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FOREWORD 


AMERICAN JEwRY is today the largest Jewry in the world. The 
main stream of Jewish life and history has crossed the Atlantic and 
flows now across this continent. It is imperative, therefore, that a 
history of this new Jewish center be written. To be sure, several 
attempts have already been made in this direction, but few, if any, 
of them are based on careful studies of the various communities 
which underpin our larger national communal structure. No one 
can write an adequate history of the American Jew—from above. 
Such a history must be built up from the botton—brick by brick 
and piece by piece. That can be done only where there is a mono- 
graphic literature. The annals of American Jews by states can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand; the community accounts— 
those of scientific calibre—on the fingers of two hands. Thus it 
is obvious that we must have town histories, for we are a town 
group. There must be a rehearsal of our lives in the metropolises 
and the hamlets and in the Middletowns; narratives of how we 
have toiled and built in New England, on the Atlantic littoral, in 
the Middle West, in the South, in the far reaches of the Mississipp1 
Valley, on the desolate plains of the Southwest, and on the rugged 
shores of the Pacific Coast. Each area and each age has a story all 
its own. Only when there is an adequate monographic literature 
will we begin to command the material that will make possible the 
writing of an accurate, scientific history of American Jewry. 
Every American Jewish community is, in a sense, a microcosm 
of the whole, the larger American Jewish whole. Every Jewish 
community must have its origins, its first mutual-aid or synagogal 
group, its pioneers huddling together for help and comfort. Grop- 
ing their way out of those humble beginnings, our immigrant 
fathers built a life of their own, a life that involved a rapidly ex- 
panding network of religious, social, cultural, welfare, and civic- 
defense agencies. As part of the larger community, whose ways 
and habits they eagerly embraced, they engaged in a variety of 
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economic pursuits, and before many decades had passed they in- 
tegrated themselves into the political life of their neighbors and 
fellow-citizens. 

Thus our history in this land must begin with the history of a 
town—my town, your town, Cincinnati or Boston—or Utica. That 
is why this book has been written, and that is why it is important. 
Here is the story from which history will be written. Here are the 
facts—not intuitive a priori deductions. Here is a solid foundation 
stone for the new American Jewish historiography. For what 
Rabbi Kohn has done we are grateful, and we express the hope 
that his book will meet with a welcome reception, that it will en- 
courage others to undertake the laborious task of writing the story 
of their own towns and their own communities. We salute men 
like Doctor Kohn who are levelling a highway in the desert of 
history. 

Jacos R. Marcus 

President, 

American Jewish Historical Society 
Hebrew Union College— 
Jewish Institute of Religion 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


INCREASINGLY, important contributions are being written to add 
to the growing literature of local histories. Such a welcome addi- 
tion is this work by Rabbi S. Joshua Kohn. 

He has written a significant history of the origins of the Jewish 
people in Utica—significant because the account which evolves is 
probably universally true of the development of Jewish culture in 
other American cities of the early nineteenth century. Another 
fact that makes this particular history of enduring value is, that it 
presents a thorough history of one facet in the total story of the 
growth of Utica without which a complete history of the city 
would not be possible. The fabric of what Utica is to-day 1s due 
in great measure to the contributions of all the ethnic groups 
that came to the emerging city to make a home. Among these 
groups a few Jewish families arrived to stay and have thereby 
contributed greatly to the culture and the tradition of the com- 
munity. The growth of the religious life, the development of the 
education for Jewish children, the emerging concern for the poor 
and the arrangements for the fraternal and social life are nicely 
delineated. Names of those Jewish leaders who were instrumental 
in creating these institutions and organizations as well as those 
who have continued the leadership are perpetuated in the telling 
of the story. 

The author has delved carefully into primary sources and has 
captured from those whose memory of the Jewish people in Utica 
goes back many years, valuable information that might have been 
lost except for Rabbi Kohn’s interest and understanding. Due to 
this attention to and gathering of details from many resources the 
book will be very useful as a treasure house of information regard- 
ing Jewish people in Utica. As such it will be a fount of informa- 
tion and inspiration for future writers and historians. 

Written as it is with a knowledge of the flow of history, interest 
is heightened by reference in many instances to events of national 
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and world wide import that had an influence on the local situation. 
This is a fine study of the history of a particular group at the local 
level but so well developed and integrated with the stream of 
history that it adds substantially to the whole field of American 
cultural and historical development. 


ALIcE CyntHiA DopcE 
President, Oneida Historical Society 


PREFACE 


THIS BOOK IS THE OUTGROWTH Of an article which I was asked to 
write in connection with Utica’s Centennial Celebration in 1932. 
In the search for information I could find only a few scattered 
facts and I took the advice of Edward D. Coleman, the late Li- 
brarian of the American Jewish Historical Society, to dig out the 
facts. I was fortunate in having known some of the Jewish residents 
who were born in Utica or came as children in the late 1840’s and 
early 1850’s. They knew the names of the early settlers and valu- 
able first-hand knowledge. My suggestion that Utica Jewry cele- 
brate the centennial of Jewish communal life in 1948 encouraged 
the enlargement of the original manuscript. Though the community 
was favorable to the idea, the celebration was never held. How- 
ever, the Tercentenary Celebration of Jewish life in America 
stimulated the completion of this book. 

I have one apology to make for writing this book. It is because 
[ played a part in the history of the community. I would have 
wished someone else had written the history. However, the book 
was read and studied by a committee appointed by the Jewish 
Community Council, who were eye-witnesses and participants in 
the same events, and they have not found the writer’s part out of 
focus. 

I wish to acknowledge my sincere indebtedness to the Utica 
Public Library; to Miss Alice Dodge, the Librarian, and especially 
to Mrs. Robert G. Taylor, the reference librarian; to the Savings 
Bank of Utica, and to Miss Ruth W. Auert for permission to use 
the Bank’s original records; to the Oneida Historical Society; to the 
libraries of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, the He- 
brew Union College, the Jewish Division of the New York Public 
Library and the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learn- 
ing. 

Grateful thanks are due to the following individuals: Julius 
Tumposky who supplied information that could not be found 
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anywhere but in his retentive memory; Julius Rothstein and Mrs. 
Barney Krohn, who remembered the days forgotten; Mrs. Moses 
J. Goldbas for making accessible to me the valuable minutes of the 
Ladies Hebrew Aid Society; Miss Sylvia Jacobson, secretary of 
‘Temple Beth El, and Temple Beth E1 itself for the use of its careful 
records and minutes; Congregation House of Jacob for permission 
to consult its constitution and early minutes—interesting and im- 
portant historic documents; Mrs. Charles T. Sitrin who helped in 
some of the research work and Ralph L. Krohn and Morris Rosen 
who verified many references. 

Tribute must be paid to my secretary of Adath Israel Congrega- 
tion, Mrs. David Weisberg, for her endless hours of work; my son, 
Ezra, for his many valuable suggestions; and Harold J. Jonas, Co- 
ordinator of the Social Science Division, Orange County Com- 
munity College, State University of New York, Middletown, 
N. Y., for reading the manuscript and giving his keen and incisive 
criticism. 

The Jewish Community Council deserves credit for sponsoring 
the publication of this volume. The information and knowledge 
of how a small Jewish community lived and prospered may be 
of great value to the future historian who will some day write an 
adequate history of our people in the United States. 

lam deeply indebted to Dr. Bertram W. Korn, eminent historian, 
whose valuable suggestions and warm commendation have en- 
couraged the publication of this manuscript. 

My final and sincere tribute I wish to pay to Rabbi Isidore S. 
Meyer, Librarian-Editor of the American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety. His vast erudition in American Jewish history, and his expert 
criticism, corrections and encouragement are responsible in a 
great measure for this book. 

S. JosHua Koun 
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Looking for Roots 


INTRODUCTION 


Urica WAS FIRST SETTLED in 1786. It was incorporated as a village 
on April 3, 1798, and known as “Old Fort Schuyler.” In 1832, 
when the population numbered 9,393, Utica became a city. Its 
growth was steady and by 1932, when Utica celebrated its Centen- 
nial, it counted 103,240 inhabitants. 

The Jewish population numbered 140 in 1850;? was estimated at 
1,600 in 1917;* reached 2,517 in the 1920 national census* and 
2,750 in the Jewish Community census of 1933. The Jewish Self- 
Study census of 1946 showed a Jewish population of 3,024° in a 
total population of 110,000.* 

Utica is located in the Mohawk Valley in the central part of the 
state of New York. For a long time Utica was a one-industry 
town, “a textile town,” and the community depended economically 
upon the prosperity of the textile mills. During the depression, in 
the early 1930’s, some of the mills moved to the South. Others 
followed later. The average earned dollar income in Utica during 
the 1930’s ranked low in comparison with neighboring cities be- 
cause the factories employed mostly unskilled labor and had en- 

* Utica’s Centennial Banquet [pamphlet], March 1, 1932, and Utica City Direc- 
tory [= UCD) for corresponding years. 

* Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society [= PAJHS), vol. 
XXIX (1925), p. 135. See Table VIII, infra, p. 157. 

* American Jewish Year Book [= AJYB}, vol. XXVII (1925-1926), p. 387. 

‘ Ibid., vol. XXVIII (1926-1927), p. 403. 

* Jewish Community Self-Study of Utica, N. ¥. 1948 [= JCSS] (mimeo- 


graphed), p. 8. 
*UCD, 1946. 
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couraged foreigners to come to work for low wages. This situa- 
tion accounted for the static, economic position of the city. A 
change came about after the introduction of the National Recovery 
Act and especially with the advent of World War II.” Since then 
Utica’s industries have become more diversified and the economic 
situation has improved considerably. 

Utica’s cultural horizon was broadened measurably with the 
opening of the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute in 1935 and the 
extension courses conducted by Syracuse University for ten years, 
which resulted in the establishment of Utica College of Syracuse 
University in 1946. 

The Jewish pioneers who came to Utica from 1847 to 1870 were 
practically all peddlers. The immigration that followed from 1871 
to 1914 included a considerable number of manual workers. Many 
of the early peddlers became retail merchants and some branched 
out into the wholesale trade. Later many of the American-born 
generation turned to the professions, especially after World War 
I. Thereafter, they began taking an increasing part in the cultural 
and political life of the community. The practical stoppage of 
immigration to the United States after 1920 led to a sharp decrease 
in the Jewish working class. 

The Jewish community continued its life in the Orthodox, 
traditional manner. The Reform movement hardly caused a ripple 
over the even tenor of their religious life. The Conservative move- 
ment made inroads as early as 1909 and it became the dominant 
movement beginning with the 1920’s. Reform was finally estab- 
lished in 1948. 

The organization of the Jewish Community Council in 1933 
helped to unify the Jewish community. It brought clearer under- 
standing of national and international Jewish problems to the Jew- 
ish people and also created greater harmony within the community. 
It developed the democratic pattern of organizational and individual 


"State of New York—Department of Labor, Special Bulletin, no. 226: Hand- 
book of New York Labor Statistics 1948, Table D4, pp. 84-88; cf. JCSS, p. 8, 
which states: 

In 1940, the average yearly wage of the plant worker was $900 as against 
a (New York) State average of $1,200. This is accounted for on the basis 


of the large percentage of women workers employed in the mills. 
* Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute Year Book 1941 (Utica, N. Y., 1941). 
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representation that has become a prototype for many Jewish Com- 
munity Councils. As far as known, Utica organized one of the earli- 
est Jewish Community Councils (if not the first one that followed 
the Kehillah [1908-1922] of New York City) which still functions 
in a democratic representational set-up as the authoritative spokes- 
man and guide for Jewish community affairs. 

The rise of Hitler to power in 1933 engulfed Utica Jewry in a 
running battle with the Nazi anti-Semitic propaganda. The Jewish 
Community Council created unity among the diverse opinions as 
to the best methods of combatting Hitlerism. It is noteworthy to 
record that Americans imbued with the democratic ideals helped 
to stem the tide of racial hatred. The story is told here in detail 
because the pattern of racial or religious intolerance is a renewable 
one, as is evidenced today by the Arab propaganda machine. 

Zionism to most Utica Jews was a religious dream. They believed 
in the religious philosophy of Zionism and followed Ahad Ha-Am’s 
philosophy of cultural Zionism and Theodore Herzl’s political 
ideal of a Jewish national state. The Nazi persecutions and the 
sufferings of the Jews during World War II catapulted the State of 
Israel into being. Utica Jewry played its role in the Zionist move- 
ment and was in turn greatly influenced by these events. Its part 
is recorded here. 

Jewish life cannot be separated from its desire for Jewish educa- 
tion for young and old, from its philanthropic, social and religious 
activity and the institutions it created in order to preserve Jews 
and Judaism. A history of a community must perforce give such 
an account. Similarly, Jewish life cannot be divorced from the 
American environment and is intertwined with the American 
scene. [he part that the Jews of Utica played in the social, cul- 
tural, religious, economic and political life of the community is 
here delineated mainly in a thematic approach because it gives a 
clearer picture of the community. 

This is the story of Utica Jewry from 1847 to 1948. Only some 
pertinent data have been brought up-to-date in order to complete 
the picture but not its interpretation. This is the account of an 
ordinary, small community that preserved its Jewish way of life. 
It may be unspectacular but is, nevertheless, interesting. It is the 
normal development—the building of synagogues, Hebrew schools, 
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philanthropic societies, lodges and a self-regulating Jewish Com- 
munity Council that gives the Jewish community its strength to 
survive in the midst of an alien environment and to adjust itself 
harmoniously to a new culture. Utica is one of many Jewish com- 
munities in our land that has absorbed the new culture and com- 
bined it satisfactorily with its own religious civilization. World 
War II affected Jewish life with its great tragedies and its heroism. 
The year 1948 witnessed the establishment of Israel, a turning 
point in Jewish life. The Jewish community of Utica now pos- 
sesses all the necessary organizations, the will to live and the desire 
to become Jewishly creative. 


The French Revolution in 1789 proclaimed liberty, fraternity 
and equality to the people of France and opened the door for these 
ideals to the Jews of France and Europe. It breached the ghetto 
walls and slowly the Jews of Europe began emerging into a new 
world. To the Jews of Central and Eastern Europe the emerging 
political rights did not keep pace with economic opportunities nor 
with religious tolerance. Though there were no actual ghetto walls 
in Eastern Europe, ghetto life continued to exist. The large increase 
of Jewish population in Eastern Europe was bursting the limited 
bounds of economic opportunity and there was a westward move- 
ment toward liberated countries and to the new-born. democracy 
—America. At first only a few intrepid souls dared the journey 
from the German states, Poland or Russia. It was a difficult jour- 
ney across Europe to a port in Germany, France or Holland and a 
more difficult voyage of about forty days across the Atlantic. But 
they persevered and they came. They wanted religious freedom 
—freedom to be Jews without restrictions, freedom to earn a liv- 
ing and freedom to give educational opportunities to their children. 
They came out of the ghetto, unprepared to earn a living as farmers 
or as handicraftsmen. But they were willing to suffer and work 
hard at whatever would give them a living immediately—peddling 
in an unknown land among people who spoke a strange language. 


THE BEGINNING 


When did the first Jew come to Utica? It is difficult to give an 
exact answer. We do know that the people of Utica were inter- 
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ested in news about Jews in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1825, the Utica Sentinel and Gazette, quoting the New 
York Evening Post announced the forthcoming laying of the 
cornerstone of the Hebrew City of Ararat on Grand Island in the 
Niagara River by Mordecai Manuel Noah. 


Granp Istanp: We learn that the cornerstone of the Hebrew City 
of Ararat will be laid at Grand Island about the 15th or 18th inst. 
with masonic and military ceremonies. The city will be erected 
facing the mouth of the Grand Canal; a ferry being authorized by 
law from Tonawanta [Tonawanda] to Grand Island, will facili- 
tate the intercourse.® 


Twelve days after the dedication, the Utica Sentinel and Gazette 
published a digest of Noah’s dedicatory address in which he expres- 
sed his reasons for founding the Jewish settlement. This description 
was extracted from the Buffalo Patriot.” 

At least one unidentifiable Utican, Erasmus H. Simon, was inter- 
ested and so favorably impressed with Noah’s visionary experiment 
that he not only commended Noah but offered his services. This 
we learn from Noah’s letter of reply which has recently come to 
light and in which he decries the prejudice and suspicion which 
others have cast upon him. He emphasizes that his motives are 
genuine and that his hopes are high for the future success of his 
experiment. Noah wrote as follows: 


To—Erasmus H. Simon Eso., Utica NY 


New York 22 October 1825 
Dear Sirs: 

Your favour from Utica has been duly received,—and for the 
oblidging [sic/] terms in which you are pleased to approve my 
recent measures towards our proscribed & unhappy bretheren 
[sic!] I pray you accept my thanks.—I did not venture’on this bold 
& novel project, without anticipating all that prejudice, suspicion, 
doubt, ill will & superstition would say; the experience which 
public life has afforded, warned me of all the obstacles which I 
should encounter, in the successful completion of the great object 
in view.—Looking upon these things with the coldness of a Philoso- 
pher, & not with the fretful impatience of a visionary enthusiast, 
I have deliberately acted & stand as the poineer [sic/] of the great 
work, leaving others to complete it, & reap their share of honor 


° Utica Sentinel and Gazette, Sept. 6, 1825. 
* [bid., Sept. 27, 1825. 
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& glory, contenting myself with the assurance, that this is the 
country which the Almighty has blessed, & in which Israel & 
Judah may repose in safety & Happiness. When sneers & mockery 
shall have had their day, when the presence of many Jewish 
emigrants in this country shall dissipate all doubts, then my mo- 
tives & objects will have been duly estimated & rewarded in the 
only way I aspire to, with public approbation.—I feel happy to 
perceive that you concur with me in opinion, that the aborigines 
of America, are the descendants of our lost tribes. You may not be 
appprised of the fact, that Manasseh ben Israel wrote a work 200 
years ago, attempting to shew that they are the remnant of the lost 
tribes, relying upon facts produced to him by the first voyagers 
to Mexico.—[James] Adair! & [Elias] Budinot [sic/]?? have both 
written interesting works on the subject, & Sir Alexander McKen- 
zie [sic!] #8 in his travels on the North West Coast affirms, that 
the Indians near the Copper Islands preserve the right [sic/] of Cir- 
cumcision. Your intentions of residing amongst them and endeav- 
ouring to soften & humanise them, is honorable to your feelings & 
creditable to your principles.—I shall not fail in the project I have 
undertaken, & shall settle a small congregation on Grand Island, 
from which tender plant may in time spring up a goodly & flourish- 
ing tree. 


I ask no recognition of power, no submission to authority, but such 
as honor, conscience & good faith shall warrant. Wishing you suc- 
cess in every effort which may tend to confirm & perpetuate a belief 
in the unity & omnipotence of our ever living God, & in extending 
the happiness of all mankind, 
I remain 
Respectfully & truly 
Your friend & well wisher 
M. M. Noau 


4 James Adair (1709-1783), American Indian trader, was the author of The 
History of the American Indian (London, England, 1775). 

2 Elias Boudinot (1740-1821), Revolutionary patriot and statesman from Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, in his will, in 1821, left a tract of land in Warren County, 
Pennsylvania, for the settlement of poor European Jews in order to ameliorate 
their condition. His purpose was to “evangelize” them but this effort was fruit- 
less. The land was sold and the money was turned over to the American Society 
for Meliorating the Condition of the Jews and to the converted Jew, Joseph S. C. 
Frey, who was a missionary in New York City. See Elias Boudinot, The Last 
Will and Testament (Trenton, N. J., 1854), p. 11; Lee M. Friedman, The Amer- 
ican Society for Meliorating the Condition of the Jews and Joseph S. C. Frey 
Its Missionary [pamphlet], (Boston, 1925); Robert Gordis, “Mordecai Manuel 
Noah: A Centenary Evaluation, PAJHS, vol. XLUI, no. 3 (March, 1954), pp. 
170-191. 

* Sir Alexander MacKenzie (1763-1820), Canadian explorer. 
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By the mail I send you two or three papers, should I pass through 
Utica I shall call & see you."* 


The newspaper quotations and Noah’s letter indicate that some 
people in Utica were interested in the problem of the Jewish 
people. Were there any Jews in Utica at that time? The earliest 
record of any Jew having visited Utica is that of the famous Phila- 
delphian, Rebecca Gratz, who passed through Utica in 1837, on 
her way to the Falls of Trenton, New York. Trenton Falls, as it 
is called today, is only about seventeen miles from Utica and was 
a popular and beautiful vacation spot in those days and until re- 
cently.” 


THE EARLY JEWISH SETTLERS, 1847-1870 


According to available records, Abraham Cohen was the first 
Jew to settle in Utica. He opened a savings account, registered as 
number 1406, in the Savings Bank of Utica, which showed that a 
deposit of $200.00 had been made there on October 15, 1847.%° 
He came from New York City and is described as a “traveling mer- 
chant, a Jew, 43.’2" In 1848, his account showed a total balance of 
$818.21. Cohen was born in Poland in 1804, and came to the 
United States with his wife Anna, nine years his junior, and with 
his daughter, Fanny and a son, Charles. A daughter, Julia, was born 
in August, 1849."* Julia was married to Louis Winebergh, a peddler, 
in 1869.° She lived in Utica all her life and died in 1937. 

Another pioneer Jewish family that settled in Utica around 1848 
was that of Lewis Hart, who was born in Poland in 1810. His wife, 
Carolin, was born in France in 1811 and they were blessed with a 
son, Saul, in December, 1849.?° Other pioneers were: Moses Sedliff, 
Lewis Sedliff, Israel Oldsten, Moses Oldsten, Moses Coen, Sara 
Coen, Moses Sharon and Lewis Tapor. All the men were peddlers 

“The original letter is owned by Justin G. Turner of Los Angeles, California, 
and through his courtesy, the text is reproduced here. 

* David Philipson, Letters of Rebecca Gratz (Philadelphia, 1929), p. 242. 

** First Ledger, Savings Bank of Utica, 1839-1855. 

“First Index, Savings Bank of Utica, 1839-1855. 

“Federal Census of Oneida County, Utica, enumerated July 30, 1850. 


* See original Ketubah in the Oneida Historical Society. 
Federal Census of Oneida County, Utica, enumerated July 22, 1850. 
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and all came from Poland except Tapor, who was born in Ger- 
many.”* 

Lewis and Aaron Hershfield also came from Poland and they 
opened a store of “fancy and staple dry goods, jewelry, etc.” at 
168 Genesee St. Solomon Kaliske operated the “new Boston cloth- 
ing store” at 27 Genesee Street. Several Cohens and Harris Hersh- 
field were dry goods and jewelry peddlers. Lazarus Cohen tried 
peddling from 1848 to 1852, then opened a grocery store in 1853 
at his home, 19 Charlotte Street, and continued in the grocery busi- 
ness until his death in 1857 when his wife, Eliza, took over.?? Na- 
than Zemansky, born in Germany, a brother-in-law of the Hersh- 
fields, started as a peddler in 1850, then branched into “dry goods, 
notions and jewelry” at 138 Genesee Street.?* He became wealthy 
and returned to New York City in 1861. His son, Dr. A. Philip 
Zemansky, born in Utica in 1851, was a prominent physician in 
New York City where he died in 1932.4 

Moses Holstein, who in the Index of the Savings Bank of Utica 
is described as having a “jew face,” and Jacob Krohn started as 
peddlers and their descendants have lived in Utica during the last 
one hundred years. Leopold Warner and Joseph Warner were 
capmakers and then cap manufacturers in 1850-1854. In 1854-1855, 
Joseph Warner kept a clothing store and then the Warners moved 
to Buffalo. Others who came in the late 1840’s were Harris 
Cohen, Marcus Lizer and Leopold Elsner. 

The first Index and the first two Ledgers of the Savings Bank of 
Utica carry the following names between 1847 and 1855: 


BENJAMIN F, BarkKER LEAH CoHEN 
ISRAEL BARKER Lewis CoHEN 
ABRAHAM COHEN RosreL1a CoHEN 
Harris CoHEN Simon M. CoHen 
Harris CoHENn Levi EDELHOFF 
Lazarus CoHEN LEOPOLD ELSNER 


* [bid., enumerated July 30, 1850. 

* UCD, 1857-1858. 

“The Federal Census of Oneida County, Utica 1850, lists him as “Naten 
Zemunska 20 m Pedler, Germany.” 

“Letter of Mrs. Philip (Bessie C.) Zemansky to the author, Nov. 20, 1932. 

“Information supplied by Jacob J. Simons in 1932. The original spelling of 
Warner was Werner. 
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Morris GOREDMAN IsADORE ROSENTHAL 
Davin HALENDUSKY I. P. Ros—ENTHALL 
AuRN HERSHFIELD M. G. RosENTOL 
Moses Ho.stTeIn Barron SEMANSKY 
SAMUEL ISAACS REBECCA SEMANSKY 
Jacop KroHNn WOLF SILVERSTINE 
JosrpH LEVEY WILLIAM SILVERSTONE 
Marcus LEWINSON MEYER SMITH 
Marcus LIzer Puitie STERNE 
HEIMAN ROSENBERG JacoB VISEBERG 
Moses RosENBERG GEORGE WERKMAN 
SARAH ROSENBERG Harris ZACHARIAS 
SimMON ROSENBERG ELIZABETH ZACHARIAS 
Eras RosENDOL NATHAN ZEMANSKY 
Isaac ROSENTHAL WARNER BROTHERS 


All the Jews, wherever their origin is indicated, came from 
Poland. The exception is the Zacharias family whose German pass- 
port comes from the Kéniglich Preussiche Staaten and shows 
Wyshten as its birthplace. Schmul Leib Zacharias, thirty-five years 
old, came to Utica in 1855 with his wife, Esther, and three sons 
—Yankel, four years old; Moses, three years old and Hirsch, one- 
half year old.” He changed his name to Samuel L. Simons.** Moses 
and Harry (Hirsch) both died in 1869. Besides Yankel, who was 
known as Jacob J. Simons, three other sons were born in Utica 
—Philip, Israel and Hyman. Some of their descendants still live in 
Utica. Simon Mansbach, born in Hesse Cassel, Germany, August 
21, 1841, came to America in 1859, and worked as a salesman for 
Simon Goldsmith, his brother-in-law.** 

In 1848, there were enough Jews to form a minyan (a quorum) 
for regular religious services, They met in the home of Max Levy 
on Genesee Street for Sabbath and other services.”® On the first 
day of October, 1848, they met in the same home and decided to 
incorporate under the name of Beth Israel. The chairman was 
Harris A. Hershfield and the following trustees were elected: Harris 

See passport of Zacharias family in Oneida Historical Society. 

“Information received from Mrs. James Wolfe, daughter of Jacob J. Simons, 
whose family lives in Utica. 

Daniel E. Wager, Our Country and Its People, Family Sketches (Boston, 1896), 
p. 189. 


Religious Associations, Oneida County [—RAOC], Book I, Oneida County 
Clerk’s Office, p. 171. 
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A. Hershfield, Max Levy and Eleazer Hart. The chairman and in- 


spector of election was Aaron Keren. Max Levy was clerk of 
election.*° Their first “minister” was Leopold D. Elsner. Accord- 
ing to family tradition, he came from Vienna. He is described in 
the 1850 ledger of the Savings Bank of Utica as being, “forty 
years old, five feet six inches tall.”** Alongside his signature he 
wrote “Minister of Utica.” He was the first bazzan (cantor), shohet 
(ritual slaughterer) and mohel (circumciser) in the synagogue, 
Beth Israel, in 1848.°? Of all the Jewish bank accounts his was one 
of the largest—$1,022. Surely, it could not have been earned from 
hazzanut (cantorial service) only. We know definitely that he 
was a mohel** and some say that he was a herbalist.** He did not 
remain long in Utica for early in 1851 he moved to Syracuse.* 

A brief account of the first synagogue is given by Pomroy Jones 
in 1851 in his book, Annals and Recollections of Oneida County: 


IsraELiTEs—“Beth Israel,” Jews’ Synagogue, was established on 1st 
of October, 1848, and included about twenty families, Its trustees 
were Harris A. Hershfield, Max Levy and Eleazer Hart. This as- 
sociation fitted up and occupies the small wooden house of wor- 
ship, near the corner of Whitesboro and Hotel Streets, and every 
“seventh day,” a considerable number of these descendants of 
Abraham repair to their “Beth,” to worship the God of their 
fathers, after the manner of the law delivered to Moses. Most of 
this people in this city are from the German States and Poland, 
whence they have fled to this country, to enjoy the right of wor- 
shipping God according to their own law, and to escape the ex- 
actions of the tyrants who rule their native lands. Rabbi Pinkus 


%° Tbid. 

“See Table IX, infra, p. 158, and A Jewish Calendar for Fifty Years by Jacques 
J. Lyons and Abraham De Sola (Montreal, 1854). 

“See Table IX and Table X, infra, pp. 158 and 160. 

“The [American] Israelite [= Al], Vol. VII (1862), p. 406, quoted by Stuart 
Rosenberg, The Jewish Community in Rochester (New York, 1954), p. 36, which 
reads: “Dr. L. Elsner, a Syracuse physician, was called to Rochester about once 
a week to perform some circumcisions.” 

“He is so described by Louis J. Bragman, M. D., in his article “A Distinguished 
Syracuse Physician,” Jewish Ledger [= JL] (Rochester, N. Y.), March 17, 1933. 
He states that Dr. Henry Leopold Elsner’s father, Leopold D. Elsner, was one 
of the best known herbalists in central New York. 

* The Occident [= Occ], vol. IX, no. 7 (Tishrey, 5612/1851), p. 376. 
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Rosentoll [sic/] leads them in their worship and they now number 
about forty families.% 


The Reverend Isaac Leeser, spiritual leader of Congregation 
Mikveh Israel of Philadelphia, visited the synagogue in 1851 while 
on his way to Montreal. He gives us an eye-witness account: 


Utica, New York—Here too we met with a congregation having 
a place of worship, which, however, we regretted not to find in 
as good order as it should be. It is situated in Hotel Street, and is 
a wooden structure; and a little expense judiciously applied would 
render it as well-looking as the Beth-El at Albany. We hope that 
this will be speedily attended to. The minister is a learned Polish 
Rabbi, who wears the national costume, His name is Rabbi Pesach 
Rosenthal, and he officiates as Hazan, Preacher, and Shocket, and 
attends to other duties besides. He is an illustration of the peculiar 
devotedness of the Jewish teacher to his calling, not rarely met 
with in countries where the yoke of oppression weighs heavily 
upon us.%? 


Moses M. Bagg, a native Utican, writing in 1891, gives a succinct 
account about the first synagogues. 


The first Hebrew congregation in Utica was organized in rooms 
hired for the purpose on Hotel Street. In 1852-53 the congrega- 
tion was reorganized with Rabbi Rosenthal as pastor. They built 
a small frame edifice on Bleecker Street for a synagogue, These 
services did not continue long, the records showing that from 
1855 to 1870 the congregation had no place of worship.*® 
His story that “they built a small frame edifice on Bleecker Street 
for a synagogue” cannot be substantiated by any facts. The 1854- 
1855 Utica City Directory lists Isaac Rosenberg as “sexton of 
“Jewish Synagogue.” In the 1856-1857 Directory the Reverend 
Herman Rosenberg is listed as “pastor of Jewish Synagogue” and 
his home is at 30 Bleecker Street. It is possible that the Utica histo- 
rian had this “edifice” in mind. Most likely the Reverend Rosen- 
berg was the hazzan, teacher, shobet and mohel, and his home was 
probably used as a synagogue.” 
*“Pomroy Jones, Annals and Recollections of Oneida County (Rome, New 
York, 1851), p. 591. 
* Occ, vol. IX, no. 7 (Tishrey, 5612); pa 382, 


“Moses M. Bagg, Memorial History of Utica, N. Y. (Syracuse, 1892), p. 448. 
* UCD, 1856-1857. See Table X, infra, p. 160. | 
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Beth Israel did not exist long by that name. Probably new 
leaders took over and in 1850 a synagogue named Adas Jeshurun 
was established. There were fifty members with the Reverend 
Lewis Bloomgarten as bazzan and Hebrew school teacher. M. 
Friedman was president, F. Niedlander and L. Phillips were trus- 
tees. L. M. Friedman was secretary. The Jewish community then 
consisted of one hundred males and forty females. There was also 
a Hebrew School with thirty pupils. During that year fifteen 
children were born and five deaths were recorded.** 

In 1858, the Jewish community of Utica listed another syna- 
gogue, Beth El, that had thirty members, The Reverend Elias 
Rosengarten was the hazzan. The Hebrew School had twenty 
pupils and there were eight births, two deaths and one marriage 
_ during the year. There was also a “Chebra Bichu Hollom” [Hebrab 

Bikkur Holim] (Society for Visiting the Sick) with twenty-eight 
members. Isaac Workman, a tailor, was president; Charles Rosen- 
thal, a cigarmaker, was trustee and treasurer. Abraham Cohen, a 
peddler and drygoods salesman, was a trustee.** 

It is difficult to understand why the original synagogue could 
not continue to exist. Perhaps, there is an echo of the controversy be- 
tween Orthodox and Reform Judaism. Were the founders of Beth 
Israel more favorable to change than the many newcomers from 
Poland? Would that account for Leopold Elsner’s removal to 
Syracuse? No clue has been left except that in 1852 Elsner deliv- 
ered an address in German at the dedication of the Reform syna- 
gogue, Kenesseth Shalom, the Society of Concord.*? The Hersh- 
fields and the Zemanskys, who were related, returned to New 
York. The new settlers came mostly from Poland and the very 
few German Jews in Utica hardly associated with the Polish Jews. 
Even in death some of them preferred burial in Albany and not in 
Utica.** 

But it is more difficult to understand why two synagogues and 
two Hebrew schools existed side by side in 1860. An item in The 


“ PAJHS, vol. XXIX (1925), p. 25. See Table VIII, infra p. 157. 

* Ibid. 

“Occ, vol. IX, no. 7 (Tishrey, 5612), p. 382. 

“This was true of the Goldsmith family and some of the Mansbachs as is 
attested by Mrs. Joseph Wineburgh of Utica. 
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Jewish Messenger depicts the rivalry between Beth El and Adas 
Jeshurun: 


Utica—We are requested by Mr. Rosenthal, Secretary of the Con- 
gregation Beth El, to contradict the statement that there is but 
one Jewish congregation in Utica. Besides the Adath Jeshurun, 
with respect to which some particulars were given in a recent 
number of the Messenger, there is the Beth El of which the Rev. 
Elias Rosengarten is yt [hazzan]. A school is established, num- 
bering some thirty boys. We are always ready to make such cor- 
rections, and are happy to hear of the existence of two Jewish 
schools in a community which we had supposed scarcely num- 
bered Minyan. We shall be pleased to record the continual pros- 
perity of our Utica co-religionists.* 


Two synagogues could not exist very long and evidently Beth El 
was absorbed by Adas Jeshurun. On August 17, 1863, the members 
of Adas Jeshurun met for the purpose of incorporation “in one of 
the upper rooms of the Empire Block on Hotel Street . . . where 
said society have for several years ever met or attended worship.” 
The trustees elected at this meeting were: Isaac Workman, Simon 
Sandaloffsky and M. Friedman. Simon Sandaloffsky and Bernard 
Haiman presided.** Adas Jeshurun was incorporated on July 9, 
1864. Those who signed the incorporation papers were Jacob 
Silverstone and A. Pincus. The trustees were Charles Rosenthal, 
Meyer Friedman and Nathan Caminsky. 

Isaac Workman and Charles Rosenthal, once listed as Beth El 
members now belonged to Adas Jeshurun. The Reverend Elias 
Rosengarten changed his allegiance to Adas Jeshurun. From 
Hebrew teacher he was promoted in the Utica City Directories 
to “Hebrew minister.”” When he left town in 1865 he was suc- 
ceeded by Moses Friedland, “rabbi,” who served until 1867.*° 


ECONOMIC STATUS OF PIONEER JEWS 


A tabulation of the identifiable Jewish names and their occupa- 
tions, listed in the Utica City Directories during the twenty-two 
years between 1849-1871, shows that 225 Jews (heads of families 
or single adults) were residents of the city. 

“The Jewish Messenger [= JM], vol. IX, p. 21, Jan. 18, 1861. 


“ RAOC, Book I, p. 242. 
“See Table X, infra, p. 160. 
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TABLE I 


OCCUPATIONS OF UTICA JEWS, 1849-1871 


1 Agent 10 In fancy drygoods, notions and jewelry 
1 Baker 1 Laborer 

1 Brakesman 1 Mason 

4 Capmakers 2 Owners of clothing stores 

1 Chandler 1 Painter 
14 Cigar-makers 1 Pumpmaker 

2 Cigar-manufacturers 155 Peddlers 

4 Clerks 5 Religious leaders (“pastor,” “Hebrew 
1 Coppersmith teacher,” “minister,” or “rabbi’) 

1 Dealer in millinery goods 1 Second-hand clothing dealer 

1 Furrier 1 Sexton 

1 Fruit store owner 2 Shoemakers 

9 Grocers 1 Student 

5 Tailors 


Six were unlisted as to occupation and some had more than one 
occupation.*’ There were probably a few Jewish farmers in the 
vicinity but they are not listed in the city directories. We know 
of two Jewish farmers from Trenton and Rome who served in the 
Union army during the Civil War.*® 

So many peddlers lived in Utica because it is the geographical 
center of the State of New York. It is known as the “Queen City 
of the Mohawk Valley.” The route west from Albany to Buffalo 
passed through the city. The old Erie Canal, part of which is now 
known as the Barge Canal, flows through Utica and it was a focal 
point for Erie Canal commerce. The coming of the railroad added 
importance to Utica. Since the city was also in the center of a 
large agricultural area, it was not unusual for the Jewish peddler to 
settle in so central a location. 

The obituary of Elias Marwilsky tells a typical story of these 
early settlers. He came from Wishtivitz, Russian Poland, and lived 
in Paris for a year or two before coming to Utica. He peddled in 
the city, in Broome and Chenango Counties to the south and as 
far north as St. Lawrence and Jefferson Counties. He later tried 
cigar-making, then peddled again before setting up as a merchant.*® 


“See Table XI, infra, pp. 161-167. 
“See chapter VIII, notes 12 and 16, infra, p. 140. 
*® See Table XI, infra, p. 164. 
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Peddling was a difficult occupation under the rigorous climate of 
central New York. Local inhabitants have a saying that Utica has 
three seasons—July, August and Winter. The peddler filled a neces- 
sary economic need because the farms were scattered and the 
villages were far between. He brought the city to the hard-working 
farmer whose daily chores tied him to the soil. Some of these 
peddlers soon graduated from toting the pack on their back to the 
horse and buggy, and then to the ownership of a store. These 
storekeepers equipped the new immigrants with merchandise and 
started them off as peddlers. 

Inadvertently, the peddlers created a strange concept of the Jew. 
Though the number of Jewish peddlers decreased as better means 
of transportation developed and as more general stores were 
opened, they left an indelible impression upon several generations 
of farmers and country people. As late as the 1930’s many a 
country person still thought that a Jew, who wore a long coat, had 
a beard and sidecurls, was a “rabbi,” even though he was a peddler. 
The reason for such identification lies in the fact that these Jewish 
peddlers were observant of the laws of kashrut (dietary laws), 
the Sabbath and the recitation of their daily prayers. They did 
not hesitate to practice these rituals when they stayed overnight 
or spent the Sabbath in the farmhouse. Such religious people exem- 
plified a “Jewish rabbi” to the average farmer. 


INTERNAL LIFE 


The first Jews of Utica brought with them the love for the 
traditional observances of the synagogue, the home and the Holy 
Land. Mrs. Barney Krohn remembers very well how her father, 
Elias Marwilsky, and Solomon Sandaloffsky would assemble all the 
paraphernalia needed to bake Passover mazzot (unleavened bread). 
The preparation started Purim time when all the Jewish families 
would take turns baking the mazzot. “My father cut down a tree, 
burned out a hole and made a pounder to make mmazzah meal. I 
remember it so well.” °° 

Interesting sidelights on Jewish life in Utica in 1850 and in 
1861 are garnered from the accounts written in the pinkasim 
(record books) kept by the Palestinian messengers who came to 


“Letter from Mrs. Barney Krohn to the author, Nov. 2, 1949. 
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America to collect for the yeshibot (academies) and for the poor 
Jews who lived from halukkah (communal charity). Rabbi Aaron 
Selig Ashkenasi in his record book, dated February 10, 1850, 
notes fifteen Utica contributors. Evidently they knew very little 
English for they wrote either in Hebrew or in German special 
greetings to friends living in Palestine. Some Utica Jews especially 
remembered Asher Lemel, formerly Rabbi of Galin, as their 
revered teacher. Most of these greetings were written in Hebrew. 
They also indicated that their original home cities were Kalish, 
Galin, Saduki, Ballef (Hungary) and Bibentz. They each pledged 
to donate $1.00 to $3.00 annually. Compared to the number and 
amount of pledges from other cities with larger Jewish populations 
Utica was extraordinary.” 

Another account was given in 1861 by the Palestinian messenger, 
‘Abraham Nissan. This time, too, they exceeded their coreligionists 
of other communities. Isaac b. Dob [Waxman] Workman and 
Charles Rosenthal wrote a Hebrew note on June 8, 1861, explain- 
ing that due to the absence of most of the members on business 
they could only furnish him a small sum for expenses but pledged 
more in the future. Indeed they made good. Rosenthal sent $20.00 
in December, and the congregation’s shobet, Elijah ben Solomon 
Zalman, promised to institute weekly collections. However, the 
older synagogue, Adas Jeshurun, was not going to be put to shame. 
So, Judah Leib b. Yehoash, another shohbet as well as scribe, to- 
gether with Meir Friedman, not only contributed but promised to 
collect weekly alms for Palestine.” 

This competition authenticates our sparse information that there 
were two synagogues vying one with the other. It also shows their 
deep religious attachment to the Holy Land. No wonder that when 
Jacob Mordecai Netter, the round-the-world traveller from West 
to East, passed through Utica in 1859, he delivered a long sermon 
on Shabbat Shubah (Sabbath of Repentance) at the earnest request 
of the Jews of Utica, who were then without a leader or teacher. 


* Salo W. and Jeannette M. Baron, “Palestinian Messengers in America, 1849-79; 
A Record of Four Journeys,” Jewish Social Studies [= JSS] vol. V, no. 2 (April, 
1943), pp. 115-162 and no. 3 (July, 1943), pp. 225-292. 

53 Ibid. 
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He took that occasion to urge the Jews to live in peace and 
harmony.** 

They had the usual woes and tragedies, sometimes in unusual 
numbers. As previously mentioned, five deaths were recorded in 
1850, and the small community did not have a cemetery of its 
own.” The first decipherable tombstone is that of Hannah Warner, 
who died in April, 1851, during the Passover holiday. In 1858, the 
births dwindled to eight and the deaths decreased to two. This 
time they did have a cemetery. The first plot of ground had been 
purchased for $100 as “a free burial ground for all the Israelites 
on Jewett Street” from Charles Mann and Emma Mann on Septem- 
ber 26, 1857, by Abraham Cohen, Israel Holstein and Levi Adel- 
hoff, representing the trustees of the Hebrew Society. There were 
four parcels of twenty-five feet each, a total of one hundred feet 
by one hundred feet.* In 1860, the Trustees of the Hebrew Society 
bought an additional plot of twenty-five feet by one hundred feet 
for $86.00 from Charles Mann and James F. Mann.** This is the 
cemetery that came into possession of Congregation House of 
Jacob in 1869.5" 

The Jewish population was constantly on the move, not only 


* Jacob Mordecai Netter, “Salvim min ba-Yam” (Vienna, 1860), third section, 
p. 19. See the present writer’s article, “Jacob Mordecai Netter, World Traveller: 
His Comments on American Jewish Life,” PAJHS, vol. XLVI, no. 4 (June, 1958), 
pp. 196-199. 

“ PAJHS, vol. XXIX (1925), p. 135. According to Mrs. Julia Weinberg, the 
early burials took place in Potter’s Field Cemetery on Water Street. The cemetery 
was named after Captain Stephen Potter (1739-1810). Later the remains were 
re-interred in the Jewish cemetery on Jewett Street, or as it is also called the 
Watson Street cemetery. 

* Book of Deeds, Oneida County [= BDOC], no. 210, p. 50. 

pelbidano. 22). 2327; 

Certificate of Incorporation, October 4, 1869—Cemetery of the Congregation 
of the House of Jacob, RAOC, Book I, p. 265. The purpose was to hold land 
for a cemetery. The following persons were the incorporators: 


SAMUEL L. Simons, JosePH WZ£INEBURG, Jacop Kroun, Wiru1am Worrr, 
Harris Jonas, Solomon SANDALOFSKy, HENRY Kroun, M. FREEDMAN, 
ABRAHAM COHEN, JosepH Harris, CHARLES MANHEIM, BENJAMIN HArrl- 
SON, ABRAHAM SHAKOFSKY, Moses LABNER, SAMUEL SHLOSBERG, LEVI 
Horretsky, Davin Levi, MENDEL Matutnson, Mary Rosencarten, S. 
Go.pstonge, P. Sumanskxy, Lewis WETINBURG, REUBEN COHEN, ABRAHAM 
GoLpMAN, GEorGE Pike. 

SAMUEL Simons, Chairman 

Moses LaBner, Sec. 
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within Utica but westward to California or back to New York 
City. Some Jews were usually not registered in the annual city 
directories because they were apt to be away peddling. Thus their 
names are recorded one year, missing the next, but recorded again 
later. They did, however, live closely bunched together on the 
following streets: Charlotte, Catherine, Elizabeth, Bleecker, Jay, 
Whitesboro, Seneca, Miller below South, Post, Water, Blandina, 
Huntington, Spring, Liberty, West at South, Broadway, Hoyt’s 
Alley, Parker, John, Charles, Washington and Seneca. Number 
13 Post Street was a popular boarding house for the peddlers in 
the 1850’s. Whitesboro Street became the popular rendezvous of 
Jewish life a decade later and continued so for more than half a 
century.*® 
_. The pioneer Jewish settlers were a venturesome group and young 
in years—all in their twenties or early thirties. Only three or four 
were in their forties when they came to Utica. They organized 
three synagogues between 1848 and 1870, until the first permanent 
synagogue—the House of Jacob—was established. In order to aid 
the poor and comfort the sick they established the traditional 
Hebrab Bikkur Holim. The education of the young was upper- 
most in their minds and we find a Hebrew School as early as 1850. 
The Reverend Pesah Rosenthal, their second religious leader, was 
the teacher and he is known as the pioneer organizer of the first 
Eastern European Talmud Torah in New York City in 1862, 
which lasted for seventeen years.*® They bought their first cemetery 
in 1857. Some of them served in the Civil War. After the war was 
over, about the year 1870, the Jewish settlement in Utica took on 
its permanent form. 

See map, facing p. 152, for location of Jewish residential area, in the first 
and second wards (top center of map). 


* Alexander Dushkin, Jewish Education in New York City (New York, 1918), 
p. 69. 
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Immigration and Adjustment: 


1871-1920 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMUNITY 


‘THE PIONEERING YEARS, 1847 To 1871, of the early Jewish settlers 
indicate that while many came to Utica, only a few remained as 
permanent settlers. With other Americans they shared the restless- 
ness of the times and the urge to push westward for better eco- 
nomic opportunities. Utica offered less in opportunity in com- 
parison with neighboring cities. Syracuse became a center of the 
salt and chemical industry and grew rapidly. Rochester, which also 
dedicated a house of worship in 1848, became a great industrial 
city and a center of the clothing industry. Buffalo outstripped most 
of the cities of New York state because of its rail and water-borne 
commerce and later because of its electric power and chemical 
industries. Utica with its textile mills, worked mostly by unskilled, 
foreign labor at low wages and controlled by old-settled families, 
showed no encouragement to new industries employing skilled 
labor. Thus, Utica was permitted only a slow economic growth. 
Schenectady, likewise, dependent mainly upon one industry, has 
progressed slowly in comparison with these other cities." 

The Jews of Utica, coming from the ghettos of Eastern Europe, 
were Orthodox and content. The religious controversies engen- 
dered by Doctor Isaac M. Wise, which rocked Albany, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Buffalo, did not affect Utica. Utica Jewry serenely 
continued for almost one hundred years its traditional mode of 
worship and its traditional Jewish education. 

*The Encyclopedia Americana (Buffalo), vol. IV, pp. 688-692; (Rochester) 
vol. XXIII, pp. 591-592; (Schenectady) vol. XXIV, pp. 367-368; (Syracuse) vol. 


XXVI, pp. 181-182. 
Zi 
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Notice was taken of the arrival of immigrants in the local press 
as follows: 


The Jews with commendable liberality take care of their own 
poor, and are at present in this country providing for the reception 
of several hundred families that have recently been banished from 
Western Russia. Some of the exiles will be persons of means, but 
many will require aid.’ 

Thus the Utica Weekly Herald in 1870 took cognizance of the 
fact that many immigrant Jews were coming from Western Russia 
or Poland. Some of these people came to Utica to their relatives 
and landsleute (former countrymen), as is attested by their names 
and especially by personal knowledge of their descendants. Historic 
sources are meager but for the Utica City Directories which fur- 
nish light into the obscure corners disclosing, for example, that 
during and immediately following the Civil War the Jewish com- 
munity of Utica declined from thirty-five families listed in 1863- 
1864 to fifteen in 1869-1870. However, the 1871 Directory listing 
the names for 1870, gives sixty-four heads of families. This list does 
not include twelve of the thirty-six founders of the Congregation 
House of Jacob. Twelve others are listed for the first time and 
fourteen are not even listed.? This increase can only be accounted 
for by a sudden influx of new immigrants. It, therefore, becomes 
apparent that Congregation House of Jacob was formed mainly by 
newcomers from Western Russia with the backing of a few of the 
earlier settlers. Moses M. Bagg, the Utica historian, published the 
following account of the synagogue in 1891: 


In 1870 a synagogue was built on Whitesboro Street and chartered 

in the name of House of Jacob. It was a frame building seating 
300 persons. Rabbi Sapero then officiated and was succeeded by 
Rev. Jacob Hess, L. Eisenberg, A. Sinai, H. Lavine, N. Ticken, 

* Utica Weekly Herald [= UWHy] Jan. 25, 1870 and Mark Wischnitzer, Visas 
to Freedom: The History of HIAS (Cleveland and New York, 1856), pp. 27-28. 
* There were thirty-six charter members who founded Congregation House of 


Jacob. Twelve of these founders are not listed among the sixty-six names found 
in UCD, 1871. These names are: 


SIMON COHEN Natuan Levy 
Jacos GOLDFARB C. MANHEIM 

A. P. Grouse Harry NussBAuM 
Harris R. Grouse H. RaApiInsky 
BARNEY JACOBSON Louis SILVERMAN 


JAcos JACOBSON Witit1am WoLF 
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D. Lavine, L. Sher and H. Friedlander, the present Rabbi, who 
came in May 1891. In 1882, during the pastorate of Rabbi Sinai, 
the synagogue was sold to Solomon Griffiths and on July 22nd a 
church standing at No. 11 Seneca Street was bought from the 
Moriah Welsh Church for $7,000. The present attendance is 
about 200. The president is P[esah] Galinski, Trustees, Joseph 
Lipstein, Blarney] Jacobson and N[athan] Levi. 


THE SYNAGOGUES 


Congregation House of Jacob 


The Congregation House of Jacob was organized on October 
16, 1870, with thirty-six charter members from an available total 
of at least seventy-six. They adopted a constitution, incorporated 
the synagogue and elected the following officers: Simon Stein, 
President; Jacob Krohn, Vice-President, Joseph Wineburgh, Jacob 
Goldbas and Harris Jonas, Trustees and George Fullmen, Secre- 
tary.” 

In “The Record and By-Laws for the Jewish Congregation of 
the House of Jacob, Utica, N. Y., Founded A.M. 5641-1870” ¢ 
many interesting items are recorded for the conduct of the syna- 
gogue service and its social life. The form of prayer was to be 
in accordance with the Polish custom (an3y wo). The annual 
meeting was to take place during Hol ha-Mo‘ed Sukkot (inter- 
mediary days of the Feast of Tabernacles). The president was 
“to superintend the cantor, ritual slaughterer and sexton (mw yn 
wiawi).” ‘The president also had the power to aid the poor—to give 
as much as fifty cents—but not twice within six months to the same 
person. A larger sum in a needy case had to be authorized by the 
trustees at a meeting. The treasurer provided out of synagogue 
funds Passover cakes (mazzot) for the needy. 

The officers were duty-bound to attend synagogue on the Sab- 
bath and holidays and arrive there before the reading of the Torah, 

“Moses M. Bagg, Memorial History of Utica, p. 448. 

Incorporated on Oct. 20, 1870, BDOC, no. 1, p. 281. The incorporators were: 
Simon Stein, G. Furtman, Morris F RIEDMAN, SAMUEL L. Simons and Josepu 
WEINBERG (sic/). 


*’ The Record and By-Laws of the Jewish Congregation of the House of Jacob 
are found in the archives of the synagogue. 
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otherwise a fine would be imposed. The honors at the Torah 
readings were supervised by the officers. 

The secretary was supposed to keep a record of births, marriages 
and deaths. A fee of 12% cents was charged for each account, 
which was to be entered in Hebrew and English. 

Initiation fee for membership cost twenty dollars; five when 
proposed, five when accepted, and the remainder in twelve months. 

The rules for reciting the kaddish (memorial prayer) and for 
leading the services were carefully enumerated. The shammash 
(sexton) provided refreshments on the nights of Shabuot (Pente- 
cost) and Hosha‘na Rabbah (the great Hosha‘na) at the treasurer’s 
order. 

Any member wishing to get married had to apply to the presi- 
dent to procure a license. He first had to pay any arrears or fees 
owed to the congregation, bazzan or shammash. If he was a stranger 
the schedule of fees was as follows: three dollars to the congrega- 
tion, three dollars to the bazzan and fifty cents to the shammash. 

Death was more expensive. A plot cost four dollars for a “small 
person,” eight dollars for a “growing” person, not including the 
cost of the coffin, shrouds, hearse, carriages and grave-digging. 

The records of the congregation are rather scanty and the 
minutes do not show any fines but if the number of expulsions is 
any indication it shows that these rules were not infrequently 
broken. 

The Constitution and By-Laws were written in a beautiful 
English handwriting. The Hebrew words and terms were in a very 
fine square script. The preface to the Constitution breathes the 
spirit of liberalism of the nineteenth century. 


It should be with particular care, that such Laws should be ar- 
ranged, so as to avoid anything like partiality, and thereby more 
strongly to cement social love and unity in every class of the Con- 
gregation for whose government the Laws are made.’ 


This spirit of liberalism, love and unity did not prevail very long 
in the congregation nor were the above mentioned laws carefully 
observed. As early as 1873, we find a member expelled. On August 
22, 1876, the shammash, Charles Rosenberg, “left his duty without 


' Ibid., p. 2. 
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any reason.” He was soon re-employed and the rift was patched 
up. Members were “suspended and stricken” and then reinstated. 
The synagogue difficulties, due to petty politics, were certainly 
no fault of the Constitution which provided rules for harmony. 
These may even have been a cause of their difficulties. For instance, 
section 2 of the Constitution contains the following law: 


All transactions to be conducted in the English Language while 
there are three English members belonging to this congregation, 
now and hereafter. There must also be one or more Englishmen 
composing one of the Board of Trustees, This law is binding so 
long as this Congregation exists, 


Is this section of the Constitution any indication of the influx and 
influence of the new immigrants from Russia and Poland? And is 
the constitutional provision that the form of services were to follow 
the Polish custom also indicative that the Yiddish-speaking element 
predominated? It is true that the minutes were kept in English— 
though the English minutes became scantier as the Yiddish speaking 
element increased. Another interesting provision was article 4, 
section 1: 


The President, Vice-President and Trustees shall be in the Syna- 
gogue every Sabbath and holy day before the Torah is taken 
out of the Ark, and in case of non [sic/] appearing during the 
prayers, they are fined as provided in the Articles of fines... 


Many difficulties must have arisen when the president had to dis- 
pense the aliyot (honors to those going up to the Torah) on Sab- 
baths and holidays. These honors have always been traditional 
bones of contention. They were also the lucrative sources of syna- 
gogue revenue. It was therefore imperative that the officers be 
available to assign the aliyot before or during the reading of the 
Torah and not to leave this important function to the shammash 
alone. 

Congregation House of Jacob, when first established in 1870, 
was located at 117 Whitesboro Street, in the area where most of 
the Jews lived. The first deed of purchase of a home on 117 Whites- 
boro Street is recorded as of the tenth of February, 1876, between 
James Vunk and Sarah Vunk and the trustees of the House of 
Jacob, consisting of Simon Stein, Joseph Winebergh, Jacob Krohn, 
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Zirah Sandelofsky and Abraham Shakofsky. The sum paid was 
$403.° 

This Congregation succeeded where the previous attempts to 
form a permanent synagogue failed. It also became the inheritor 
of the first cemetery ground which was purchased for the Jewish 
community in 1857, from Charles Mann and Emma Mann on 
Jewett Street for $100 by Abraham Cohen, Israel Holstein and 
Levi Adelhoff, trustees of the Hebrew Society as “a free burial 
ground for all the Israelites.” ° Evidently Potter’s Field Cemetery 
which was adjacent to the Jewish neighborhood was at first used 
for Jewish burials. Later this cemetery became the site for the 
Potter Street Public School. On April 3, 1860, additional land was 
bought for $86 7° and on August 26, 1876, $205 was paid for more 
land “adjoining Hebrew Burying grounds” by the Hebrew Society 
Shaara [sic/] Torah to James B. Van Vorst and Elizabeth Van 
Vorst.*? It is rather complicated to follow the transactions involv- 
ing the first cemetery and the establishment of Congregation House 
of Jacob. Even before the synagogue was established the cemetery 
of Congregation House of Jacob was incorporated on October 4, 
1869, for the purpose of holding land for a cemetery.” 

Peace in the Jewish household was soon broken by some of the 
very founders of the synagogue. On August 25, 1876, the Hebrew 
Society of Shaara [s7c/] Torah, 101 Water Street, was incorporated 
as a synagogue by the trustees Simon Cohen, Max Rosengarden 
and Elias Marowilsky [sic/]. Elias Rothschild and Philip Galinsky 
signed the incorporation papers.** The financial involvements of 
Congregation House of Jacob were preserved for posterity in 
misspelled English and wrong punctuation through the minutes of 
the congregational meeting of February 19, 1877, as follows: 


At a miting [s7c/] held in the house of Jacob Krohn on the 9th 
day of February 1877, in this present miting was S. Stein Pr. Jacob 
Krohn Vice Pr. Joseph Winberg first trusty Z. Sandelofsky 2nd 
trusty Jacob Goldbus Lewis Winberg members by this present 


*BDOC, no. 368, p. 423. 

° Ibid., no. 210, p. 50. 

10d? NOwW22), paseia 

* [bid., no. 365, p. 424. 

* RAOC, Book I, p. 265. For the names see supra, chapter I, p. 19, note 57. 
* Ibid., Book I, p. 300. 
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miting we made a setlement, [sic/] with Mr. Joseph Winberg to 
give him a second mortgage for the amount of $509.75 with use for 
his advancing the $509.75 to pay off our present pressing debts, 
namely for lumber to repair the Senagogue [sic/] $100. paid to 
Carpenters, $100. paid to James Vonk the last payment $70. paid 
for insure the Senegogue $24.75 paid five dollars for nails, paid 
expences $150. interest for the $500, of the first mortgage held bv 
Mrs. May $34., paid 15 dollars for fixing stove and pipes this being 
the amount of $509.75 on the second mortgage. Also by this same 
miting held on the 19th day of Febrary 1877, being the same mem- 
ber present it was agreed to give to Mrs, Millie May a first mort- 
gage for five hundred dollars $400. with use, we borrowed of Mrs. 
May this amount five years ago to pay off for lumber when we 
build the Senegogue. Resolved that we raised by a mortgage of 
mortgages upon the real estate of the Corporation the sum neces- 
sary to defray the indebtedness of the Corporation and that an 
explication be made to the Oneida County Court for leave to mort- 
gage the same for that purpose. 


This is the record we have of the finances of the synagogue. Evi- 
dently its indebtedness was not too burdensome because the mem- 
bers soon undertook the purchase of a larger place of worship. The 
building, occupied by Congregation House of Jacob at 117 Whites- 
boro Street, was sold in 1882, for $1,000 to Mr. Solomon Griffiths" 
and through him the Seneca Street Calvinistic Methodist Church 
was purchased for $1,500. The following officers are recorded on 
the deed: President, Philip Galinsky; Vice-President, Henry Nus- 
baum; Trustees, Charles Rosenburg, David Levi and Barney 
Jacobson.* 


The Dedication 


The synagogue dedication of the renovated church building was 
a great event in the life of the Jewish community. On the night 
preceding the dedication, the congregation, in honor of the event, 
held a grand ball at Haberer’s Hall.** On Thursday, September 7, 
1882, just before Rosh Hashanah, the dedication took place. Promi- 
nent guests were invited from Utica and vicinity. 


* BDOC, no. 415, p. 275. 
hid. p. 2/6. 
* Haberer’s Hall is located at Columbia and Broadway Streets. 
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The roster of guests reads like Who’s Who of Central New 
York. An eye-witness account was published in the next day’s 
newspaper. It reads: 


The society of the House of Jacob dedicated its new synagog on 
Seneca Street, yesterday afternoon. The synagog is the church 
building recently purchased from the Welsh Calvinistic society. 
The church has been altered and improved and new chandeliers 
have been put in. On the front is a tablet bearing the Hebrew in- 
scription: “This is the gate of the Lord, in which the Righteous 
shall enter. The Congregation, House of Jacob, August 1, 1882.” 
On the pulpit has been placed the ark of the covenant, a handsome 
piece of furniture, made of black walnut. Before it hangs a curtain 
of garnet plush; richly trimmed with gold bullion fringe, and 
decorated with stars typifying the Star of David, The largest star 
contains the initials of the words, Crown of the Law. The curtain 
is lined with white silk similarly trimmed. The curtain was made 
by Mrs, J. M. Mendelson, and does credit to the lady’s skill. In the 
ark are deposited the scrolls. These are copies of the Pentateuch 
or five books of Moses. Each is a complete written copy of parch- 
ment, and wound on rolls, The parchment contains no blot, blem- 
ish or stitch. The two scrolls comprising each copy are covered 
with richly colored silk, ornamented with gold and silver fringe. 

The attendance yesterday was very large. Among those present 
were: S. Shumberg, A. Z. Hyman, J. Silverman and M. C. Roths- 
child of Syracuse; Rabbi David Bergheim, the Syracuse Reformed 
Temple; Rev. J. W. Whitfield, Cazenovia; Rev. Drs. D. G. Corey, 
Isaac S. Hartley, E. M. Van Deusen, and C. H. Gardner of Utica, 
Rev. E. M. Brown of Clinton, M. M. Jones, Dr. M. M. Bagg, 
Robert P. McCreary, J. G. Marklove, S. J. Barrows, Max Lehman, 
P. J. Nelbach, Dr. Charles P. Russell, George DuBois, Alderman 
Jones, L. B. Root, E. P. Hodges; Charles Reed, D. E. Pomeroy, 
Hon. A. T. Goodwin, Davis Hess, Otto E. C. Guelich, P. S. Brady, 
P. McMorrow, Thomas N. Mooney, C. H. Ballou, Richard 
Williams, P. Welbon, Edward McWenie, Charles G. Leo, Samuel 
Wetzel and many others. 

The male members of the congregation met at the City Hall, and 
escorted Mayor Burdick and Rabbi Bergheim to the synagogue, 
the Old Band heading the procession and playing appropriate 
music, A very large crowd was assembled in front of the syna- 
gogue. Rabbi Sinai, who has charge of the congregation, headed 
the procession which marched to the church door, the rabbi 
chanting appropriate selections from the 118th Psalm. At the door, 
Solomon Mitchell, who is secretary of the society, acting for the 
president, P. Galinsky, handed Mayor Burdick the key to the 
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edifice, for the purpose of having that official open the door. The 
key was placed on a silver salver. In presenting it, Secretary [Solo- 
mon] Mitchell stressed the ideal of freedom, The Mayor, too, 
spoke of broad religious freedom for every sect. Rev. D. Bergheim 
delivered the sermon. Rev. Dr. Isaac S. Hartley of the reformed 
church, read a selection from the book of Isaac, [sic/] in a very 
impressive tone. Rev. S. E. Brown of Clinton, read the prayer of 
dedication. 

After the congregation had been seated Rabbi Sinai and other 
officers of the congregation entered and made a circuit of the syna- 
gog, carrying the scrolls, or copies of the Pentateuch, As they 
marched Rabbi Sinai chanted: “Thine, oh Lord, are the gates of 
power and glory, victory and majesty; for all that is in Heaven and 
in the earth is thine, thine is the Kingdom, oh Lord, and thou art 
exalted as supreme above all. Extol ye the Lord our God, and 
worship at his holy mount, for the Lord our God is holy.” 

Rev. Rabbi Sinai was then introduced, and spoke in German, 
taking for his text Exodus 25:8. 

The sermon was an interesting one, and dealt largely in quota- 
tions from the Talmud and the Holy Scripture, rendered in both 
Hebrew and German. 

The services were of a very impressive nature. The solemn, and 
at times weird, chanting of the rabbi was at times interspersed with 
orchestral music by the old Band. The music was in lieu of 
responses by the choir. The clergymen and some of the citizens 
present, representing the Gentiles, were then called upon for 
remarks, and responded as follows: Rev. D. G. Corey, pastor of 
Bleecher Street Baptist Church. Otto E. C. Guelich of New 
Hartford. Rev. Charles H. Gardner, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
Church. Rabbi Sinai then offered prayer for the prosperity of the 
government, including the president, vice-president, governor, and 
lieutenant governor, and mayor and common council, Rev. Dr. 
Bergheim then pronounced the benediction in Hebrew and in 
English and after the chanting of psalms and prayers the services 
closed. Our Hebrew friends are to be congratulated on having a 
large and commodious house of worship, and one vastly superior 
to the one which they just vacated. This fact will go far toward 
giving the congregation a higher standing than it has ever had 
before. The Hebrew population of Utica is large enough to form 
and maintain a flourishing congregation and that it will do so there 
can be no doubt. Last evening the members of the congregation 
gave a grand ball at Haberer’s hall in honor of the event.17 

* Utica Morning Herald [—=UMH1}, Sept. 8, 1882. A similar account, though not 
as elaborate but with more quotations from Rabbi Bergheim’s sermon, is found 
in Al, vol. XXIX (1882), p. 112. 
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The dedication might have had an unhappy ending for the news- 
paper account states, “The crowd was very large, and one side 
of the wooden steps broke down, but no one was injured.” ** 

Soon after the dedication was over, the High Holy Days were 
marred by an unpleasant incident. Some newcomers came to pray 
without paying for their seats. The Utica Morning Herald printed 
the story. 


A Tax On Reticion—A number of Hebrews recently arrived 
from New York, claim that they entered the Jewish synagogue on 
Seneca Street, to worship Friday night, it being Yom Kippur Day, 
when three members of the congregation came to them and de- 
manded twelve dollars apiece of them. They considered the price 
exorbitant but agreed to give two dollars each on Monday, as they 
could not pay them on account of it being a rule of the Hebrew 
religion not to do servile or any other labor on such an important 
feast day. The result was that they were thrown out of the 
synagogue.”? 
This was indeed an embarrassing situation for the congregation. 
The secretary of the congregation, Solomon Mitchell, rushed into 
print to explain the situation by stating that the worshippers who 
came to the synagogue for the High Holy Day Services were not 
newcomers but had lived in Utica for four months. They were 
well aware of the necessity of purchasing pews and purposely 
embarrassed the congregation.”° Congregation House of Jacob 
managed to outride this storm. But only little less than a year later 
a new congregation sprang up—The Sons of Abraham—from among 
the dissidents with Levi Lyons, Hyman Goldberg and Abraham 
Black as the trustees and Abraham Cohen as the minister.” This 
was a minor storm. Six years later, in 1888, a larger group of dissi- 
dents broke away and formed a new congregation, called the 
House of Israel (Beth Israel). The Jewish community had increased 
in population and there was need for another congregation. It also 
helped to alleviate the pressure from the disgruntled ones. The 
friendly rivalry created by the existence of two synagogues also 
stimulated Jewish life. Congregation House of Jacob, considered 


8 Ibid., Sept. 8, 1882. Rosh ha-Shanah occurred on Thursday, Sept. 14, 1882. 
°° Ibid., Sept. 25, 1882. 

” Ibid., Sept. 26, 1882. 

" RAOC, Book I, p. 315 (July 12, 1883). 
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itself the leading synagogue and decided to call an ordained rabbi 
as its leader. Hitherto only bazzanim served the congregation. The 
first ordained rabbi in Utica was Rabbi Moses Reichler, who came 
to America in 1890.** He previously served as rabbi of Kahal 
Kadosh Anshei Polen in New York City until 1897, and then 
ministered to Congregation House of Jacob until his death on May 
18, 1905. Rabbi Hyman Papkin followed as the spiritual leader 
from 1908 to 1912.” 

Although the synagogue was first occupied in 1882, it was not 
until the summer of 1914 that $8,000 was spent on its first major 
renovation. [he exterior was changed; the interior was redecorated; 
steam heat and electric lights were installed. In addition, more pews 
were added and the synagogue floor was recarpeted. At the cele- 
bration marking the completion of the renovation the contractors, 
Perlman and Peerless, turned over the key to H. Hurwitz, the 
president. The other officers were Reuben Rosen, Vice-President, 
Leopold Lewis, Secretary, and Theodore H. Silverman, Treasurer. 
The trustees were L. Friedman, Irving Block, M. Finkelstein, Harry 
Bonnett and David Grossman.”4 

Rabbi Abraham Shapiro was the next ordained rabbi who came 
to Congregation House of Jacob in 1926, and was also accepted as 
the spiritual leader” of the other existing Orthodox congregations, 
namely: the House of Israel, the House of David and Shaarei 
Tefillah. It was necessary for all four Orthodox synagogues to 
combine their financial resources in order to pay for the services 
of an ordained rabbi. He served until 1932, when he changed for 
a position near Newark, New Jersey. Then Congregation House 
of Israel tried to take away the mantle of leadership from the “old 
shul” by calling Rabbi Joseph Kastel, newly arrived from Poland, 

*On May 7, 1957, Rabbi Max Reichler of Brooklyn, wrote to the author that 
his father, Rabbi Moses Reichler “attended the Presburg Yeshivah, and was 
ordained by Rabbi Simon Schreiber (?“1 2919 }1YMY 323A) and later by Rabbi Jacob 


Joseph (9*t §RY Spy? 271d INI) Chief Rabbi of New York City. 

“See Shmuel Noah Gottlieb, Obolei Shem (Pinsk, 1912), p. 301. Rabbi Papkin 
is at the present serving in New Bedford, Mass. 

* Utica Daily Press [=UDP], Sept. 7, 1914. 

* Rabbi Abraham Shapiro studied at the Rabbi Isaac Elhanan Theological 
Seminary in New York City. He was ordained privately by one of the teachers 
of the Yeshivah. In the 1920’s, Yeshivah did not, as a rabbinic school, grant ordi- 
nation. 
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in 1933. The other synagogues rebelled and refused to accept the 
financial responsibility. Rabbi Kastel remained until 1935 as the 
spiritual leader of Congregation House of Israel only. 

Unity among the Orthodox synagogues was again restored in 
1936, when Rabbi I. David Essrig became the rabbi of the four 
Orthodox synagogues.” The union of the synagogues was again 
broken when Congregation House of Jacob and Congregation 
House of David seceded. Rabbi Essrig has continued to serve as 
rabbi of Congregations House of Israel and Shaarei Tefillah until 
the present day. He is known as a scholar and has written a number 
of books in Hebrew. 

The Congregation House of Jacob saw the handwriting on the 
wall. Most of the old families had for reasons of death or removal 
left the synagogue. The younger generation joined Temple Beth 
El. Its proximity to the House of Israel, which had a little more 
vigor, affected its attendance adversely. The members decided to 
build in the southern section of the city. In 1943, they renovated 
a large mansion on Clinton Place, conducted religious services 
there, started a religious school and called it the Hebrew Academy. 
Rabbi Morris Bekritsky came in 1945 as its spiritual and educa- 
tional leader. He was succeeded in 1947 by Rabbi Samuel Fink. In 
1948, the ‘“‘old shul” on Seneca Street was sold. Rabbi Louis Gins- 
burg, the present incumbent, came in 1950 as the spiritual and 
educational leader. The transference of the oldest synagogue to the 
new location invigorated the congregation. The leaders responsible 
for this move were Sam Goldstone, Moses Lewis, Abe E. Nathan 
and Morris Rosen. 


Congregation House of Israel (Beth Israel) 


During the 1880’s, there was a great deal of organizational 
activity for as small a Jewish community as Utica. Many new 
immigrants came after the Russian pogroms of 1880-1881. There 
is a record of an Orthodox congregation, the Sons of Abraham, that 
was organized in 1883. They bought a parcel of land on the north- 
east corner of Eagle Street and McQuade Avenue but soon dis- 

*° Rabbi I. David Essrig was born in Safed, Palestine and received his Semikhah 


(rabbinic ordination) there. He served congregations in Los Angeles, California 
and in Portland, Maine, before coming to Utica. 
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appeared without building a synagogue.?’ Another organization 
was the “Sons of Benjamin Hebrew Cemetery Association” which 
was incorporated on July 31, 1886. The Sons of Benjamin was 
one of the early Jewish national fraternal organizations.”® 

In 1887, the name of Shaarah [sic/] Torah Congregation crops 
up once more.”® This synagogue met in the Exchange Building 
with the Reverend Elias Eisenburgh as its bazzan. Joseph Davis was 
president. During 1888-1889, Levi Lyons acted as president. 

Solomon Mitchell, former president of Congregation House of 
Jacob, served as secretary and treasurer during the three years of 
the existence of Shaarah [sic/] Torah Congregation.*® Evidently 
the leaders of the Sons of Benjamin Cemetery Association and 
those of the Shaarah [sic/] Torah Congregation decided to com- 
bine and form a “new synagogue” at the end of 1888. Moses M. 
Bagg in his Memorial History of Utica attests to this fact. He 
writes: 


On Dec. 7, 1888, Levi Lyons, Elias Marulsky [sic!] and David 
Rothstein purchased from the city a school-house at the corner 
of Whitesboro and Washington Streets for $2,715. These men 
formerly worshipped with the House of Jacob. A congregation 
was soon gathered at the school-house and Jan, 5, 1889, an or- 
ganization was effected and a charter obtained.*t They took the 
name House of Israel. The first president was Levi Lyons; vice- 
president, Elias Marulsky [sic/]; and these officers are acting at 
present. During the year 1889 repairs to the amount of $3,000 
were made upon the building which seats 375 persons. Rev. Morris 
Coplin was the first rabbi; his successor was Rev. Birnie Lavine, 


* BDOC, no. 425, p. 106. The purchasers were Sarah Goldman and Charles 
Goldman, Levi Lyons and Rachel Lyons. 

Cemetery Associations of Oneida County, Book I, p. 58. The members of the 
Sons of Benjamin who incorporated the cemetery on Steele’s Hill were: Samuel 
M. Wolf, Chairman, and Philip Speers, Secretary. The other incorporators were: 


ABRAHAM COHEN Juttus MANNING Davin E. RoTtHsTEIN 
atc CoHEN Exvias MArwi.tsky IsIpORE WAGNER 
ENJAMIN Harris SOLOMON MITCHELL Jacop WINNIG 
Harris KAvVALSKY M. Rosinson Max WoLF 
ABRAHAM KROHN C. ROSENBERG 
*° Supra, p. 26. 


* UCD, 1889-1890. 

*“ RAOC, Book I, p. 362. The incorporators on Jan. 31 1889 were Hyman 
Alexander, Solomon Cohen, Lewis Cerba, Levi Lyons, Samuel Miller, Elias Mar- 
wilsky, Abram Manning, David Rothstein and Jacob Rothstein. 
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the present rabbi, who came to the synagogue Aug. 15, 1890. The 
membership is about fifty. A small Sunday School is held in the 
basement in connection with the synagogue.*” 


What kind of a Sunday School was it? Hyman Marwill, son of 
Elias Marwilsky, explained the reference to the Sunday School by 
recalling that it was the school of a private teacher who was using 
the synagogue basement as a class-room. Julius Rothstein, son of 
David Rothstein, confirmed this opinion in the following words, 
“The first Hebrew teacher I can remember was Isaac Sladusky in 
1882. Old ‘Itzel’ as the children called him, had his Hebrew school 
in the basement of the shu.” * | 

In 1897, the synagogue was renovated and rededicated and a 
marble tablet was erected in the foyer to honor the officers, trustees 
and members of the synagogue. The American Israelite carried a 
description of the event: 


At Utica, N. Y., the synagog of Congregation House of Israel, 
after being renovated and remodeled, was rededicated on Sunday, 
Sept. 12, The building was opened by Mayor John C. Gibson, to 
whom President Solomon Cohen handed the key. The congrega- 
tion then entered the synagog. Rabbi Berliant, who is now the 
divine in charge of the House of Israel, conducted the exercises. 
A choir consisting of Charles Somberg, Jacob Bernstein, Max 
Bernstein, Philip Cohen, Hyman Finkelstein and Mr, Goldstein 
chanted the 38th and 130th psalms. Raphael Ash introduced the 
various speakers, The dedicatory address was delivered by Rabbi 
Alex Lyons of Albany. Rabbi Marcus of New York spoke in 
Hebrew. Russell H. Wicks made a few remarks. Mr. Wicks made 
an address at the opening of the synagog eight years ago. He 
complimented the congregation on its progress. Rabbi Moses 
Reichler of the House of Jacob was the next speaker, and he was 
followed by Mayor Gibson, who asked the congregation to make 
the house of worship an elevating influence. The benediction was 
pronounced by Rabbi Lyons, A banquet was tendered the offi- 
cials of the church at the house of Solomon Cohen, 247 Whites- 
boro St., after the dedication.*4 


In 1915, plans were drawn by the architect M. H. Hubbard to 
rebuild the House of Israel Synagogue, which, incidentally, was 


* Moses M. Bagg, Memorial History of Utica, p. 448. 
“Letter from Julius Rothstein to the author, Dec. 14, 1954. 
** Al, vol. XLIV, no. 12 (Sept. 16, 1897), p. 3. 


a. Se 
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located on the site of the first permanent church in Utica erected 
by the Welsh people in 1804. The expected cost of the renovation 
was $30,000 and it was to be made of yellow brick with trimming 
of marble and faced with columns. There were to be two floors. 
The synagogue was to seat 600 men and the gallery 400 women. 
The building committee consisted of Barney Shapiro, A. S. Levine, 
Isaac Denovsky (Dean), Louis Groobman, William Buff, Jacob 
smith, Hymen Marwill and David Sherman.** The new synagogue 
was never built because World War I had intervened and finan- 
cial support was lacking. Another reason was the advent of the 
Conservative synagogue. Orthodox Jewry in Utica lost a splendid 
opportunity for growth. 

The “new shul,” Congregation House of Israel and the “old 
shul,” Congregation House of Jacob, divided two different spheres 
of communal activity between themselves. Congregation House of 
Israel was in charge of the Achnosas Orchim [sic!], a society taking 
care of transients. This society was first organized in 1890; its 
members met on Sunday morning once a month. Congregation 
House of Jacob undertook the obligation of supporting the Hebrew 
Free School. In 1906, the trustees of Congregation House of Israel 
also assumed this responsibility. In later years, the Hebrew Free 
School received the support of all the synagogues when an annual 
appeal was made on Yom Kippur for its support. 

Congregations House of Jacob and House of Israel have existed 
as Orthodox synagogues until the present time vying with each 
other at times for leadership. The most active leaders in Congrega- 
tion House of Israel during the first half of the twentieth century 
were Isaac Dean, Cantor Albert H. Dolgoff, Julius Greenburg and 
Rabbi I. David Essrig. 


A Reform Synagogue: Temple Beth El 


The new winds of the twentieth century were also blowing in 
a religious direction, for some Jews desired change and moderniza- 
tion. They heard and read of the reorganization of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America under Professor Solomon 
Schechter. When they organized a synagogue, Temple Beth El, in 


* Utica Saturday Globe [= USGI, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 2. 
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1903, they engaged David Liknaitz as their rabbi and they met for 
services in the Foster Building, corner Oriskany and Genessee 
Streets. He had been a student at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
but had not been graduated.** It seems that he leaned completely 
toward the Reform movement. He organized a Ladies Auxiliary 
and a Sunday School. Hats were not worn at the religious service, 
the Jastrow abbreviated prayer book was used and only one day 
‘of the holidays was celebrated instead of two. There was a mixed 
choir of male and female voices and some of the singers were non- 
Jews.** These changes were too much and too sudden for so Ortho- 
dox a community. The hostility toward these innovations was too 
great to be overcome and Temple Beth EI received little support. 
Rabbi Liknaitz resigned in August, 1904. His farewell sermon was 
-a diatribe against the Orthodox community and a song of praise for 
the general community, reflecting the sharp religious antagonism 
between the Orthodox and the Reform. He also made clear that 
Reform’s program lay in “Americanizing” the immigrant Jew by 
instituting radical, religious changes. His formula and method did 
not succeed in Utica. These were his parting words: 


I came here about a year ago and established this church and 
gave it the name Beth El, meaning the house of God. I have cared 
as you well know little for the financial remuneration of the 
church. I take a certain pride, for which you will pardon me, in 
the work I have done. For the first time in the history of Utica 
we have had a modern Jewish service. I recommended the books 
that you now use and which were compiled by one of the most 
famous rabbis in the country, at whose feet I sat. We have estab- 
lished a ladies’ auxiliary and a Sunday school. 

I, myself, like other reformers and pioneers, have met with 
many disappointments. These, to say the least, have been dis- 


** According to Doctor Julius H. Greenstone, David Liknaitz, a classmate, did 
not take the final examinations for graduation. See Joseph Stocker, Jewish Roots in 
Arizona (Phoenix, 1954), p. 32. David Liknaitz went from Utica to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and then to California. In 1915, he was called to Congregation 
Immanuel, Phoenix, Arizona. In Paul Massermen and Max Baker, The Jews Come 
to America (New York, 1932), p. 328, David Liknaitz is mentioned as one of the 
founders of the Federation of American Zionists in 1897. See also Maxwell White- 
man “Zionism Comes to Philadelphia,” in Early History of Zionism in America 
(New York, 1958), edited by Isidore S. Meyer, p. 193. 

“Information received in letter from Arthur Abelson to the author, Sept, 8, 
1954. 
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couraging. I have found ingrate persons and false ones, but I care 
not about that. Others before me have found the same. These 
spirits often cause the destruction of a good work. Such persons 
I dislike and I am ashamed of the fact that Jewish blood flows 
through their veins. I am satisfied that the work I have done will 
sooner or later bear fruit. 

I have nothing but praise for the city of Utica. I will remember 
it as one of the dearest places that I have ever witnessed. I was 
received here with open arms. The press and the public, the Jew 
and Gentile alike, gave me a hearty welcome and have shown me 
the utmost courtesy. If I have done nothing but to establish in 
the minds of the public a better understanding of the Jew, I have 
succeeded in my work here, From my innermost heart I wish to 
thank all of you for the encouragement I have received from you. 
May those who have been loyal to me continue in their loyalty 
to the church, whether as individuals or as a congregation. May 
the second generation of the Hebrew in this city be Americanized 
and set a standard for the Jews of this country and of the city of 
Utica.38 


On that very Sabbath, August 27, 1904, Isidor Krohn was bar 
mizvah (confirmed) and his was the only Reform bar mizvah 
ever to have been celebrated in a Reform Temple in Utica during 
more than a hundred years of existence of the Jewish community. 
Temple Beth El services continued during the High Holy Days of 
1905 with the Reverend Hugo Heyman, of New York, officiating 
in the Auditorium on Hopper Street.*® The Reform congregation 
then disappeared. 


Congregation Beth El 


Four years after the disbandment of the Reform Temple, Con- 
gregation Beth El came into being. In 1909, “Louis Abelson organ- 
ized a group which held Conservative services in the New Century 
Auditorium. Many of the congregants were former members of the 
Reform Temple Beth El. In the Fall of 1909, Benjamin Lichter, a 
senior at the Jewish Theological Seminary, conducted the High 
Holy Days Services and also the Hanukkah and Purim services 

* UDP, Aug. 29, 1904, p. 5. 
* In 1905, Myron S. Liberman became President of Temple Beth El and Hyman 
L. Jacobson, its Secretary. Other active members were Barney Abelson, Louis 


Abelson, Moses Shiman, Barney Krohn and J. Kaplan. The Reform Temple Beth 
El presumably disbanded after the 1905 High Holiday services. 
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which followed. He returned in April, 1910, to conduct Passover 
services when an attempt was made to organize a Conservative 
Temple.” Thus writes Julius Tumposky,*® who clearly recalls 
that the rabbi wanted an annual salary of $1,200. It is not known 
whether the salary was considered high by the members of the 
congregation but the opposition to Conservative Judaism in the 
community was very great.** In that year, Rabbi Aaron Robison‘? 
officiated at the High Holy Day services, and in 1911, it was Rabbi 
Jacob Grossman.** This synagogue was called Congregation Beth 
FE] in contradistinction to Temple Beth El. Louis Abelson became 
the superintendent of the Sunday School which held sessions from 
1909 to 1911, in the Maccabee Temple, located in the Colonial 
Theatre Building on Bleecker Street.** The teachers were Isidor 
. Krohn, Ralph Krohn, Herman Kowalsky, David Goldstein, Julius 
‘Tumposky, Arthur Abelson, Helen Liberman, Marcia Abelson 
and Rose Goldstone. Louis Abelson taught the lessons to the 
teachers in his home privately on Saturday night and they in turn 
taught the history to the children in class on Sunday morning. 
Miles Krohn was president of Congregation Beth El in 1910. 
‘The High Holy Day services and the Sunday School continued 
until 1911 when the Modern Hebrew School was organized with 
Rabbi Louis J. Haas, a graduate of the Jewish Theclogical Semi- 
nary, as its principal. He introduced Friday night services which 
were held in the school building at the corner of Seneca and 
Whitesboro Streets. Holiday services were held in the New 


“Letter from Julius Tumposky to the author, October 12, 1954. His father-in-law 
was Louis Abelson. 

“Letter from Rabbi Benjamin Lichter, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to the author, Nov. 
16, 1954 in which he states: 


We used the traditional Mabzor, not Jastrow’s....It might interest you to 
know that when I came to visit during Hanukkah, I was told that the 
Orthodox Rabbi on Whitesboro Street preached a derashah [sermon] from 
his pulpit immediately after the High Holy Days, in which he denounced 
the Seminary and stated that I was sent by Dr. Schechter to act as a mis- 
sionary to make goyim [infidels] out of Jews in Utica and to shmad 
[convert] their young people. 
“Rabbi Aaron Robison, a graduate of the Jewish Theological Seminary, was 


head of the Newark Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association 
during his lifetime. 

“Rabbi Jacob Grossman, a graduate of the Jewish Theological Seminary, served 
as rabbi in New York City and Buffalo. 

“UDP, Dec. 13, 1909. 
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Century Auditorium. However, the experiment lasted only one 
year and Conservative services were not held again until August, 
1919, when the present Conservative Temple Beth El was estab- 
lished. Although the attempt to establish the Reform Temple Beth 
Elin 1903-1905 was unsuccessful, the organization of the Temple’ S 
Sunday School must have had some influence on the community 
because the Hebrew Free School came into existence about the 
same time, during the High Holy Day season of 1903. Although 
it was a communal institution it seems that Congregation House of 
Jacob was its sponsor. Similarly, the holiday Conservative Congre- 
gation Beth El in 1909-1911 stimulated the organization of the 
Modern Hebrew School. Later, the Conservative Temple Beth El 
spurred on the reorganization of the Talmud Torah in 1919-1920. 


Other Orthodox Synagogues 


Most of the Jews who lived in Utica came from V/estern Russia 
which included Lithuania, Poland and the Baltic States. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century there was a large influx of 
Jews from Poland. They organized Congregation House of David 
in 1904, and purchased the former Broadway Baptist Church on 
Broadway Street.** Congregation House of David functioned there 
until 1950, when it was amalgamated with the new synagogue, 
Tifereth Zvi, named in memory of Howard Sitrin.*7 

Three other Orthodox synagogues were established within three 
years. [hese were really minyanim (synagogues composed of not 
much more than ten male members that formed a quorum of wor- 
shippers). Congregation Shomre Shabbos (Sabbath Observers) was 
organized in 1907 by Harris Sitrin, Wolf Rudolph and Morris 
Starman.** It existed until 1933. Another synagogue was Adas 
Israel (Congregation of Israel) which was incorporated in 1908, by 
Jacob Goldman, its presiding officer, Morris Siegel and Meyer Solo- 


* Infra, p. 120. 

“Incorporated June 30, 1926, by the following trustees: Israel Blackstone, David 
Shulman, Samuel Stone, Samuel Sitron and Charles Sitrin, ROAC, Book I, p. 488. 

“Index to Religious Corporations, Book II, p. 42, June 20, 1950, Congregation 
Tifereth Zvi (Change of Name Filed Corp. #88-1950). The incorporators were: 
Jacob Sitrin, President, and William Slakter, Secretary. 

* RAOC, Book I. p. 425. 
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mon.** The third synagogue, Congregation Kenesseth Israel (As- 
sembly of Israel), was incorporated in 1909. Its presiding officer 
was Robert Kowalsky, and its incorporators were Edward Berk- 
owitz and David Rudofsky. The trustees were Isaac Smith, Harris 
Berkowitz and Max Wolf.®° Rabbi Abraham Shapiro was also rabbi 
of Kenesseth Israel during his rabbinate in Utica until he left in 
1932, when Rabbi Nathan Burack took over until 1935. The syn- 
agogue then disbanded. 

Thus we find that the religious life of the Jewish community 
found its full expression in the several synagogues that were estab- 
lished between 1870 and 1919—all Orthodox with the exception of 
the unsuccessful attempts to establish the Reform Congregation in 
1903 and the Conservative congregation in 1909. But Jewish life 
was moving more and more in the direction of the secular field. It 
is therefore necessary to study the development of the fraternal 
lodges, the Workmen’s Circle, Ladies Hebrew Aid Society, the 
Graetz Circle, the Utica Section of the Council of Jewish Women 
and the Utica Chapter of Hadassah before we return to see the 
new foundations built for what we hope will prove to be perma- 
nent institutions for the future. 


THE JEWISH FRATERNAL LODGES 


The last fifteen years of the nineteenth century and the first 
twenty years of the twentieth century were a period of immigra- 
tion, growth, adjustment to the economic environment and to the 
process of Americanization. As the hegemony of the synagogue 
was broken, other organizations, mainly Jewish fraternal lodges, 
arose to fill the need for social integration and cultural adjustment 
to the American environment.** There was a plethora of new 
organizations. Most of them lasted only a few years. A glance 
at the list of these lodges indicates that their most fruitful period 
of activity coincided with the great flow of Jewish immigration.*? 


“ [bid., p. 426 . 

” Ibid., p. 434. 

See the article, “Fraternal Orders,” by Alexander S. Kohanski in Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia [=UJE] (New York, 1939), vol. IX, pp. 419-421. 

* Names of lodges, dates, etc., were gathered from the Utica City directories. 
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TABLe II 
JEWISH FRATERNAL LODGES 
Name of Lodge | Order Year 

et 
Utica Lodge No. 103 Independent Order Sons of Benjamin | 1882-1902 
Aaron Hirsch Lodge No. 35 Order Brith Abraham 1888-1903 
Utica City Lodge No. 459 Independent Order Bnai Brith 1897-1903 
Baruch Spinoza Lodge No. 208 | Independent Order Brith Abraham 1900- 

Oneida County Lodge No. 228 | Order Brith Abraham 1900-1916 
Fort Schuyler Lodge No. 254 Order Brith Abraham 1900-1927 


Roscoe Conkling Lodge No. 364 | Independent Order Brith Abraham 1907-1930 
Pride of Israel Lodge No. 215 Independent Order Brith Sholom 1911-1924 
i oN a NESE SIDES Is OR SO SI IASI Mate NS ne me SR Bl Rear Mad el 


These fraternal lodges helped the new-comer adjust himself.® 
The meetings brought the warmth of friendship so necessary to 
strangers. Furthermore, the problems of sickness and death were 
alleviated by the benefits granted by the lodges. No wonder that 
the Utica Lodge No. 103 of the Independent Order Sons of 
Benjamin acquired the second Jewish cemetery in Utica on Steele’s 
Hill,°* which is adjacent to the Forest Hill Cemetery. This ceme- 
tery was later turned over to the Congregation House of Israel by 
the lodge members who helped to form the congregation. 

An examination of the names of the officers of the lodges reveals 
that the respective members frequently belonged to two lodges 
simultaneously, The lodges met twice a month, usually on Sundays 
and also on week-day nights in rented quarters in the Odd Fellows’ 
Temple, the Shubert Building, the Maccabee Hall and the Colonial 
Building. These fraternal lodges filled a social and cultural void 
in the Jewish community. Their life-span was not of long duration 
because they were weakened by the duplication of membership and 
the rise of new organizations such as the Workmen’s Circle, the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association and Temple Beth El. The Amer- 
ican type of fraternal organization accelerated the demise of the 
Jewish fraternal lodges. Today only one lodge exists nominally—the 
Baruch Spinoza Lodge. It has two male and four female members 
who pay their dues merely to retain their insurance benefits. Hyman 
Marwill is the president, treasurer and secretary.™ 


The names of the lodges show an adjustment to the local environment. 

* Supra, p. 33, note 28. 

* Information supplied in 1954 by Hyman Marwill. The Lodge still exists in 
1958. See table XV, infra. p. 169, and Tables XII-XIX, pp. 168-172. 
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The Graetz Circle 


The synagogues and the fraternal lodges supplied the adults with 
their religious, cultural and social activities as far as possible. How- 
ever, as late as 1902, there is no record of any group activity for 
the youth. The Chautauqua Society which was founded in Chau- 
tauqua, New York, naturally had a great influence in and near 
Utica because of its location.** The idea of Chautauqua—to dis- 
seminate religion in an atmosphere of beautiful nature away from 
the bustling cities—influenced Rabbi Henry Berkowitz of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, to organize a similar institution for the 
Jewish youth. Since the Jewish people lived in cities, his idea was 
to organize study circles for them in their communities.*” Thus, we 
find that in 1902 there was organized in Utica for the younger 
generation a Graetz Circle—named after Heinrich Graetz, the 
famous Jewish historian—affiliated with the national Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society. This event was described in the American Israelite 
as follows: 


A Hebrew free reading-room has been opened here under the 
auspices of the Graetz Circle of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, 
and the result is more than satisfactory. Located at 58 Whitesboro 
Street, it is in a most accessible neighborhood, and the attendance 
is large and enthusiastic. The reading-room is open to the public 
from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. The Graetz Circle of the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society also held their meetings there Sunday evenings. 
The Circle held a regular meeting at their rooms Sunday evening, 
February 15, and, as usual, it proved very interesting. There was 
a large attendance of members, also several visitors were present. 


The Graetz Circle of the Jewish Chautauqua Society lasted about 
five years®—from 1902 until 1907. The organization of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association, with less em- 


On the Chautauqua movement, see J. L. Hurlbut, The Story of Chautauqua, 
(New York, 1921). 

 “Yewish Chautauqua Society,” UJE, vol. VI, pp. 94-95. 

RAL) Vol. eX Villa 1o02), 10.35. peas 

° UCD, 1904, p. 77; UCD, 1905, p. 82; UCD, 1906, p. 101. In 1904 and 1905, 
Harry Schlosberg was President and Sara Rizika was Secretary. In 1906, the 
officers were: Samuel Reichler, President, and Celia Lyons, Secretary. 
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phasis on culture and more on social life, helped to end the career 
of the Graetz Circle. 


The United Zionists 


The Zionist movement in the United States was only a few years 
old when the several Zionist societies that existed were organized 
into the Federation of American Zionists in 1897 and incorporated 
in New York State in 1902." Utica Jewry formed a Zionist organi- 
zation in 1903 called the “United Zionists of Utica.” S. Kaplan was 
its president. Rabbi Moses Reichler was secretary and the Reverend 
Louis Levin was treasurer.” This is all that is known of the begin- 
ning of Zionist activity in Utica. It was most likely an Orthodox 
organization. 


The Labor Movement 


Immigration, during and after the 1880's, brought many skilled 
workers, such as capmakers, tailors and even some farmers to 
Utica. The workers brought with them the influence of the social- 
ist movement of Europe. One of these men was Alexander Rosen- 
thal, who played an important part in the labor movement in 
Utica. In 1886, the Cigar Makers’ Union was organized with 
Rosenthal as treasurer. In 1888-1891, he was secretary, and, in 
1891, he was elected president.** He took an active part in the 
Utica Trades and Labor Assembly. In 1904, while still correspond- 
ing secretary of the Cigar Makers’ Union No. 7, he was elected 
secretary of the Utica Trades and Labor Assembly. He was also 
secretary for many years of the Strasser Benevolent Society, an 
organization composed mainly of German residents.** It is interest- 
ing to note that Samuel Gompers,*” one of the founders and first 
president of the American Federation of Labor, started his labor 


° Infra., pp. 46-47. 

6 “Zionism,” UJE, vol. X, p. 658. 

® UCD, 1903. 

® UCD, 1891. 

* UCD, 1891-1894. 

*& Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labor: An Autobiography (New 
York, 1925). 
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activity as a cigar maker and that the Strasser Benevolent Society 
was named after Adolph Strasser,® another early labor associate of 
Samuel Gompers. 

The Kishinev pogroms in Peer that occurred on April 6 to 
April 8, 1903,°7 and the unsuccessful Russian Revolution of 1905 
opened an avalanche of immigration of East European Jews to 
America. Many of these Jews were workers and artisans, who had 
been influenced by liberal ideas of economic and political freedom. 
It was only natural for them to band together for mutual aid into 
a workers’ organization. Though the Workmen’s Circle was 
founded in 1892, it became a fraternal order in 1905.°° 

The Arbeiter Ring or Workmen’s Circle had a profound influ- 
ence on a large section of the Jewish population in Utica during 
the first quarter of the twentieth century and a diminishing influ- 
ence—although a considerable one—during the second quarter. The 
Utica Branch No. 118, Workmen’s Circle was organized on Febru- 
ary 1, 1906. Samuel Bookbinder and Julius Goldbach were promi- 
nent in organizing and building the Circle. The members met on the 
second and fourth Sunday of every month at their rooms at 18 
Washington Street. These rooms were open evenings and there 
the members found and read Yiddish current literature. Lectures 
and literary evenings were frequently held. They would also 
bring Jewish theatrical shows from the New York Yiddish theatre, 
a powerful cultural medium in those days.® There were about 120 
members in the Utica Branch No. 118 of the Workmen’s Circle.” 

In 1910, Max Meyers organized another Branch, No. 544, with 
fifty new members. There was an influx of workers, especially 
capmakers, due to the opening of several shops for the manufacture 


ee degie fed vig 1G EY 

% Mark Wischnitzer, Visas to Freedom (Cleveland and New York, 1956), pp. 
38-39. 

* UJE, vol. X, p. 574. 

° The UDP, on March 6, 1907, reported: 


Mme. Lipzin, the foremost actress of the day will be the star attraction in 
the great Yiddish play, “Rifkala” . She will be supported by Maurice 
Moskowitz and Samuel Thornberg at the Majestic. 

” USG, Jan. 8, 1910, p. 12. The officers of the Utica Branch No. 118 of the 


Workmen’s Circle in 1910 were Samuel Bookbinder, Financial Secretary; Jacob 
Zeitling, Treasurer and Harry Lubinsky, Hospitaler. Meyer Taylor, Abraham 
Samuels and Samuel Galinsky were Trustees. 
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of caps. In 1915, the Workmen’s Circle opened a kosher (ritually 
correct) butcher shop because some of the members who had been 
buying from a kosher butcher had found out that he was selling 
trefa (non-kosher) fats. This kosher butcher shop remained in 
business for three years. It is interesting to note from this incident 
that though the members of the Arbeiter Ring were socialists 
politically they were not completely anti-religious. In 1932 they 
bought their own cemetery from Congregation Shomrei Shabbos” 
to lessen the costs of burial. They were interested in retaining 
Yiddish as a living language and also in transmitting the knowledge 
of Yiddish literature. For that purpose they conducted a Folk- 
Shule (Yiddish afternoon school) for several years. The Work- 
men’s Circle organized discussion groups and open forums. They 
argued about social and political problems of the day. On Friday 
nights, they would have dramatic readings and the singing of folk 
songs. They conducted citizenship classes for the new immigrants, 
teaching them to read and to write English. During and after 
World War I, they were very active in the clothing and relief 
drives for the European war sufferers. Every member of the 
Workmen’s Circle was automatically affiliated with the Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society [= HIAS]. Fifty cents of the member’s 
dues went to HIAS. The Workmen’s Circle had a meeting place 
of their own which was called the Labor Lyceum.” 

The Workmen’s Circle always took an active part in the labor 
movement in Utica and supported the national labor movement. 
They did not hesitate to support the Socialist Party and when the 
American Labor Party came into being they placed their votes 
and influence behind that party. In the 1930’s the labor group as 
represented by the Workmen’s Circle had dwindled. The 
members had become merchants and employers, and their children 
were entered in colleges and professional schools. Only a skeleton 
organization for the older members remains in existence at the 
present time.” 


™ Supra, p. 39. 

™ The Labor Lyceum was located on Deveraux Street. 

* Information on the Workmen’s Circle was supplied to the author in interviews 
with Max Meyers, Louis Lison and Israel Liberman, active leaders in the labor 
movement for many years. 
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The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association 


During the last days of the Passover holiday, in April of 1907 
or very shortly thereafter, Rabbi Simon Glazer of Montreal, 
Canada” spent a Sabbath weekend in Utica, where he delivered 
sermons in Yiddish at the various synagogues. It was announced 
that he would speak in English to the young men and young 
women on Sunday afternoon at Congregation House of Jacob. He 
was greeted by a large audience because it was an unusual event to 
listen to an English-speaking rabbi in an Orthodox synagogue. 
During the course of his address, he urged the young people to 
organize a Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion. Soon thereafter a group met for that purpose in a large tailor 
shop in the rear of the premises of a Mr. Slegman, located on the 
north side of Whitesboro Street, just west of Potter Street. Louis 
E. Krohn was elected as their first president.” 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association and the Ladies Hebrew 
Aid Society were both in need of funds to carry on their activi- 
ties." What better arrangements could there be than having the 
young people produce a minstrel show and the ladies sell the tickets 
and obtain the advertisements? These two organizations jointly 
began to present minstrel shows at the New Century Auditorium 
in 1908, and continued to sponsor these shows until 1920. The 
affairs were regarded as outstanding social events in the Jewish 
community. The enthusiastic young people adopted the slogan, 
“our own building in 1910.” However, in the spring of 1908, Isaac 
Dean erected a two-story brick building in the rear of his three- 
story apartment house on the west side of Washington Street, 
just north of Liberty Street. There he conducted a tailor shop on 
the upper floor and the lower floor he leased to the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association. The larger room served as a gymnasium and 
auditorium. A sliding door separated the gymnasium from a smaller 
front room, which was furnished as a club-room and library. When 


™ American Jewish Archives [=AJAl], vol. VIII, no. 1 (Jan. 1956), p. 49. 

*% Information on the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association 
was given to the author in interviews with Julius Tumposky and Sam Dean, active 
participants in its activities. 

® Infra, pp. 51-52. 
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public meetings were held the sliding doors were opened and the 
small room served as the stage or platform for the speakers. 

Samuel Reichler, son of Rabbi Moses Reichler, organized Friday 
evening “Literary Meetings.” Prominent Uticans addressed these 
sessions, among them State Senator Frederick M. Davenport, then 
Professor of Political Science at Hamilton College; Merwin K. 
Hart, a New York State Assemblyman and a strong supporter of 
Governor Charles E. Hughes; Professor Herbert Pease, the beloved 
principal of the Advanced School (contained seventh and eighth 
grades) and Emory L. Meade, Principal of the Utica Free Acad- 
emy. The series of literary evenings were concluded in the spring 
of 1909 with a huge mass meeting in Congregation House of Israel, 
addressed by the Honorable Ellis H. Roberts, former Treasurer 
of the United States. 


Juvenile delinquency was a real problem in the big cities because 
of the difficult adjustment of the large immigrant populations to the 
new life in the United States. This problem was reflected in the 
thinking of Jews in Utica, too. Quarters for Jewish education were 
inadequate. There was a lack of proper facilities for social and 
recreational activities for youth. There was an abortive rebellion 
against the public school.’ The “gangsterism” that was prevalent 
in New York City from 1912 to 1914 was headlined in the news- 
papers. All these factors and the dream of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Association for a building of their own 
finally resulted in action. In 1915 two houses were bought, re- 
modelled and the Hebrew Community Building at 122 Washington 
Street was opened for use by the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association and the Young Judaea clubs. This 
building was also to serve as the communal Talmud Torah, which 
it did after 1919. 

On June 13, 1915, the cornerstone for the “new Talmud Torah 
or Hebrew Community Building” was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies. This was the answer to the dream of the young people and 
the Ladies Hebrew Aid Society, who conducted jointly an annual 
Ball which raised funds for this very purpose. It was an impressive 
affair with the preacher and orator of the day, Reverend Zvi Hirsch 


" Infra, pp. 118-119. 
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Masliansky of New York, the guest speaker."* Samuel Reichler 
was chairman of the dedication and his words of introduction re- 
flected the problems of juvenile delinquency that were disturbing 
the Jews of New York City and of other large cities. According to 
a newspaper account, he declared: 


Here the Jewish young men and women will have the opportunity 
to store the brain with proper knowledge and broaden the mind 
with religious thought. Here we hope to erect our modern holy 
temple where the youth will learn to revere God and Law: to 
refrain from vice and support virtue: to love, hope and live."** 


The account of the ceremonies is described in the Utica Satur- 
day Globe: 


A large crowd witnessed the ceremonies which started at 3 o’clock. 
On a platform, draped with the blue-starred flag of Israel and 
the Stars and Stripes, were Mayor James D, Smith, former Mayor 
Frank J. Baker, George E, Dunham, Chief Rabbi Solomon Levin, 
Cantors William Dolgoff and Samuel Manchester, Dr. Masliansky, 
Attorney Samuel Reichler, Rev. S, L. Sumberg, Alderman Moses 
Goldbas, Jacob Rothstein, Isaac Denovsky, Samuel Levy, Joseph 
H. Rothner, A. L. Friedman, Jacob Ball, Barney Abelson, Myron 
S. Liberman and others, An excellent musical program added to the 
enjoyment of the exercises, which lasted from 3 to 6 and were 
continued in the evening at the House of Israel. 

Eloquent addresses congratulating the Hebrews of the city 
upon the attainment of the ideal for which they had worked so 
long and voiced an appeal for its support, were made by Attorney 
Samuel Reichler, Mayor James D. Smith, Alderman Moses Gold- 
bas, former Mayor Frank J. Baker, George E. Dunham, Chief 
Rabbi Solomon Levin and Dr. Hirsch Masliansky of New York, 
an orator of national prominence. Following the speaking, the 
letters of the Jewish alphabet were auctioned off, as were the 
bricks to be placed near the cornerstone and the trowel with 
which they were laid by which means over $750 were raised 
towards defraying the cost of erecting the new building. The 
honor of laying the cornerstone then fell to D. H. Kahn, The 
names which will appear upon the tablets of the builders are as 


® USG, June 19, 1915, p. 3. 
Lisaal P77 0 
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follows: Jacob Rothstein, Samuel Bonnett, A. Friedman, Samuel 
Silverstein, Maurice S. Copeland, David Myers, Solomon Gold- 
stone of Oneida; Maurice Copeland of Yorkville, Jacob Marcus- 
field, Benjamin Hermann, David Goldman, Harry Weiner, Max 
Lichtman, Harry Shapiro, Wolf Landsman, Jacob Rosenwald, 
Julius Kay, Alderman Moses Goldbas, Isaac Heims, Mrs, Harry 
Weiner, Edwin M. Speiler and Harris Berger. 

Those purchasing bricks were Rebecca Copeland, Simon 
Damsky and Mrs, Simon Damsky, Barnet Katzman, Samuel Gold- 
stone, Morris Rosen, Joseph H. Rothner, Samuel Honick and 
Samuel Rosen, Nathan Godfrey purchased the trowel. Morris 
Rosen read the parchment which was placed inside the corner- 
stone, and the right to place the box in the stone was purchased 
by Isaac Denofsky. In the evening, services were held in the House 
of Israel, during which Dr. Masliansky delivered a stirring address 
upon the world at war and the Jews’ part in it. It was a most 
instructive dissertation of the part Jews have taken in the world’s 
war.®° 


In order to defray expenses and furnish the building it was 
necessary to conduct a fair. At this “Hebrew Fair” Benjamin Jacob- 
son won the popularity prize contest. Miss Anita Weinberg won 
first prize by a small majority over her nearest competitor, Miss 
Althea H. Osber, who started the first Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation Sunday School and who had organized two Young Judaea 
clubs.** 

Jacob Routstone extolled the idea of a modern Hebrew School. 
An interesting and entertaining program was presented under the 
able direction of Miss Rose Fink and a sketch by Aweri and Chensir 
Camp Fire Groups was under the direction of Misses Helen Liber- 
man and Ethel Williams. Honorable Frederick M. Davenport was 
the main speaker of the evening. Other speakers were Wilbur B. 
Sprague, Superintendent of Schools, Prof. Frederic J. Sickles and 
Reverend Dana W. Bigelow, D. D.** 

On December 25, 1915, the building was opened for the activi- 
ties of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion. The committee in charge of furnishing the building consisted 


” The tablet was erected but many of the names do not correspond. 
° USG, June 19, 1915, p. 3. 
* Ibid., Nov. 20, 1915, p. 6. 
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of Miss Althea H. Osber, Miss Dorothy Kowalsky, Mrs. J. Sher- 
man, Mrs. Jacob Ball, Miss Rose Glick, Mrs. Jacob Krohngold, 
Mrs. Moses J. Goldbas, Miss Alice H. Lyons, Miss Mayme Kopel, 
Miss Harriett Levitt, Miss Leah Rosinsky, Miss Jane Mettleman 
and Miss Esther Goldstein.” 

The Hebrew Community Building was used exclusively for 
social and recreational purposes from 1915 to 1919. The war was 
probably responsible for the deferment of the use of the building 
as a Talmud Torah. However, in 1919, when the attempt to 1m- 
prove Jewish education was made, the building served as the 
Talmud Torah. Its occupancy as an educational center continued 
until 1943 when the Congregation House of Jacob opened its own 
Hebrew School on Clinton Place, which it called the Hebrew 
Academy.* 

One of the new functions of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, which was made possible by the 
Hebrew Community Building, was the sponsorship of the Gold- 
stone Speaking Contest, established in 1916 by Jacob A. Goldstone, 
prominent Jewish attorney, “for Hebrew young men and 
women.” The first contest was held in the Community Building in 
1917 under the auspices of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 
Samuel Reichler, Chairman, spoke on the value of such contests. 
Attorneys William F. Dowling, Dwight H. Colgrove and Edmund 
Wager were the judges. The speaking contest was definitely an 
attempt to Americanize the Jewish youth. In later years the Utica 
Section of the National Council of Jewish Women assumed the 
sponsorship and has continued the tradition down to the present 
day. 

An idea of the times and of the topics of current interest is re- 
flected in the subjects selected in the first contest. The following 
is the list of contestants and their respective themes: 


JACOBUG@OMINSEY is. iitis..ces-sd0css titcheesteete Last of the Hapsburgs 
JOSEPH SCHWARTZBERG .....scssssseeeees Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence 
HerMan HourwiI7z ........... te aS. Toussaint POuverture 
JACOBUZAVATSGN (heontecs.sncs-appacsemmeerr ceases Truth and Victory 

” Ibid. 
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IMLOSES, SHAPIRO sciiattecsiseesnh tht. es Destruction of Jerusalem 
CHARLES WILKINS ............ Senator Reed’s Address on the Jews 
HARRY BERMAN .....cssssscsceveees The Enslavement of the Belgians 


With the war fever dominant the first prize was awarded to Jacob 
Cominsky, and the second to Harry Berman.* 

The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Association could even 
boast of a junior division.®* It continued its activities in the Com- 
munity Building until the end of the 1920’s when the new Con- 
servative synagogue, Temple Beth EI, attracted its leadership and 
enrolled many of its members. The decline of the organization was 
also due to another factor: the Jews were moving “uptown,” in 
the southern section of the city where Temple Beth El was erected 
with its fine facilities. The Young Men’s Hebrew Association dis- 
appeared from the scene although the Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association continued until 1938. The latter organization was sub- 
sidized by the Federation of Jewish Social Service. It carried on 
its activities in rented quarters in Temple Beth El during the years 
1932-1936 and its members continued to advocate the building of 
a community center. 

The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association had 
been a potent force in the Jewish community for about two 
decades. Many of the founders of Temple Beth E] and many of the 
future leaders of the Jewish community were “old Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association boys.” *° 


Ladies Hebrew Aid Society 


The beginning of organized Jewish social work can be traced 
back to March 19, 1905, when ‘“‘a number of Hebrew ladies gath- 
ered at the residence of Mrs. Moses J. Goldbas for the purpose of 
forming a society to aid the sick and the poor of the city.” The 
Reverend Louis Levine addressed the ladies “on the object of the 
society.” They decided that officers were to be elected every six 


* UDP, May 26, 1917. 

* Tbid., 1920-1928, passim. 

8°'The following men served as presidents of the organization: Louis E. Krohn, 
William R. Goldbas, Isidor Krohn, Julius Tumposky, Nathan Horwitz, Max 
W. Caplan, Harry D. Cone, Samuel Reichler, Jacob Tumposky, Samuel J. Smith 
and Morace Freedman. 
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months; to meet in rooms of the Hebrew Free School every first 
and third Sunday; to have a sick committee, which acted as an 
investigating committee, with power to give immediate help. The 
minutes disclose that during the first two years they gave one 
family as much as five dollars; that they bought shoes for poor 
people; paid a week’s lodging for a poor woman; gave one man 
his fare to return to New York rather than give him two dollars 
every month; gave poor people help for Passover; ten dollars aid 
to Russian sufferers; a ton of coal to the Hebrew Free School; a 
twenty dollar loan to a poor family and paid the janitor twenty- 
five cents per meeting. The names of the recipients were rarely 
recorded in the minutes. The members paid dues, gave donations, 
engaged in raffles, picnics and annual entertainments and _ balls.*’ 

In 1908, the Ladies Hebrew Aid Society and the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association jointly held their First Annual Entertainment 
and Ball. The Annual Program Book shows that in 1916 the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association of Utica debated with the Syracuse 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association on the subject, “Resolved that 
the Establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine will solve the Jew 
ish Problem.” * At the Ninth Annual Entertainment and Ball, 
given jointly by the Ladies Hebrew Aid Society and the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, ‘“‘an operetta arranged for vaudeville” 
called “In Palestine” was produced. The lyrics were written by 
Abraham Goldner and the music by Myron M. Leve.*® 

The Ladies Hebrew Aid Society was in existence until 1920. In 
that year the Entertainment and Ball was given for the benefit of 
the Society and the Jewish Home for the Aged. The total receipts 
of $410.33 were divided equally. The Society went out of exist- 
ence when many of the ladies joined the National Council of Jew- 


* The above information was taken from the original minutes of the Ladies 
Hebrew Aid Society, which are in possession of Mrs. Moses J. Goldbas. The first 
officers were: Mrs. Moses J. Goldbas, President; Mrs. David Alexander, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Jacob Jacobson, Secretary; Mrs. Flora Glick, Treasurer and the 
Reverend Louis Levine, an honorary member. On October 15, 1905, Mrs. Dora 
Livingstone was elected President; Mrs. Bessie Grossman, Vice-President; Mrs. 
Annie Goldbas, Secretary and Mrs. Flora Glick, Treasurer. 

“Program of Eighth Annual Entertainment and Ball, March 11, 1916, given by 
the YMHA and the Ladies Hebrew Aid Society. 

* Program of Ninth Annual Entertainment and Ball, Feb. 12, 1917. 
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ish Women. Its work was taken over by the Case Committee of 
the Utica Section of the Council of Jewish Women. 


Jewish Home for the Aged 


The problem of the aged was coming to the fore. In Syracuse, 
so the true story is told, an old Jewish man refused to go to the 
poor house or county home and he actually died in the synagogue 
basement, which aroused the compassion of the community.°*® This 
tragedy galvanized the Jewish community in the formation of the 
Jewish Home for the Aged. The Syracuse Jews were joined in 
partnership by Utica and the surrounding communities and they 
established the Jewish Home for the Aged of Central New York 
in November, 1912, at Syracuse.** The Board of Directors consisted 
of people chosen from the affiliated communities. The Utica com- 
munity had an admittance committee that investigated and approved 
the indigent individual for entrance into the Home.* At times there 
were five or six old people from Utica in the Home and in 1943 
there were as many as seventeen. The Utica Board was responsible 
for collecting funds from individuals who were called members of 
the Home. When the Federation of Jewish Social Service was 
established, and it received funds from the Utica Community 
Chest, it allocated a specific sum for the Home in addition to the 
members’ contributions. The Home expanded in size and additional 
amounts up to $4,000.00 were contributed during the late 1940's 
by the Jewish Community Council. When the Charles T. Sitrin 
Home was established in Utica the allocations were eliminated be- 
cause Utica ceased to send old people to the Jewish Home for the 
Aged in Syracuse.” 


Council of Jewish Women and Hadassah 


In the second decade of the twentieth century two dynamic 
women’s organizations—the Utica Section of the National Council 
of Jewish Women and the Utica Chapter of Hadassah—came into 


° Program Book of 1920. 

STS GE ebiih 2.1916. 

® See printed booklet, Jewish Home for the Aged of Central New York, Seventh 
Annual Report (Syracuse, Dec. 31, 1919). 

*% See “Jewish Community Council Budgets.” Table XXII, infra., p. 175. 
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being. The Utica Section of the National Council of Jewish 
Women was organized in 1915. Its first president was Mrs. H. 
Myron Liberman. At that time the Utica Section of the Council, 
in accordance with the policies of the national organization, was 
engaged in immigration problems and Americanization work. The 
membership of the Council consisted mostly of the English-speak- 
ing element that gradually took over the social work of the Ladies 
Hebrew Aid Society and the immigration and Americanization 
work of the Workmen’s Circle. 

When the Community Chest—a fund raising agency that united 
the multiplicity of campaigns into one effort—was organized in 1922 
the Jewish group was invited to become a member agency. In order 
to qualify it was necessary to have an official social agency. The 
Council of Jewish Women organized the Federation of Jewish 
Social Service as that agency authorized to enter the Utica Com- 
munity Chest. This Federation consisted of the Case Committee 
of the Council of Jewish Women, the Committee for the Home 
for the Aged of Syracuse, the Krohngold Vacation Camp and 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association. The 
Utica Chapter of the Council of Jewish Women has been the guid- 
ing force in the Federation until the present day although the Fed- 
eration is a communal institution. When the Jewish Community 
took over many aspects of Jewish communal work, the main social 
work continued under the auspices of the Case Committee of the 
Council of Jewish Women. The growth of the Council is indicated 
by Table III. 


Taste III 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 
Year | Number of Members | Funds Raised 
1915 54 $206.00 
1940--1941 120 whic 
1948-1949 288 2,969.00 
1953-1954 Biz 3,355.00 
1956-1957 285 3,200.00 


The Utica Chapter of Hadassah was organized in 1917 by Miss 
Amelia Shacofsky and Mesdames Minnie Krohn, Libby Holstein, 


“The Krohngold Vacation Camp was named in memory of Bertha Krohngold. 
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Bertha Harris, Mary Marks and Sara Lewis with approximately 
twenty members. Miss Shacofsky, president of Hadassah for many 
years, was the daughter of Abraham Shacofsky, one of the pioneer 
Jewish settlers. Hadassah’s progress was very slow in the early 
years from 1917 until 1930. It then began to grow steadily in 
numbers, in activity for Palestine and in influence among the Jew- 
ish women. In 1949 the Hadassah chapter reached the unprece - 
dented total of 530 members.®® Hadassah’s development in Utica 


is reflected in Table IV. 


TasLe [V 
HADASSAH”? 
Year | Number of Members | Funds Raised 

1917 20 
1940-1941 182 $3,301.00 
1948-1949 530 
1952-1953 453 14,863.00 
1956-1957 500 15,100.00 


THE IMPACT OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


As the Russian and German armies marched back and forth in 
Eastern Europe, a region inhabited by several million Jews, the 
cries of distress were soon heard in every Jewish community of 
our land. The Jewish community of Palestine was also affected 
adversely. Relief organizations multiplied and called upon the 
Jewish people for financial contributions. Three main committees, 
—the American Jewish Relief Committee, the Central Relief Com- 
mittee and the People’s Relief Committee,—collected funds from 
Utica Jewry between 1916 and 1924. These committees finally 
merged into the national organization, which is called today the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. 

On April 6, 1917, the United States entered World War I, an 
event that was destined to change Jewish life and the life of man- 
kind. Ninety-five Jewish young men from Utica joined the 


® Jewish Community News [=JCN], Dec. 29, 1949. These statistics were ob- 
tained from the office of the National Hadassah, New York City. 
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colors.°® ‘The war conditions and the relief efforts for stricken 
European Jewry dominated the activity of the Jewish community. 
The plans for the expanded House of Israel synagogue were 
abandoned. The Hebrew Community Building was used for the 
activities of the Young Men‘s and Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation and Young Judaea Clubs. When the war ended, the 
economic situation of the Jewish people had improved consider- 
ably. ‘hey then began moving out of their old settled neighbor- 
hoods in the Second and Third Wards into the southern section of 
the city. 

The half century between 1870 and 1920 was a period of growth. 
The Jewish community organized five permanent synagogues and 
several of short duration. There were six fraternal lodges which 
catered to the needs of the immigrant population. The charitable 
and social work was, at first, taken care of by the synagogues and 
the Hakhnosas Orbim, then by the Ladies Hebrew Aid Society 
and later by the Jewish Federation of Social Service. The young 
people started the Graetz Circle, which in turn influenced the 
formation of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation. The community became conscious of its educational re- 
sponsibility and the Hebrew Free School, or as it was also called 
the Talmud Torah, was formed. The Reform and Conservative 
Sunday Schools lasted a short time. The Jewish fraternal lodges and 
the Workmen’s Circle were very active in their respective work. 
In the women’s field the Council of Jewish Women was followed 
by Hadassah and the Sisterhood of Temple Beth El. Zionist youth 
organizations were stimulated by the national Young Judaea move- 
ment and the ideal of rebuilding Zion. These fifty years were a 
period of ferment and growth, a groping for permanent institutions 
and stability in Jewish life. 

** See the program, Banquet in honor of Y. M. H. A. Men from Service, Hebrew 
Community Building, Sunday, May 18, 1919 which gives the complete list of those 


who served in World War I. Because of its rarity, the list is fully reproduced in 
Table XXIV, infra, p. 178. 


ITI 
Building New Foundations 


THE IMPACT OF AMERICANIZATION 


WITH THE IMPROVED ECONOMIC PosITIoN of American Jewry after 
World War I, American Jewry not only became the provider 
for the economically depressed but also the protector for the 
politically oppressed Jews of Europe and elsewhere. Moreover, it 
should be noted that Jewish immigration was practically shut off 
with the Immigration Acts of 1921 and 1924.1 American Jewry 
could no longer depend upon a replenishment of Jews and Judaism 
from abroad, and, more and more, would have to depend upon its 
own spiritual and creative resources. 

Three new factors entered into the life of Utica Jewry. The 
first was that they began to move out of the Jewish “ghetto” into 
the southern section of the city, due of course, to their improved 
economic situation. The Conservative Temple Beth FE] in 1919 was 
the first synagogue to move away from the Whitesboro Street 
neighborhood. The next synagogue was Congregation Shaarei 
Tefillah that was established in the Corn Hill (“uptown’’) section 
of the city in 1924.’ 

The second factor was the changing educational pattern of the 
sons and daughters of the erstwhile immigrants. More and more 
attended colleges to quench their thirst for secular knowledge and 
professional training. This new orientation led to the formation of 
the American type of fraternal lodges, the founding of Temple 


1 Mark Wischnitzer, To Dwell in Safety (Philadelphia, 1949), p. 51. 

* The incorporators in 1924 were Pinchos A. Landau, Nathan Waxman and 
Jacob Smith; the trustees for one year, Louis Brill, Julius Weinstein, Louis 
Assinovsky and Harry Cummins; for two years, Samuel Perlman, Julius Manning, 
Jacob Wineburg and Marvin Smith; for three years, Sam Zavatsky, Samuel Wold- 
enberg and Harry Shapiro (RAOC, Book I, March 15, 1923, p. 478). 


oy 
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Beth El, the Harmony Club and the various Zionist organizations 
—Hadassah, Mizrachi, the Utica District of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America and the Zionist youth clubs. The Bikor Cholim 
[Bikkur Hlolim] Society, which is discussed below, was also added 
to Utica’s social welfare organizations.’ 

The third factor in building new foundations for Jewish com- 
munity life was the creation of the Jewish Community Council 
—a communally recognized, democratic organization as the authori- 
tative spokesman and guide for Jewish living. It was also after World 
War I that individual Jews of Utica became active in local political 
parties, the Community Chest, luncheon service clubs, philan- 
thropic and cultural organizations. The Jews of Utica participated 
actively in the regional and national Jewish organizations such as 
the Jewish Welfare Board, the Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds, the United Jewish Appeal, the Zionist Region 
and other kindred organizations. Starting on October 29, 1929, with 
the economic crisis in the country, and followed shortly thereafter 
with the Hitler persecutions and the catastrophic World War II, 
the Jewish community was adversely affected. 


NEW FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The rapid Americanization of the members of the Jewish com- 
munity may be gauged by their organizing lodges of the American 
type of fraternal organization. Thus, in 1916, the first all-Jewish 
lodge in Utica of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, called 
the Jonathan Lodge No. 944, was organized. 

Then followed the Moriah Lodge No. 958, Free and Accepted 
Masons, in 1919. Before that time there were a few Jews who 
were Masons but it was rather difficult to be accepted in the ex- 
isting lodges. Barney Abelson, a member of Oriental Lodge No. 
224, Free and Accepted Masons, was the leader in the formation 
of an all-Jewish Masonic fraternity. The Moriah Lodge prospered 
and helped to build fraternal solidarity within the Masonic frater- 
nity. The leaders of the Moriah Lodge rose high in Masonic ranks, 
and in 1941, Jacob Tumposky, an eloquent orator, became a thirty- 
third degree Mason. The wives and sisters of Masons, being eligible 


* Infra, pp. 124-125. 
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to join the Order of the Eastern Star, formed the Shoshano Chapter 
in 1920. Then followed establishment of the Jonathan Rebeccah 
Lodge No. 637 of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows in 1925, 
the Utica Lodge No. 586 of the Knights of Pythias in 1927, and the 
Deborah Pythian Sisters in 1935. 

The appearance of the American type of fraternal lodge acceler- 
ated the demise of the Jewish lodges of the Independent Orders of 
Brith Abraham and Brith Sholom. The Jewish lodges lingered on 
but after 1920 members remained only for the sick and death 
benefits which the families would receive. 


The Harmony Club 


A luncheon club called the Harmony Club of Utica was 
chartered on January 30, 1923, for Jewish professional and busi- 
ness men.* Not only did the Club carry on the usual luncheon pro- 
gram with speakers and musical entertainment but also concerned 
itself with civic work; participated in the movement to preserve 
historical landmarks in the Mohawk Valley by purchasing an acre 
of land in the Oriskany Battlefield Plot; erected an outdoor pavilion 
at the Bertha Krohngold Vacation Camp; held a fathers’ and sons’ 
luncheon during Boys’ Week; participated in Americanization 
work of the local civic organization, the Citizens Bureau; sponsored 
the Samuel Dean prizes at the Utica Free Academy and the David 
J. Goldstein prizes at Temple Beth El Sunday School and at the 
Hebrew Free School. The Club also encouraged the work of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association and participated in the Com- 
munity Chest Drive. Dues were five dollars per year and ten dollars 
was the initiation fee. The Club existed only until 1928 because the 
leaders and most of the members became active in Temple Beth El.° 


THE CONSERVATIVE MOVEMENT 
Temple Beth El 


The pattern of Jewish living was changing and the native-born 
Jewish generation was restive, dissatisfied with the uncompromising 


* Object, Membership, Constitution and By-Laws of the Harmony Club of Utica, 
N.Y. Chartered Jan. 30, 1923 [pamphlet]. 

5 The presidents of the Harmony Club were: William R. Goldbas, 1923; Reuben 
Federman, 1924; David J. Goldstein, 1925; Louis E. Krohn, 1926 and Benjamin C. 
Grossman, 1928; (ibid). 
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Orthodoxy of their parents. They felt keenly the desirability of 
harmonizing Jewish tradition with the demands of modern life. 
Neither the “old shul” (Beth Jacob) nor the “new shul” (Beth 
Israel) had ever made any changes, in its activities—certainly not 
in the religious service. Even the physical structures of the syna- 
gogues remained the same except for a few minor alterations. In 
education the system of hadarim (private classrooms) and melam- 
medim (private instructors) continued. 

The first attempt at change was the founding of the Reform 
Temple Beth El in 1903, to which we have alluded above.* The 
second attempt from 1909 to 1911, which was conservative in 
character, resulted in the establishment of the Modern Hebrew 
School with the introduction of Friday evening services for the 
younger generation. Rabbi Louis J. Haas, a graduate of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, was called to head this new institution. 
This venture lasted only one year.” 

A few years later, immediately after the High Holy Day services 
of September, 1918, Julius Rothstein, well-known realtor and active 
in the civic life of the community and Jacob A. Goldstone, promi- 
nent lawyer, made a house-to-house canvas for contributions to a 
new synagogue. [hey secured fifty-two subscribers for a total sum 
of $4,850. This stimulated a meeting of eighty people on June 11, 
1919, to organize a Conservative synagogue which they named 
Temple Beth El. Eight more members soon joined and these eighty- 
eight became the charter members. Four charter members were 
women—Mesdames Flora Glick, Minnie Krohn, Etta Routstone, and 
Miss Amelia Shacofsky. The new synagogue started life auspici- 
ously with an additional gift of $1,500—a legacy from the former 
Temple Beth El. Some of the respected leaders of the community 
like Barney Abelson and Myron S. Liberman, who were prominent 
in encouraging the Reform synagogue in 1903, wholeheartedly 
supported the Conservative Temple Beth El but kept themselves in 
the background so as not to prejudice the existence of the new in- 
stitution. With contributions from additional charter members, a 
total of $6,700 was obtained. The First Welsh Methodist Church at 


° Supra, pp. 35-37. 
“Infra, pp. 116-117. 
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Hopper and Union Streets was purchased on July 11, 1919.8 The 
first elected officers were: Jacob A. Goldstone, President; Julius 
Tumposky, Secretary and David L. Cohen, Treasurer.® 

Rabbi Reuben Kaufman of Worcester, Massachusetts, a graduate 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, was called to occupy the 
pulpit. Simcha Copeland, a brother of David Copeland, was elected 
cantor. Services were conducted in Hebrew with readings in English 
and with the assistance of a female choir of ten voices. Tradition has 
it that Jacob A. Goldstone and David L. Cohen strictly supervised 
the decorum. Talking during the services was forbidden and all 
had to rise and sit for the shemoneh ‘esre (eighteen benedictions) 
at the same time. Rabbi Kaufman organized a Sunday School and 
the first Confirmation service was held on Shabuot, May 18, 1920. 
He also organized a Men’s Club that held regular meetings which 
was addressed by some of the most prominent rabbis of the coun- 
try, such as Doctor Joseph Silverman of Temple Emanu-El of New 
York, Doctor Samuel Schulman of Temple Beth El of New York, 
Rabbi Marius Ransom of Albany and Doctor Nathan Krass of 
Temple Emanu-El. He also conducted religious services at the 
Utica State Hospital. The Ladies Auxiliary of the Temple aided 
him in the social and musical programs and provided refreshments 
for the patients. He was active in the Community Chest drives. In 
1920, Rabbi Kaufman organized and led the Jewish Relief Cam- 
paign. With the aid of a committee of prominent Christians he 
raised the huge sum of $59,000.1° He was active in the United 
Synagogue, attended its annual conventions and enrolled the Ladies 
Auxiliary into the Women’s League of the United Synagogue. In 
1925, he left Utica for Temple Emanuel, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Julius Tumposky became the second President in 1921. During 
his administration the Temple officially joined the United Syna- 
gogue of America. In February, 1922, the Temple honored Jacob 

®* The incorporators were: Jacob A. Goldstone, Louis E. Krohn, Julius Tumposky, 
and the Trustees (for one year) Louis Abelson, Isaac Dean, David L. Cohen, 
Julius Tumposky; (for two years) Harry Kowalsky, Hyman L. Jacobson, Herman 
E. Kowalsky, Louis J. Satin; and (for three years) Jacob A. Goldstone, Louis 
FE. Krohn, Philip Simons (RAOC, Book I, p. 467, Nov. 13, 1919). 


*See Table XXIX, infra, p. 184. 
Infra, pp. 127-129. See also Table XXI, infra, p. 173. 
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A. Goldstone, its first President, with a testimonial dinner.™ In 
1922, Simcha Copeland, the first cantor of Temple Beth El passed 
away. He was succeeded by D. Davis, who also served as teacher. 

Louis E. Krohn was elected president in 1923 and in his admin- 
istration the Temple bought the cemetery in Whitesboro.?? He was 
succeeded by Julius Rothstein as president in 1924, when the Tem- 
ple organized its Hebrew School with M. Dorfman as cantor and 
teacher. Jacob A. Goldstone was elected president for the second 
time in 1925. During his tenure, the burning of the synagogue 
mortgage of $1,685 took place. On August 25, 1925, Rabbi Isidor 
B. Hoffman, a graduate of the Jewish Theological Seminary, was 
called to succeed Rabbi Kaufman. Reverend Emanuel Hollander 
was then elected to serve as cantor. The father of the Temple’s 
new spiritual leader, Rabbi Charles I. Hoffman, delivered the in- 
stallation sermon. 
, Temple Beth El was steadily gaining members. From the original 
eighty founders of July 11, 1919, it grew to one hundred fifty- 
five families by 1925."* The synagogue on Hopper Street was too 
small to accommodate so large a congregation, a Hebrew School, a 
Sunday School and the social activities. The leaders realized that 
the location was near the commercial center of the city which was 
not too favorable since the Jewish population was moving to 
Utica’s southern section. On Kol Nidre (Eve of Day of Atone- 
ment) Rabbi Hoffman challenged the Congregation to build an 
adequate house of worship with proper facilities for an enlarged 
educational, social and religious program for young and old—a 
synagogue center. On February 25, 1926, at a congregational 
banquet the sum of $59,000 was pledged for the new edifice.** 
Two of the large gifts were pledged on condition that an organ be 
installed. Since the Temple membership refused to install an organ 
these pledges were never paid. 

Samuel Reichler, son of Rabbi Moses Reichler, was elected 
president in 1926 and he served until 1930. On April 4, 1927, the 
large mansion on Genesee and Scott Streets was purchased for the 


“UDP, Feb. 14, 1922. 

” Beth-El Cemetery Corporation, Certificate of Incorporation, July 31, 1929, 
RAOC, Book XIV, p. 6. 

“ Temple Beth-El thru 25 years, 1919-1945 (Utica, 1945), p. 3. 

“Temple Beth-El Bulletin [=TBEB], Feb. 5, 1926. 
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new Temple Center site. This was a fortunate choice because it 
was close to the new Jewish neighborhood. 


It was also located in a most beautiful section of the city, noted 
for its religious edifices and fine old mansions, On one side of the 
new Temple was the First Presbyterian Church and diagonally 
opposite was the Grecian building of the Church of Christ Scien- 
tist, and further to the south was the (Lutheran) Church of the 
Redeemer.1® 


This was symbolic of the brotherly relationship that would exist 
and has existed among these religious groupings. 

The results of Rabbi Hoffman’s leadership in Temple Beth El 
during 1925-1928 show that the institution kept growing steadily, 
and that it had expanded beyond its original quarters, taking care of 
the growing membership and its manifold activities. The religious 
school population was soon doubled, a school choir was organized, 
the high school department consisted of twenty-three students and 
adult classes were held weekly with an average attendance of fif- 
teen. Discussions following the Friday night services were inaugu- 
rated as was the annual Thanksgiving Day Service. The Young 
Peoples’ League was organized, consisting of a Dramatic and Music 
Circle and a Temple Social Work Committee.*® The social life of 
the Congregation was highlighted by the Annual Ball held in 
December, sponsored by the Sisterhood. Temple Beth El went 
beyond its local horizon by contributing funds for the Jerusalem 
Synagogue Center in 1925. Today the Jerusalem Synagogue 
Center is called the Jeshurun Synagogue. The United Synagogue of 
America bought the site, erected the building and donated the build- 
ing to the Chief Rabbi of Israel to be used as his synagogue. 

Rabbi Hoffman introduced an annual College Night service at 
the end of December to welcome the homecoming students,” and 
a communal Seder (home service on first night of Passover) in 
1926, which was repeated successfully for the next two years.?® 
The Young People’s League with its Music and Dramatic Circles 
staged several plays. Girl Scout Troop No. 2 was led by Shirley 


* Temple Beth-El thru 25 Years, 1919-1945, p. 4. 
** TBEB, Dec. 4, 1925. 
* [bid., Dec. 18, 1925. 
* Ibid., April 2, 1926. 
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Pressler.*® A featured social and cultural activity was the introduc- 
tion of supper meetings for the congregation, followed by discus- 
sions and musical programs. These supper meetings were addressed 
by such personalities as Justice William Dowling, Rabbi Max Arzt 
of Scranton, Paul Williams, editor of the Utica Daily Press and 
Rabbi Jerome Rosen of Schenectady. An annual Mother and 
Daughter Banquet” was instituted and a Father and Son Dinner” 
was established with the Temple Boy Scouts as the special guests, 

The school and synagogue activities were strengthened by the 
efforts of Solomon Jacobson, formerly a student of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, who came to Temple Beth EI as teacher, 
principal and club leader." During the summer of 1927, Rabbi 
Hoffman with the aid of a committee secured forty new members 
and it became necessary to hold a parallel service on the High Holy 
Days at the Temple House, the site of the new building. Joseph 
Zeitlin, a senior at the Jewish Theological Seminary and Solomon 
Jacobson conducted this service.*! The price for a seat at the 
parallel service was five dollars.** In the synagogue proper only 
members who paid seventy-five dollars dues or more were privi- 
leged to worship. 

In September, 1927, the Sunday School had eight classes includ- 
ing the high school department. The week-day classes of the religious 
school were held in the building of the Jonathan Lodge Independ- 
ent Order Odd Fellows on Genesee and Dakin Street during 1926 
and 1927. The Hanukkah Entertainment which attracted several 
hundred children and parents and the closing exercises of the school 
were held in the Utica Free Academy auditorium. The High Holy 
Day Services for 1928 were held in the New Century Auditorium 
because the Temple on Hopper Street was sold and construction 
on the new site had been started. The school sessions were then 
held in the Stone residence at 1610 Oneida Street. Rabbi Hoffman 
resigned his position in 1928 to accept the directorship of the 
Hillel Foundation at Cornell University. 

Ten years after its founding, Temple Beth El was prepared to 

" Ibid., Feb. 5, 1926. 


” Ibid., Jan. 28, 1927. 
1 Ibid., Sept. 16, 1927. 
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lay the cornerstone of its new edifice. It was a happy celebration 
and the fulfillment of a cherished dream. 


On June 30, 1929, the honor of laying the cornerstone was 
given to Myron S, Liberman. A box containing the historic records 
was placed in the cornerstone. The honor of depositing the history 
of the synagogue was given to Julius Tumposky. Mrs. Lena Cone 
Galinsky, President of the Sisterhood, inserted the history of the 
Sisterhood. Solomon Jacobson, Director of the religious school, 
placed the roster of the school children in the box. The ceremony 
was completed with Joseph Sonneborn, Chairman of the Building 
Committee, depositing a list of members and contributors to the 
building fund. Addresses were delivered by Samuel Reichler, 
President, Honorable Fred J. Rath, Mayor of Utica, the Reverend 
Theodore Speers of the First Presbyterian Church, Rabbi Reuben 
Kaufman and Rabbi Hoffman. Doctor Nathan Krass of Temple 
Emanu-El, New York City delivered the main address and Rabbi 
Jesse Bienenfeld of Congregation Adath Jeshurun of Syracuse 
opened and closed with prayer. The choir sang musical selections 
under the direction of Cantor Emanuel Hollander. Julius Tum- 
posky was chairman of the committee on cornerstone ceremonies. 

The new building cost $205,000 which was rather an impressive 
sum for so small a community even in those days of high inflation. 
The synagogue was built with a seating capacity of 650 and a 
convertible auditorium-gymnasium that could seat up to 700. Other 
facilities of the building consisted of seven classrooms; a chapel 
which in 1952 was dedicated by Mr. and Mrs. Ben W. Weitzman 
in memory of Fannie and David Weitzman; the library, dedicated 
to Moriah Lodge which furnished it; a kitchen, capable of serving 
banquets for several hundred people in the auditorium and the 
adjoining dining-room; and offices for the rabbi, the secretary and 
the cantor. The building also contained a sisterhood lounge, cloak- 
rooms, showers and other facilities. 

On October 29, 1929, four months after the laying of the 
cornerstone, the terrible stock-market crash occurred. The affluent 
members saw their wealth disappear. Some members who could 
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not pay their pledges dropped out. Only the strong in courage 
and those who had faith in the future of Temple Beth El re- 
mained. During the interim period, from 1928 to 1930, the syna- 
gogue was without a rabbi. In January, 1930, Rabbi S. Joshua Kohn 
was officially invited to become the spiritual leader of Temple 
Beth El. Having previously made arrangements for an extended 
trip abroad to study at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, he 
began his ministry upon his return from the Holy Land on August 
1, 1930, in the gloomy depression which was to last throughout 
the thirties. Temple Beth El was indebted for about $130,000 and 
the membership could hardly support the normal cost of maintain- 
ing so large an institution. The leaders of the synagogue had expected 
many new members to join the new and beautiful institution. In- 
stead, there was apathy and indifference. To the rescue came Jacob 
Tumposky, the dynamic leader, who undertook the chairmanship 
of a membership campaign that succeeded in enrolling about one 
hundred new members. 

The Temple encountered opposition from some of the Orthodox 
Jews. For instance, an anonymous circular, printed in Yiddish, con- 
taining resolutions passed by the “Union of Orthodox Rabbis” 
was distributed locally and sent to the rabbi of the Temple. These 
resolutions stated that Jews “should stay far away from the Con- 
servatives and their Temples,” and that marriages performed by 
Conservative rabbis were null and void. Other resolutions were of a 
more drastic character.”® The opposition had little effect on the con- 
gregation. Such unorthodox practices as men and women sitting to- 
gether, English prayers at the late Friday evening and Sabbath 
morning services, and the confirmation of girls were welcomed by 
the membership. These changes were not new for they had been 
practiced for ten years in the Temple. 

The membership dues in Temple Beth El were arranged on a 
sliding scale from $75 to $250 per year. The privileges of member- 
ship included two seats for the High Holy Days and tuition for all 
eligible children of members in Sunday or daily religious school. 
In 1929, there were about ten members who paid $250 annually 
and many who paid more than $75. But with the coming of the 
depression the large dues payers dropped to the minimum, and the 

* Yiddish circular, in possession of Utica Public Library. 
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minimum became the maximum. However, the enlarged member- 
ship in 1930 and 1931 increased the school population. In 1932, 
there were 200 children in the Hebrew, Sunday and Extension 
Hebrew High School.** Of these, one hundred attended both 
Hebrew and Sunday School and the other one hundred attended 
Sunday School only. The Hebrew classes were conducted on a 
two-day-a-week schedule with one hour for each session and the 
Sunday school was a separate department. 

The depression, which many thought would be of short duration 
dragged on into the late thirties. Quite a few members took their 
children out of the school. In order to alleviate the situation the 
membership plan was changed in 1932 and dues were lowered to 
twenty-five dollars per family. Separate school fees were instituted 
—forty dollars for one child in Hebrew School and ten dollars for 
one child in Sunday School.?* This change stabilized the financial 
situation for a few years, for now the Congregation knew its finan- 
cial limits and ceased to count on large dues-payers who could 
not fulfill their obligations. 

The real task was to make Temple Beth El a religious, educa- 
tional and social institution despite the depression. A new program 
was instituted. In November, 1930, the Sisterhood undertook the 
sponsorship of the Book Review Club, thus stimulating interest in 
good books of Jewish and general interest. It is still functioning 
effectively. Adult classes in Hebrew for women were instituted in 
1932, and so was a Child Study Group. Emphasis was laid on 
education, on the Hebrew School, the Sunday School and the 
Extension Hebrew High School. Elaborate holiday celebrations 
were held in the school with plays, dances and recitations by the 
children. These were supervised by Mrs. S. Joshua (Priva) Kohn 
and volunteers. Miss Sara Freedman coached many of the plays, 
while Rosalind Bengloff and Irma Lumberg prepared dance skits. 
The teachers in the Hebrew School during the early years of the 
depression were Moshe Rivlin, formerly of Palestine, Emanuel 
Kumin, Reuben Resnick (who subsequently became a supervisor 
of Jewish education in Chicago), Miss Kate Sonne and Irving 
Rokeach. The Sunday School teachers were recruited locally. 


*See “Jewish Education Statistics,” Table XXXIX, infra, pp. 193-194. 
** Mimeographed membership plan in possession of Utica Public Library. 
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The Annual Lecture Series inaugurated in 1936, brought to 
Utica such outstanding personalities as Rabbi Milton Steinberg, 
John Haynes Holmes, Doctor Solomon Grayzel, Marvin Lowen- 
thal, Doctor Israel Efros, Doctor Robert Gordis, Doctor Simon 
Greenberg, Doctor Abram L. Sachar, Ludwig Lewisohn, Doctor 
Abraham A. Neuman, Maurice Samuel, Lord Snell, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Doctor Everett R. Clinchy, and others. Another educa- 
tional project was the Adult Jewish Institute conducted by Rabbi 
and Mrs. Kohn featuring courses in History, Bible and Hebrew for 
members of the congregation. The Oneg Shabbat (Sabbath Joy) 
Study Circle was instituted with a program of current Jewish 
events, Hebrew and Yiddish folk singing and a topic of the day 
or a subject of special interest. 


Joseph Sonneborn led the congregation as president from 1930 
to 1933, through the first years of the depression. Julius Tumposky 
was recalled as president during the most trying period of 1933- 
1939. He served ably, with wisdom, tact and resourcefulness. 
Doctor Herman Kowalsky followed as president from 1940-1945. 
Samuel J. Smith was president from 1946-1952. Jacob Horwitz 
presided in 1953 and died while in office. Sidney J. Lacher then 
followed in the presidency. During the 1930’s and most of the 
1940’s, Temple Beth El was the center of Jewish activity for most 
of the Jewish organizations and the youth groups. Its membership 
grew steadily and as prosperity came back, the financial condition 
of the Temple improved. To round out the picture of Jewish life 
in Utica, it is necessary to describe the outside activities of Temple 
Beth El in the community at large as well as the activities of the 


Sisterhood and the Men’s Club. 


COMMUNAL RELATIONSHIP 


On the corner of Genesee and Scott Streets, opposite Temple 
Beth El, stands the First Presbyterian Church. On Thanksgiving 
Day of 1930, the Reverend Theodore C. Speers, of the Church, in- 
vited Rabbi Hoffman to be its guest speaker. In 1932, Reverend 
Speers suggested to Rabbi Kohn that they institute a Union 
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Thanksgiving Day Service of a non-denominational character for 
the church and the synagogue on an experimental basis. The first 
Union Thanksgiving Day Service was held in the First Presbyterian 
Church on November 25, 1932. Reverend Speers conducted the 
Service; Rabbi Kohn preached the sermon and Cantor Hollander 
sang the solo. This idea found favor with the people and it was 
decided to include other neighboring churches in the Union Serv- 
ice. The Plymouth Congregational Church, the Church of Recon- 
ciliation, and the South Congregational Church joined in this an- 
nual religious event. This tradition of interdenominational Thanks- 
giving Day Services has continued down to the present day. The 
ministers of the churches and the rabbi of Temple Beth El parti- 
cipate in each service. The sermon is delivered alternately by 
rabbi and minister and the collection is divided between Jewish 
and Christian charitable causes. Attendance at the Union Service 
has always been very large and that is why Temple Beth El and 
First Presbyterian Church have been used alternately because of 
their large seating capacities. These services have become an ac- 
cepted institution. They have had a benign influence in the com- 
munity by helping to cement friendship between ministers and 
rabbi and between church and synagogue.” 

In 1937, the Reverend Arnold Keller, of the Church of the 
Redeemer, invited the members of Temple Beth El to a Fellow- 
ship Night. The Church presented a play on the theme of brother- 
hood. Both groups had an opportunity to enjoy an evening of fel- 
lowship. This event took place when Nazi might was triumphing 
and Nazi propaganda was flooding this country. It was significant 
for the community because this Church is Lutheran and its mem- 
bers are mostly of German origin. 

Cordiality was reciprocated in January 30, 1939, when the Sister- 
hood of Temple Beth El invited the members of the Lutheran 
Church to the musical pageant, My Country ’Tis, written by 
Althea Osber Silverman, a former Utican. Miss Sara Freedman of 
Temple Beth El and Mrs. E. H. Hitzelberger of the Church of the 
Redeemer jointly directed the pageant in which members of the 
various racial stocks from the people of America took part. The 
normal and friendly relationship that existed between the members 

* Utica Observer-Dispatch [—=UOD], Nov. 25, 1932, and Dec. 1, 1933. 
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of the Jewish community and their Christian neighbors was further 
cemented by such social and cultural contacts. 

At that time, the Reverend Doctor Everett Clinchy, Director of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, was organizing city- 
wide interdenominational committees to sponsor Brotherhood Day 
and Brotherhood Week. This movement for good will among the 
inhabitants of this country was then new. Doctor Clinchy came 
to Utica in 1936 and invited a group to sponsor the movement. 
Among those who responded to the call were the Reverend Theo- 
dore L. Speers, Father Joseph L. May, the Very Reverend D. 
Charles White, George Winslow, Director of the Utica Chamber 
of Commerce, Rabbi S. Joshua Kohn, Julius Tumposky, H. Myron 
Lewis, Charles T. Sitrin and Julius Rothstein. The group of 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders chose Mr. Rothstein, a 
respected communal businessman, to head Utica’s Committee. The 
‘task was at first difficult because of the newness of the idea. Mr. 
Rothstein arranged radio programs and entrusted the Men’s Club of 
Temple Beth El to sponsor Brotherhood Week. Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish clergymen were the speakers but later laymen took 
their places. Delegations from the Men’s Clubs of many churches 
were invited to participate in Brotherhood Day. 

Interdenominational activities were expanded in other directions. 
Thus, during the depression, on May 8 and 9, 1933, the Temple 
Minstrels staged two benefit performances for the Utica Council, 
Knights of Columbus Relief Fund at St. Francis de Sales Audito- 
rium. An editorial in the Utica Observer-Dispatch, entitled “Toler- 
ance at Home,” praised this warm-hearted endeavor.” 

In 1936, the Men’s Club honored Reverend Speers of the First 
Presbyterian Church by presenting him with a silver trophy for his 
good-will work in furthering the Union Thanksgiving Day Serv- 
ice and Brotherhood Week. He was leaving Utica to occupy the 
pulpit of Central Presbyterian Church in New York City.”* 

The year 1938, so full of turmoil in the political world, began 
and closed for the Jews of Utica with some heart-warming events. 
The Brotherhood Day celebration on February 20th, sponsored 


“Temple Beth-El thru 25 years, 1919-1945, p. 6. 
”“ UOD, Jan. 22, 1936. 
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by the Men’s Club of Temple Beth El found 350 Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews listening to the Reverend Arnold Keller and 
Father Matthew J. Lawler, Pastor of St. Peter’s Catholic Church 
and several other churchmen. It was Father Lawler who called 
this occasion, ‘a lucid moment in a world that has become a 
glorious insane asylum.” The Honorable Vincent R. Corrou, Mayor 
of Utica, summed up the discussion by emphasizing that our pre- 
cious liberties must be safeguarded and protected. The Utica Daily 
Press captioned the Brotherhood Day Celebration item as a “Lucid 
Hour in a Mad World.” 

In 1939, the South Congregational Church was in dire financial 
straits and the bank was ready to foreclose the mortgage. Rabbi 
Kohn initiated a collection from among the synagogue members. 
The Men’s Club put on an extra performance of its annual show 
“Remote Control” and the proceeds were turned over to the 
Church. This example was commended by the newspapers. The 
Utica Daily Press wrote a lengthy editorial, “Good Neighbors,” 
in which it said: 


This is a practical illustration of the sort of co-operation between 
different religious faiths in which the people of the United States 
believe.29 


In April, 1945, as a token of gratitude, the South Congregational 
Church sent a voluntary contribution to Temple Beth El on the 
occasion of the Temple’s twenty-fifth anniversary to help the 
Temple pay off the final mortgage debt. 

In 1941, the Men’s Club put on a special performance of the 
play, “Margin for Error,” for the British and Greek War Relief 
Societies. 

The 1930’s especially needed the ideals of tolerance, brother- 
hood and good neighborliness. Temple Beth El with its Men’s 
Club and Sisterhood genuinely fostered these ideals and they found 
a hearty response in the churches and in the community. In retro- 
spect, one can truly say that the religious community lived up to 
these ideals. 


** UDP and UOD, Feb. 21, 1938. 
”° UDP, April 20, 1939. 
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The Sisterhood of Temple Beth El 


Rabbi Reuben Kaufman organized the Ladies Auxiliary in 1919 
with thirty-eight charter members, ‘The organization later changed 
its name to the Sisterhood of Temple Beth El. One of its main 
functions was to develop congregational social life. The Auxiliary 
provided a kosher kitchen and served the first supper for the newly- 
organized Men’s Club in 1922. It also purchased Bibles to present 
as gifts to the confirmants. The first president was Mrs. David L. 
Cohen and the first Sisterhood delegate to the Women’s League 
Convention in Pittsburgh, in 1922, was Mrs. Reuben Kaufman. 
Mrs. David L. Cohen was elected treasurer of the Women’s League 
of the United Synagogue in 1923. In 1925, the Sisterhood took 
charge of the first luncheon of the first State Conference held by 
the Council of Jewish Women in Utica. The Sisterhood sponsored 
the first community Seder (home service on the first two evenings 
of the festival of Passover) in 1926. In the same year the Sisterhood 
was well represented in the Community Chest campaign. 

In 1930, the Sisterhood turned its attention to sponsoring cul- 
tural programs—the Book Review Club, Oneg Shabbat Study 
Circle, Child Study Group, Hebrew classes for women and the 
Annual Lecture Series. During the succeeding years the Sister- 
hood aided the synagogue financially by conducting large social 
events such as the Thanksgiving Eve Dance, started in 1930, the 
Purim Masquerades and the Spring Dance. When the Jewish Com- 
munity Council was organized the Sisterhood joined immediately. 
In 1933, Mrs. Herman Sonneborn was the first Sisterhood president 
to be elected to membership on the Board of Trustees of the con- 
gregation. The Sisterhood contributed more than $25,000 to the 
coffers of the synagogue in the most trying years, 1930-1945. It 
may justly be recorded that the Sisterhood was not only an integral 
part of the synagogue but was the dynamic force in the social and 
cultural life of the Temple’s program as well as a great help to its 
financial stability. 


The Men’s Club of Temple Beth El 


Similarly the Temple Men’s Club,*° which was organized in 


” The first officers of the Men’s Club were: Samuel Reichler, President; Doctor 
Herman E. Kowalsky, Vice-President; Mortimer Abelson, Secretary; Arthur I. 
Abelson, Treasurer. 
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March, 1922, broadened the civic activities of the Congregation. 
Besides its dinner meetings with interesting speakers, the Men’s 
Club undertook the sponsorship of Troop 10, Boy Scouts of 
America, formed at Temple Beth El in 1925 by Ben Grossman, 
Ralph Krohn and Samuel Reichler. For several years the Men’s 
Club was inactive, especially during the years when the Harmony 
Club was in the ascendency. It was revived when the new Temple 
was erected. On December 29,1930, Jacob Tumposky was elected 
president of the Men’s Club and he started it on a career of fruitful 
activity for the synagogue and community. It became the school 
for the future communal leaders. It continued sponsoring the 
Scout Troop and gave it scoutmasters, troop committee men and 
benefactors, Joseph Sonneborn, Jr., Robert Rosenblum, Robert 
Weiss and Gabriel Harris were scoutmasters and Dr. Howard 
Engel, Donald Yust and Morris Ribyat were assistant scoutmasters. 
Nathan Sonne helped to establish and equip a cabin for the Boy 
Scouts at Camp Ballou, near Frankfort. 

The interest of the Men’s Club in youth activities stimulated it 
to sponsor an annual Fathers’ and Sons’ Banquet with popular 
athletic celebrities as speakers. In the religious field it took charge 
of Sunday morning minyan breakfasts and encouraged active in- 
terest in the late Friday night services as well as in a daily minyan. 

In 1932, Mac Berger of the Men’s Club, sponsored semi-profes- 
sional basketball games which were followed by dances. These affairs 
brought large crowds for a time but not the much-needed revenue. 
They did not last too long because the Men’s Club found better 
-means of raising funds. Under the chairmanship of Doctor Sol 
Kantor, physical culture classes were organized in the Temple 
gymnasium and these activities attracted Jewish young men to the 
Temple because the Young Men’s Hebrew Association had been 
out of existence for several years. 

In 1931, the Men’s Club began producing a series of minstrel 
shows. Alex Philipson was most active in this enterprise. Harry 
Arlen, Hyman (H1) Pizer,*? Louis Philipson, Gar Nathan, Harry 


* In the city-wide Boy Scout movement Jack Abrams, I. Wolfe Gilbert and Ben 
Grossman served as members of the Executive Council. Members on the troop 
committee assisting the Scouts were Jack Abrams, Joseph Drobner, Milton Feld- 
man, David Geffen, Jack Kennedy, Herman Klein, Ralph L. Krohn, Samuel Lindy, 
Moe Myers, Milton Nelson, Abe Rizika, Chester Sitrin and Ben Toffler. 

2 “FTi” Pizer died in World War II. 
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Cramer, Jacob Tumposky, Mrs. Mabel Levine, Jacob O. Nusbaum, 
Gertrude Freeman and many others made the shows an attractive 
event. 

In 1937, the Men’s Club began presenting Broadway plays yearly 
—“‘Night of January 16th,” “Awake and Sing,” “Remote Control,” 
and “Margin for Error,” with success. Howard Seld, Milton 
Abelove, Daniel Myers, Ira Ball, Sara Freedman and Jacob 
Tumposky had leading roles for many years. With the coming of 
World War I, the youthful ranks were depleted ** and the Men’s 
Club changed to musicales in 1943, under the direction of Cantor 
Paul Niederland. These musicales have continued for many years. 

An indefatigable worker in the field of publicity and information 
has been Harry Markson, a modest, capable and genuine worker 
for the Club and the Temple. Another conscientious worker who 
arranged the dinners and banquets, an indispensable, gastronomic 
asset for the Men’s Club and the Temple, was Jacob Ball. 

The theatrical and musical productions of the Men’s Club not 
only engendered interest among the Jewish young men and women 
but also brought financial returns to the synagogue with which to 
equip the stage, the auditorium and augment the budget of the 
synagogue. Between 1931 and 1943, the Men’s Club contributed 
about $25,000 to Temple Beth El but its real and abiding influence 
was the training of future synagogue and communal leaders from 
among the Jewish youth of Utica. The activities of the Men’s Club 
in youth work, in religious, cultural, athletic, theatrical and musical 
spheres were a potent force in invigorating the Temple and 
enhancing the status of the Jewish community. 

In summing up the activities of the Temple’s two main auxiliary 
organizations—the Sisterhood and the Men’s Club—it becomes clear 
that their active participation in communal affairs furthered good- 
will in the 1930’s and 1940’s. Their activities helped to create a 
better communal climate during the years of economic dislocation 
and especially helped to mitigate Nazi propaganda. 


Temple Beth Els Role 


Let us now return to the story of Temple Beth El as an institu- 
tion. The Sisterhood and the Men’s Club carried on their activities. 


“For data on Utica Jews who served in World War II, see infra, p. 141. 
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The religious school which met three times a week changed to 
daily sessions—five times a week. The Hebrew High School was 
advanced to a four year course—two sessions a week. The Young 
Judaea clubs, the Temple Players and the Junior Sisterhood were 
all engaged in their purposeful activities during the 1930’s. 

The Temple planned to celebrate its bar mizvah (confirmation) 
in 1932 but the celebration was cancelled because of the growing 
depression. In 1939, a healthier economic mood prevailed and the 
Temple celebrated its twentieth anniversary. For an entire week— 
from Sunday evening, November 19th, to Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 26th—the event was commemorated. On the first day a lecture 
was delivered by Professor Oscar I. Janowsky on “The Interna- 
tional Crisis and the Jews.” On Monday, the Sisterhood presented 
a historic pageant, written and directed by Miss Sara Freedman, 
which depicted the story of Temple Beth El from its inception in 
1919 to its twentieth anniversary. Mrs. H. Myron Lewis, President 
of the Sisterhood, was chairman of the evening. On Wednesday 
evening the annual Thanksgiving Eve Dance took place at Hotel 
Utica. Mesdames Harry Leventhal, Samuel Fink and Mark Simons 
were the chairmen. On Thursday morning the eighth annual Union 
Thanksgiving Day Service was held in Temple Beth El. At the 
Friday Evening Service, on November 24th, Rabbi Isidor Hoffman, 
spoke on “The Role of the American Synagogue.” On Sabbath 
morning, the children of the school conducted the service under 
the direction of Reuben Resnick and Miss Kate Sonne. Rabbi Kohn 
preached to the congregation on “Children of Temple Beth EI.” 

The celebration closed with a banquet on Sunday evening at 
the Hotel Martin. Julius Tumposky, President of the Congregation, 
who piloted the institution through the stormy years of 1933-1939, 
was the toastmaster. The fete was an appropriate closing for his 
twenty years of service to Temple Beth El. Doctor Herman FE. 
Kowalsky, Co-Chairman of the twentieth anniversary, Mrs. H. 
Myron Lewis, Sisterhood President, Samuel J. Smith, Men’s Club 
President and Miriam Tumposky, Junior Sisterhood President, 
brought greetings. Rabbi Kohn and the invited guest, Rabbi Max 
Arzt, President of the Rabbinical Assembly, were the speakers. 
Charles T. Sitrin, Chairman of the twentieth anniversary, delivered 
an address and announced that his committee succeeded in raising 
enough money to retire $42,000 indebtedness owed to the bank. 
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This resulted in lifting a heavy financial burden from the congrega- 
tion. Cantor Emanuel Hollander presented the musical program 
and closed the banquet with grace after the meal.“ 

Doctor Herman E. Kowalsky, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Congregation at various times and on the Board of Trustees for 
twenty years, was elected president in 1940. Cantor Emanuel 
Hollander, at this time, resigned his position after fifteen years of 
service with the Temple and was replaced in 1941 by Paul Nieder- 
land, a refugee from Germany. He organized a choir that has 
received commendation in local music circles for its rendition of 
synagogue music. On April 27, 1941, Rabbi and Mrs. S. Joshua 
Kohn were tendered a testimonial in honor of their completion of 
ten years of service to the synagogue. 

With the advent of World War II, on December 7, 1941, much 
of the activity of Temple Beth El merged with that of the com- 
munity at large. 

Temple Beth El’s role in the community would not be complete 
without mentioning that its rabbis participated wholeheartedly in 
the philanthropic and cultural activities of the community. The 
rabbis of Temple Beth El have been, generally speaking, on the 
liberal side of political, social and economic questions. From the 
published accounts in the newspapers, it can be seen that they did 
not hesitate to express publicly their views, popular or unpopular. 
The Temple accorded its rabbis full freedom of speech even though 
at times there arose embarrassing situations. 

Rabbi Kaufman was active in the Community Chest. He fear- 
lessly attacked missionaries who spoke degradingly of Judaism. 
Rabbi Hoffman took up the cudgels for liberalism when he joined 
the group who worked for a new trial for the two convicted 
radicals, Sacco and Vanzetti in 1927—a case that aroused world- 
wide interest.** He also advocated reducing hours of labor for 

* The Twentieth Anniversary Celebration was under the direction of Charles T. 
Sitrin, Chairman, Dr. Herman E. Kowalsky, Co-Chairman and Joseph Samuels, 
Chairman of Finance. The Executive Committee consisted of Barney Abelove, 
David Copeland, David Geffen, Dr. Harold Katzman, Allen E. Kennedy, Barney 
Kopel, Arthur Markson, Abe E. Nathan, Otto, Philip and Nathan Sonne, Jacob 
Tumposky and Samuel Wolf. The general committee was chaired by Harry 
Markson. The Sisterhood committees were headed by Mrs. Milton Feldman, 
Chairman of Decorations, Mrs. Barnet Kirshtein, Chairman of Arrangements and 


Mrs. Samuel Slater, Chairman of Reservations. 
* UDP, Aug. 4, 1927. 
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women in the State of New York, an unpopular cause with some 
Utica employers.** Rabbi Kohn, too, took a liberal position on 
many current issues. He objected strongly to the suggestion that 
religion be taught in the public schools or that Bible teaching be 
introduced.** He fought for the elimination of Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice from the High School curriculum because, he 
claimed, it fanned hatred.** He campaigned for the Reverend 
Anthony Perrotta, the Socialist candidate for Mayor of Utica in 
1931. Although this political activity did not find favor with 
some of the members of Temple Beth El, the synagogue recog- 
nized that the rabbi’s political views were his own and that he was 
motivated by a sincere desire to better the deplorable economic 
situation of the depression. Realizing also that several members of 
Temple Beth El were prominently active in both political parties 
the position of the Temple in not “disciplining” the rabbi was very 
commendable in so delicate a situation. Rabbi Kohn also joined the 
Civic Forum, a committee that opposed the purchase of the city 
water works at what the State Commission on Utilities considered 
as an exorbitant price.*” This communal activity, too, was not con- 
sidered politically wise by some members of the synagogue. How- 
ever, these examples illustrate that the congregation upheld the 
ideal of freedom of speech. Furthermore, it should be noted that 
the rabbis of Temple Beth El were active in the many community 
causes for the city’s betterment such as the Community Chest, the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Family Service Association and 
many other civic enterprises to which exception could not be taken. 

“Information given to author by Rabbi Isidor Hoffman, who attended hear- 
ings before a State Committee and expressed his views in a sermon. 

* UOD, Oct. 8, 1932. 

" Ibid, Feb. 6, 1932; Feb. 7, 1932; Feb. 10, 1932; Oct. 8, 1932. 


°° UDP, Oct. 22, 1931. 
“UOD, March 9, 1934. 
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The Jewish Community Council 


ATTEMPTS AT NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


SEVERAL ATTEMPTS have been made to create a central organiza- 
tion for American Jewry. As early as 1841, the Reverend Isaac 
Leeser, a man of great vision, extended an invitation to all the 
Synagogues in America to work out a “plan for a general union.” * 
It met a very silent reception. In 1859, the Board of Delegates of 
American Israelites was created, spurred on by the famous Mortara 
case in Italy.» When the excitement subsided the interest in the 
Board of Delegates did also. This organization managed to collect 
some valuable congregational statistics for that period. In 1878, 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations assumed some of 
the functions of the Board of Delegates. Naturally, the numerically 
superior Orthodox congregations would not agree to the suzerainty 
of the Reform group. In 1891, representatives of nineteen cities met 
and established the Jewish Alliance of America. Here was an 
attempt to create a national organization based on a secular level, 
not based on the synagogue structure. In 1906, the American 
Jewish Committee was formed by prominent and influential indi- 
vidual Jews to protect Jewish rights—mainly in Eastern Europe— 
and to protest against anti-Semitic outbreaks.* The disorganization 

* Circular, Philadelphia, Ab 5601 (July, 1841); Bertram W. Korn, Eventful Years 
and Experiences (Cincinnati, 1954), Davos 

* Abraham G. Duker, “Structure of the Jewish Community,” in The American 
Jew, edited by Oscar I. Janowsky (New York, 1942), pp. 157-160. “Board of 
Delegates of American Israelites,” U JE, vol. II, p. 427. 


*Of F reedom and Faith: Viewpoint and Program of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee (New York, 1956). 
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CONGREGATION HOUSE OF JACOB 
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(1860-1939) (1897-1945 


Barney Abelove Miss Amelia Shacofsky 
(1880-1953) (1867-1943) 


Mrs. Ralph (Rose) Krohn 


Mrs. I. Wolfe (Leah) Gilbert 


Mrs. Harris G. (Pearl) Nathan Mrs. Charles T. (Florence) Sitrin 


Mrs. Wolf (Libby) Kowalsky Mrs. S. Joshua (Priva) Kohn 


FORMER CHAIRMEN OF THE UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 


Seated, left to right: Moe Shapiro, Julius Tumposky, David Geffen, Dr. 
Harold Katzman. 

Standing, left to right: H. Robert Rosenblum, Jules Savlov, Philip Sonne 
and Dr. Jacob L. Savett. 


OFFICERS JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


Standing, left to right: Robert |. Marcus, Executive Director: Joseph Ber- 
son, Ist Vice-President; Mrs. Florence R. Sitrin, President: Bernard Shon- 
inger, Treasurer; Bernard Blaustein, Secretary; Lawrence A. Tumposky, 
Honorary President. 


FORMER CHAIRMEN OF THE WOMEN'S DIVISION, 
UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 


Seated, left to right: Mrs. Jacob L. (Anne) Savett, Mrs. Jacob (Rose) 
Horowitz, Mrs. Lawrence (Shirley) Tumposky, Mrs. Maurice (Harriet) 
Levinson, Mrs. Joseph (Gertrude) Berson and Mrs. Ralph (Rose) Krohn. 
Standing, left to right: Mrs. Charles T. (Florence) Sitrin, Mrs. Joseph (Kay) 
Sitrin, Mrs. Samuel (Ruth) Poplock, Mrs. Ben (Ruth) Movsh, Mrs. Jacob 
(Sylvia) Philioson, Mrs. Myron (Irma) Berger, Mrs. Max (Ruth) Philipson, 
Mrs. Harold (Frances) Katzman, Mrs. Martin (Augusta) Abelove. 


ERTZEL CULTURAL 
CLUB 
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HERTZEL CULTURAL CLUB 
FIRST ROW: Seated, left to right: Charles Shechter, Max Freedman, 


Mrs. Goldie Margolin, Louis Brown, Chester Sitrin, Manuel Freeman, 
Simon Kibel. 

SECOND ROW: Sam Shechter, Mrs. Celia Klein, Mrs. Sol Hodes, Mrs. 
Freda Caro, unidentified, Mrs. Florence Hoffman Alderman, Mrs. Anna 
Hendl, Mrs. Rose Cramer Appelbaum, Miss Sylvia Bonnett, Simon 
Shechter. 

THIRD ROW: [?] Shafer, Henry Berger, Sam Caro, Paul Shulman, Benjamin 
Brown, [?] Shapiro, B. Shapiro, Charles Pearlman. 


NEW YORK STATE UNITED JEWISH CAMPAIGN CONSTRUCTION 
RELIEF CONFERENCE: Hotel Syracuse, December 4, 1927 


FIRST ROW: left to right:) 
Dr. Herman E. Kowalsky, Ber- 
nard Given (Syracuse, N. Y.), 
Mrs. Joseph (Clementine] 
Sonneborn, David Brown (De- 
troit, Michigan, National 
Chairman), Samuel Reichler, 
Nathan Spear (Rome, N. Y.).. 
SECOND ROW: left to right: 
Myer Boff, Simon A. Mail- 

man, Samuel Mailman, Joseph > 
Sonneborn, Max Lichtman, 
Julius Tumposky and David 
Copeland. 
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of East European Jewry, the need for minority rights for Jews in 
non-democratic countries, the emergence of the Palestinian prob- 
lem with the announcement of the Balfour Declaration on Novem- 
ber 2, 1917, were responsible for the organization of the American 
Jewish Congress in 1918. The national leadership of the American 
Jewish Congress lasted for a brief period. The two recent attempts 
—that of the General Jewish Council in 1938 and the American 
Jewish Conference in 1943—were also unsuccessful. 

All these attempts to create one national organization for Ameri- 
can Jewry failed primarily because American Jewry was an inchoate 
mass, divergent in origin, varying in speech as well as in religious, 
cultural, economic and social backgrounds. There were too many 
differences between the Sephardic Jew, the German Jew, the 
East European Jew, the established Jew and the ever-increasing im- 
migrant Jews. Friction grew between the synagogue groups and the 
Jewish laboring classes, between the economically comfortable and 
economically depressed Jews. When the Jewish situation demanded, 
individual Jews, self-appointed, or leaders of the above mentioned 
national organizations, arose to defend the Jewish people. But they 
never received a mandate from a democratically organized Jewish 
community and often enough they were challenged by a group 
differing in outlook or in method of operation. Gradually American 
Jewry has learned to organize nationally and work harmoniously in 
areas such as education, the center movement, philanthropic and 
Zionist work. But a national organization, democratically elected or 
democratically appointed, to subsume all facets of Jewish life and to 
direct authoritatively has not yet been successfully created. Some 
Jews feel that such an ideal is unattainable. The view generally 
expressed by the American Jewish Committee is that it is undesir- 
able. The American Jewish Congress has held one or two national 
elections but its support, too, was segmentary. Only in the philan- 
thropic field has American Jewry managed to create central, large- 
scale planning and therefore attained great and fruitful results. 

However, the swift-moving changes since World War I have 
created innumerable problems that clearly show that unorganized 
Jewish communities cannot safeguard themselves, or develop and 
build religiously and culturally thriving Jewish life by themselves 
in a self-imposed vacuum. Eventually there must come about a 
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national organization patterned after the traditional Kehillah (an 
organized Jewish community) with the additional ingredient of 
the American tradition of democratic elections or democratic 
choice. 

The first great attempt to organize the Jewish community 
(Kehillah) of New York City was made in 1908 by Doctor Judah L. 
Magnes. It lasted or lingered until 1922.* 

Doctor Mordecai M. Kaplan, Professor at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and founder of the Reconstructionist movement, was 
one of the leaders who had helped in that great experiment. He 
has since advocated the “organic Jewish community.” Perhaps the 
solution to Jewish disorganization lies in first organizing the 
smaller Jewish communities “organically” or democratically, then 
the larger communities and finally in building a national organiza- 
tion. The authoritative spokesman and guiding force in Jewish life 
will only come when democratically organized Jewish communities 
demand a National Jewish Community Council. 

The manifold problems confronting the Jewish Community of 
America—and Utica Jewry in particular—during the early 1930’s 
were responsible for the attempt at centralization. The synagogues 
were in dire economic straits. The newly-built Temple Beth El 
saw itself crushed by a huge financial obligation. The Allied 
Jewish Appeal campaigns were unsuccessful.’ Itinerant rabbis and 
wayfarers were directed from one synagogue to another or to the 
Federation for alms. Jewish patients from various cities of New 
York State, who died in the Utica State Hospital or Marcy State 
Hospital, became a burden on the local community because there 
were no relatives or the relatives were too poor to claim them. The 
religious burials were usually arranged by one or two individuals 
who collected some funds and managed to have a synagogue supply 
the grave. No individual or synagogue wanted to assume the whole 

*See The Jewish Communal Register, edited and published by the Kehillah 
(Jewish Community) of New York City, 1917-1918. An excellent account of 
“The Jewish Community (Kehillah) of New York, 1908-1922” is found in 
Norman Bentwich’s biography of Judah Magnes, entitled For Zion’s Sake 
(Philadelphia, 1954), pp. 76-96. The American Jew, edited by Oscar I. Janowsky, 


p. 65. 
®See “Philanthropic Campaigns,” Table XX], infra, pp. 173-174. 
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responsibility. The communal funds for these activities were just 
not there or were insufficient. 

Another disturbing problem that had its repercussions locally 
was the situation of the Jews in British Mandated Palestine. The 
stoppage and later the limitation of Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine and the prohibition to purchase land were stifling the develop- 
ment of Palestine as the Jewish National Home. On the European 
scene the danger from Hitler grew daily worse. All these problems 
had to be met not by a divided but by a united community. It was 
the philosophy propounded by Doctor Mordecai Kaplan, plus the 
international and local situation, that spurred Rabbi S. Joshua Kohn 
of Temple Beth El to attempt to organize the Jewish Community 
Council. 

At first he interested the Temple groups—the Board of Trustees 
of the synagogue, the Sisterhood and the Men’s Club in the idea 
of a central communal organization. To allay the suspicion and 
reluctance of the Orthodox synagogues, suspicious because the 
idea was coming from the Conservative element, he obtained the 
support of Moses Lewis, President of Congregation House of 
Jacob, who was reverently regarded as the lay leader of Orthodox 
Jewry in Utica. His son, Judge H. Myron Lewis, definitely 
favored the proposed idea of a Jewish Community Council. A 
circular in English® was then sent on July 26, 1932, to all the 
organizations with the suggested plan, explaining the philosophy 
and mechanics of the new type of communal organization. Judge 
Lewis and Rabbi Kohn visited the meetings of all the congregations 
and organizations, expounded the new idea and answered innumer- 
able questions. The misgivings of the four Orthodox synagogues 
were somewhat allayed. The fear that the financial structure of 
the Federation of Jewish Social Service would be taken over by 
the new organization was removed. The interest of the fraternal 
lodges, that could not see how they fitted into this Jewish picture, 
was tacitly gained. Above all, it was made manifestly clear that no 
organization would lose its identity. Slowly the opposition faded 
and the prospect of a healthier community life converted the 


° Infra, p. 82. 
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apathy into genuine interest. Though short in form the plan was 
ambitious in prospect. Its text follows: 


THE PROPOSED PLAN 


FoREWORD 
July 26, 1932 


Judaism is facing the question, “Shall I live or shall 
I die?” Present economic conditions have made this 
eternal question more threatening. Spiritual death 
stares us in the face. 


JUDAISM AND THE JEWIsH PEoPLE Want To Live 


THEREFORE 


1. To organize all Jews and all Jewish institutions into a Kehillah, 
or Jewish communal organization. 

2, Each Jew is to become a member of the Jewish Community. 
Each organization is to pay a membership fee as an organization. 
3. Only a Jew, member of the Kehillah, is to receive any religious, 
social or educational benefits from the Jewish community, either 
he or members of his family. Those too poor to pay the small 
membership fee are to be exempt by the authorities of the Kehillah. 


Committees 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


A. This committee is to try to help those institutions that are in 
need of aid and to draw up a plan for financing all Jewish institu- 
tions, 


COMMITTEE ON JEWISH EDUCATION 


B. This committee is to unify and standardize Jewish education 
and to assure all Jewish children the benefit of an education. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


C. This committee is to see that Utica Jewry is represented on 
all national organizations and that delegates are sent to the con- 
ventions and that in this way we help the Jews in America, 


COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE AND EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


D. This committee is to be in charge of all collections for Pales- 
tine and Europe. 
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COMMITTEE ON KASHRUTH 


E. This committee is to organize the Shochetim and the butchers 
in such a way as to stimulate the observance of the laws of 
Kashruth; perhaps, to inaugurate new plans whereby revenue can 
be derived for the benefit of the Jewish community without hurt- 
ing the business of the Shochetim or butchers. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE KEHILLAH IS TO BE FORMED 


A. A charter is to be obtained. 

B. No additional butcher, Shochet, rabbi or other religious func- 
tionary is to be invited to Utica unless there is a need for them, 
a proper way of paying them, and approved by the Board of the 
Kehillah. 

C. That in all our relations with non-Jews only authorized spokes- 
men for the Kehillah are to give the Jewish point-of-view. 

D. That an organization or a member joining the Kehillah can 
only secede after a written resignation is properly sent in. 


Conclusions 


This organization can be formed provided our enthusiasm, 
idealism and honesty for the cause prevail. Many subjects have not 
been touched upon but we may confidently leave those for the 
future work of the organization. Shall we live or shall we die? 
You answer. 


The proposed plan to organize the Jewish community into a 
democratic, self-governing body was discussed and argued at the 
meetings of every organization from 1932 to 1933. The proposition 
as presented stressed the value of co-ordinated, centralized efforts 
in all facets of Jewish life and the benefits to the whole community. 
In presenting the idea of a Jewish Community Council, the follow- 
ing were the typical questions asked and the answers given: 


“What is the Jewish Community Council?” 
It is a Jewish representative body composed of delegates from 
the Jewish organizations and of each individual Jew who lives 
in Utica. 


“What is the aim of the Council?” 


To develop and promote Jewish life in Utica and to aid in 
promoting Jewish life in all other countries. 
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“How will we do it2” 


By aiding financially our communal] institutions and by directing 
the drives for funds for our unfortunate brethren in Europe as 
well as in Palestine. 


“Will it interfere with the work of the individual organizations?” 
No. A Jew can signify his Jewishness by joining the Council. 


“What benefit does one derive from joining the Council?” 
The Jew, who is a member, is privileged to help his people, 
privileged to partake in educational, social, cultural and religious 
activities, 


The idea of the Jewish Community Council made progress 
slowly. Perhaps it would not have come into being had not the 
unfortunate accession of Hitler to power in Germany in 1933 
galvanized the community into practical action. The individual had 
his own economic woes and the idea of solving the community’s 
problems was not a thrilling venture. The reports, however, coming 
from Jewish sources, especially the warnings by the American 
Jewish Committee and the American Jewish Congress against 1m- 
pending doom for the Jews in Germany, were having their effect. 
Mass meetings protesting Hitler’s treatment of German Jews were 
being held in cities all over the United States. Such a meeting was 
called in Utica on Sunday, March 26, 1933, in Temple Beth El 
with Rabbi Kohn presiding. 

This meeting was largely attended by representatives of the local 
synagogues and the other organized social, fraternal and women’s 
groups. Rabbi Kohn discussed the German situation and then called 
upon the following to speak: Rabbi Joseph Kastel, Isaac Dean, 
Julius Greenburg, President of Congregation House of Israel; 
Samuel Woldenberg, President of Congregation Shaarei Tefillah, 
Jacob Sitrin, President of Congregation House of David and Isaac 
Zacks, President of Congregation House of Jacob. A lengthy dis- 
cussion took place. It was decided that the situation needed careful 
and constant attention and that it was best to have a permanent 
organization watch over the interests of the Jewish people instead 
of individual and sporadic efforts to counter the rising spread of 
Hitlerism. 
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A motion was made by .saac Dean, seconded by Gordon 
Samuels, that the group form a permanent organization to be known 
as the Jewish Communal Council to help Jews in any part of the 
world.’ 

Upon motion of Mrs. David Leventhal and seconded by Doctor 
Herman Segaul, a committee consisting of the rabbis and presidents 
of the synagogues and other members of the various Jewish organi- 
zations was temporarily set up. They were to select a permanent 
committee empowered to draw up fitting resolutions to the Secre- 
tary of State, Cordell Hull, and to the German Ambassador, 
informing them of their deep concern about the reported mistreat- 
ment of Jews in Germany. A letter was read from the American 
Jewish Committee about the tragic situation. Jacob Sitrin then 
moved and Julius Greenburg seconded a motion that a collection 
be taken up for the necessary expenses of printing stationery, for 
postage for the Council and that the balance be sent to the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee for its worthy work. The collection, taken 
up by Isaac Smith and Jacob Ball, amounted to $57.35. It should 
also be recorded that Joseph Sonneborn, President of Temple Beth 
El, whose family for generations past lived in Germany, expressed 
some doubt as to the wisdom of over-excitement. He thought that 
the German people would tame Hitler, since he was now in the 
Chancellor’s office. It must be noted, however, that he concurred 
whole-heartedly in the actions taken by the meeting. Rabbi Kohn 
was chosen as temporary president. The group organized itself 
under the name of the “Jewish Communal Council” and shortly 
thereafter assumed the name of the Jewish Community Council.* 

The first regular meeting of the Jewish Community Council was 
held in Temple Beth El] on Monday evening, April 3, 1933. The 
Reverend Emanuel Hollander acted as temporary secretary. The 
temporary president reported that the proper resolutions were sent 
to the German Ambassador and to Cordell Hull. Seventeen organ- 
izations were represented by thirty-three delegates at this first 


™The resolutions were translated in a Yiddish circular, dated April 4, 1933. The 
Circular is in the archives of the Jewish Community Council. 

§ Minutes of the Jewish Community Council [=MJCC], March 26, 1933, in the 
archives of the Jewish Community Council and UOD, March 27, 1933. 
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meeting.’ Charles T. Sitrin, representing Congregation House of 
David, moved that a permanent organization be set up. It was 
seconded by Doctor Victor Taylor of the Knights of Pythias and 
the motion was adopted. A second motion read that every Jew, 
irrespective of age, was eligible to become a member upon the 
payment of annual dues of one dollar. The third motion was to 
the effect that each organization donate or contribute ten cents per 
capita in order to pay for those who were poor. These resolutions 
were sent to each organization for adoption and ratification. The 
financial set-up reflects the economic conditions of the time. It was 
felt that if the head of every family paid one dollar for each 
member of his family, the Jewish Community Council would 


__ ° The following were the congregations and organizations and their official rep- 
resentatives at the first meeting on April 3, 1933: 


ORGANIZATION REPRESENTATIVE 
Congregation House of David Jacop SITRIN 
Cuares T. SITRIN 
Congregation House of Israel Jutrus GREENBURG 
E. S. DAMsKyY 
Congregation House of Jacob Isaac ZACKS 
Congregation Shaarei Tefillah SAMUEL WOLDENBERG 


Jacos RosENTHAL 
SAMUEL RosEN 


Temple Beth El BARNEY ABELOVE 
JosepH SONNEBORN 
Bikor Cholim Mrs. Davin LEVENTHAL 
Mrs. SAMUEL GREENBURG 
Council of Jewish Women Mrs. Myron S. LIseERMAN 
Mrs. Rosa GOLDBERG 
Jonathan Rebecca Lodge No. 637 Mrs. Louts BERMAN 
Shoshano Chapter No. 644 O.ES. Mrs. M. J. SILVERMAN 
Mrs. HANNAH SITRIN 
Jonathan Lodge, No. 944, 1.0.0.F. Jacos SELDIN 


JAcosB JACOBSON 
Puitip GRossMAN 
Knights of Pythias, No. 586 Dr. Victor TAYLOR 
Moriah Lodge, No. 959, F.&@ A.M. CuarLes KLEIN 
Dr. Herman E. Kowatsky 
HyMaAn TuMPOsky 
Men’s Club of Temple Beth El GorpoN SAMUELS 
Sot OPPENHEIMER 
Louis Lison 


Workmen’s Circle, No. 219 Max Meyers 
Workmen’s Circle (Ladies Branch No. 803) Mrs. C. Smits 
Hadassah Mrs. Cuarres T. SItRIN 
Sisterhood of Temple Beth El Mrs. Ben N. Harris 


Mrs. HERMAN SONNEBORN 
Mrs. BENJAMIN WEITZMAN 
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collect more money than the $893.20 whi ised j 
1932 by the Allied Jewish ert an ie 

Work was begun on the permanent set-up of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council.*® Since it was necessary to have a correct list of 
the Jewish population to enroll individual members, each organiza- 
tion submitted its membership list from which a master list was 
prepared. [his list eliminated the duplication of names and the 
individual members of the families were added to each index card. 
This method gave the true total Jewish population in Utica because 
there was hardly a person who did not belong to some organization. 
Other sources—such as personal knowledge—were utilized in the 
endeavor to make the list complete. It was surprising to find that 
the estimate of the Jewish population—from five to six thousand— 
was glaringly erroneous. The investigation revealed that there were 
approximately 900 Jewish family units with a total population of 
Peres 


THE NAZI PROBLEM 


The news from Germany became ever more alarming. The news- 
paper headlines shrieked with ominous captions such as, “30,000 
Jews on Bread Lines,” “Scores in Morgue” and “Suicides Among 
the Jews Are Assuming Unimaginable Proportions.” ‘These reports 
stirred the Jewish community to its very depths. Its members were 
anxious to do something for their brethren. They looked to the 
national Jewish organizations for guidance. Unfortunately, these 
were divided in counsel and diametrically opposed in method to 
combat Hitlerism. The American Jewish Committee and the B’nai 
Brith advocated political pressure and every peaceful means to 
change Germany’s attitude. The American Jewish Congress 
strongly advocated the additional pressure of an open boycott 
against German goods. This division was reflected within the 
community. Incidents of open boycott of German goods occurred 

1° The individual representatives were frequently changed due to the respective 
organizational appointments and reappointments. Representation was propor- 
tional; one for each fifty members or less, and no more than three for the 
largest organization. The first group of representatives included all the rabbis 


and cantors, namely: Rabbis Joseph Kastel, S. Joshua Kohn and the Reverends 
Louis Assinovsky, Isaac Berrenson, Albert H. Dolgoff and Emanuel Hollander. 


% See population statistics, supra, p. 3. 
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in Utica and aroused the sensitiveness of some citizens, since Utica 
and vicinity have a considerable German-speaking population. 

On the local scene, too, the German situation was having its 
repercussions. [he average citizen doubted the “atrocity stories.” 
Prominent individuals, ministers and educators, were giving the 
Nazi point-of-view. Lay people and speakers before the Utica 
Foreign Policy Association were echoing the Nazi propaganda and 
confusing the situation. A few illustrations are worthy of record 
so that future generations would remember and profit. 

Speaking before the Torch Club” of Utica on April 17, 1933, 
Doctor Clifford E. Gates, Professor of German Language and 
Literature at Colgate University, said “that most of the Communist 
leaders in Germany are Jews’® . . . that sporadic attacks on Jews 
were not by governmental authority and that Hitler issued a stern 
warning to his followers that they should not take action into their 
own hands,” ** and that “he had a feeling a Jew might go into 
Germany and be as safe as in New York or Chicago if he minded 
his own business and did not take part in politics.” ** His statements 
were challenged by Rabbi Kohn, a member of the Torch Club. 
Another member, Johannes Magendanz, recalled his student days 
in Germany and that the feeling against the Jews even then was 
strong. Fred B. Adams, a prominent lawyer, defended the Jewish 
position and opposed the totalitarian philosophy. 

On May 10, 1933, Nazi students burned Jewish books and books 
by Jewish authors. This news shocked all liberty-loving people. 
On May 16, 1933, Rabbi Kohn addressed the Kiwanis Club at a 
luncheon saying that “the situation in Germany 1s startling, with 
the world on the brink of another war.” *° Towards the end of the 
summer of 1933, the citizens of Utica were startled to read in their 
morning newspaper the following large headline: “Germany under 
Hitler is Experiencing Greatest Reformation since Luther, Dr. 
Snyder Declares on Return Home.” The newspaper reported that 

The Torch Club is a group limited to professional men and its aim is purely 
that of a discussion group. 

* UDP, April 18, 1933. 

“ UOD, April 18, 1933. 


* UDP, April 18, 1933. 
6 Ibid., May 17, 1933. 
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Doctor Reuben S. Snyder, Pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church 


spent three weeks in Germany and ten days in Austria~Hungary 
and not only conferred with leaders of thought, but acquired 
any amount of literature in books, pamphlets and pictures show- 
ing actual conditions . . . After careful study and observation he 
has come to the conclusion that the purpose of Chancellor Hitler 
is to unite the German people in carrying out his policy for 


peace... Ihe most religious nation in the world today is 
Germany, and this is proven without any trouble, for all of 
Germany is going to church . . . I believe that I am safe in say- 


ing that Germany 1S at present experiencing the greatest reforma- 
tion since the time of Luther.?’ 


He gave fulsome praise to the Hitler youth and its idealism. Four 
days later, Reverend Snyder told a large Sunday morning congrega- 
tion at Westminster Presbyterian Church that the Nazi movement 
in Germany 1s “the greatest revival of hate for the evil and love 
for the good” he had ever witnessed. He also declared that the 
United States had been “the victim of the most terrible bit of false 
propaganda,” similar to that of World War days. He was evidently 
nettled by the criticism he received and so Doctor Snyder claimed, 
“as much right and authority to express my views as they do theirs, 
even though mine are untrammeled by pay, while theirs is primarily 
the result of remuneration for what they can tell the world that 
will startle and stir it to moods of passion and unreason.” ** 

The Jewish Community Council immediately invited the Rever- 
end Snyder to explain his views about Germany. He accepted and 
at a meeting in Temple Beth El defended his views on the Nazi 
regime which he had given in an interview, in sermons and over 
the radio. He repeated the prophecy several times that “Germany 
is not going to fail.” He also admitted that in Germany the Nazi 
spies attended services to check on expressions of anti-Nazi senti- 
ments, that the treatment of the Jews was a blot upon civilization 
and he also prophesied that there was no place for the Jew in 
Germany.” 


" Ibid, Sept. 7, 1933. 
8 Ibid., Sept. 11, 1933. See also Utica Deutsche Zeitung Sept. 15, 1933. 


” Tbid., Sept. 13, 1933. 
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The Reverend Arnold F. Keller, Pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer (Lutheran), who attended the meeting as a guest, 
challenged Reverend Snyder’s statement that “everybody in Ger- 
many is going to church” and his assertion that the “greatest 
reformation since the time of Luther” was taking place in Germany 
under Hitler. The Reverend Keller’s wise and sincere words were 
prophetic when he said, 


I prefer to believe, in contradiction to Mr. Snyder, that Germany 
will fail. I firmly believe that we cannot build righteousness upon 
unrighteousness. I want the Jews to know that Christian ministers 
in Germany are very much opposed to this. I do not know of a 
single minister of my denomination that approves, What we had 
better do is to see that we establish better relations among our- 
selves. If we will devote ourselves to that cause, then we will be 
doing something constructive, Let Germany learn that the wages 
of sin is death.?° 


The Jewish people of Utica were alarmed and uneasy to find 
that a professor and a minister were so favorably impressed with 
Hitler’s Reich but they received comfort from the Lutheran 
pastor’s words. However, a week later they were shocked again 
when Joseph D. Ibbotson, Librarian of Hamilton College, addressed 
the Torch Club. The newspaper reported his description of condi- 
tions in Germany as follows: 


He motored about 4,000 miles in order to observe conditions and 
that he saw little or no evidence of revolution, found a number 
of stores conducted by Jews, saw no evidences of spying on 
visitors and while he, upon occasion purposely refrained from 
giving the Nazi salute, he had no trouble.?* 


Joseph D. Ibbotson continued to praise Nazi Germany when 
addressing the Men’s Club of the First Presbyterian Church by 
stating that Hitler was actuated by high ideals. He declared: 


It is expected that every German ultimately will support the 
Nationalist Socialist party. This party is the enemy of Marxism 


0 Ibid. 
% Ibid., Sept. 19, 1933. 
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and Communism. Its advocates believe that no citizen has the 
right to do anything for his own advantage which will injure 


society. Any person who does something which injures his fellow- 
citizens goes to jail.?? 


Concerning the Jewish problem Mr. Ibbotson said: 


In America the Jewish people have made the mistake of regarding 
all the Jews in Germany as plaster saints while possibly some 
Germans have made the mistake of calling all Jews bad.??# 


Mr. Ibbotson was answered in the Editor’s Mail by Mark 
Simons.”* On the very same day, two Germans—Doctor Karl H. 
Schmidt and Doctor Arthur Manthey—arrived in Utica on a 
mission “to investigate the government of cities, . . . to inquire 
especially in regard to hygiene, sport, parks and playgrounds and 
also in preparation for the Olympic Games to be given in Berlin 
in 1936.” Both spoke English like natives. Doctor Schmidt was a 
former resident of Utica, who in 1915 had been employed as a 
mechanical engineer at the Savage Arms Works in Ilion, New 
York. They spent their time visiting various groups and speaking 
about Hitler’s Germany. Hitler was becoming a by-word in 
Utica. Even Jacob Wethje, a farmer in nearby Paris, New York, 
who like all farmers was having his troubles with low prices, 
thought that we ought to leave Hitler alone and that “our Presi- 
dent with the NRA [National Recovery Act] has more power 
than he [Hitler] will ever have.” *° 

The barrage of Hitler propaganda continued to flood the news- 
papers. Doctor Clifford E. Gates of Colgate University continued 
to expound before the American Association of University Women 
that Hitler was misunderstood outside of Europe.’® Wallace B. 
Johnson, Registrar of Hamilton College, who had returned from 


2 Tbid., Oct. 24, 1933. 
ee hid. 


* UOD, Oct. 27, 1933. | ; 
* UDP, Oct. 27, 1933. See editorial in the Utica Deutsche Zeitung on “Debate 


iiber Deutschland,” Oct. 27, 1933 between Dr. Henry Hodges and Dr. Harold 
Tobin before the Utica Foreign Policy Association. 

* UDF; Nov: 2, 1933. 

** Ibid., Nov. 10, 1933. 
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abroad and had spent ten days in Berlin, found the city to be 
surprisingly orderly and agreeable for American travelers. He 
reported that the people seemed to be satisfied with the Hitler 
government and that Hitler appeared to have done for Germany 
what Mussolini had accomplished for Italy." 

Nazi propaganda was becoming a bit more subtle. Some of the 
speakers were beginning to admit that the Nazis were anti-Semitic 
and that Jews were mistreated but Hitler was doing great things 
for Germany. Early in 1934, the Reverend Ewart E. Turner, who 
was pastor in the American Church in Berlin, came to Utica and 
spoke before many groups. At Temple Beth El, he admitted that 
the Protestant Church met the crisis badly and that the Roman 
Catholic Church took a strong stand, protesting anti-Semitism. 
When asked what solution he would offer for the problem of the 
Jewish citizens in Germany he said, ‘““The most fundamental way 
to win an enemy is to give in, never to oppose him.” ** In his 
speeches he indicated that the Jews were responsible for the 
economic and social disasters of Germany. To the students of 
Utica Free Academy [High School] he declared that the picture 
in Germany is neither all black nor all white. 

The impact on the Jewish community of the Nazi situation was 
naturally to turn to the national organizations for help and guid- 
ance. But to its dismay these organizations were contending among 
themselves. The result was that the Jewish Community Council 
called upon the national organizations to stop their internal bicker- 
ing and unite for concerted action. It adopted the following 
resolution: 


At the regular meeting of the Jewish Community Council of 
Utica held on Thursday evening, May 18, 1933, the Council 
unanimously passed the following resolution: 

Be it resolved: That the Jewish Community Council of Utica, 
representing the six thousand Jews in Utica, demands of the 
American Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Congress and 
the B'nai B’rith, that they make peace in Israel and merge all 
Jewish forces in order to safeguard, protect and aid our brethren 


* Tbid., Jan. 22, 1934. 
* UOD, March 16, 1934. 
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in Germany, We feel that we cannot conscientiously join one or 
the other of these organizations as long as they are divided in 
counsel and in action. We can see no reason for disruption in the 
ranks of American Jewry. We urgently join our plea with those 
of _other communities to act unitedly in Israel’s behalf. To a 
united leadership we pledge our complete loyalty. 


The resolution, similar to many others at the time, did not change 
the attitudes of these national organizations but it did help to unify 
local action against Nazism. 


FORMATION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


Nazi propaganda at home and the events in Germany kept the 
Jewish Community Council busy between March and October. 
This situation also hastened the permanent establishment of the 
Council. The organizations had appointed their delegates, and, on 
October 9, 1933, the Jewish Community Council held the first 
election for permanent officers. The following were chosen: ‘The 
Honorable H. Myron Lewis, President; Doctor Victor Taylor, 
First Vice-President; Isaac Zacks, Second Vice-President; Mrs. 
Rose Berman, Third Vice-President; Rabbi S. Joshua Kohn, Ex- 
ecutive Director; Mrs. David Leventhal, Secretary; and Barney 
Abelove, Treasurer. The president’s first task was to initiate the 
First Annual Membership Enrollment. This activity took place 
early in February, 1934, under the supervision of the Finance Com- 
mittee.2® Six hundred and fifty individual members voluntarily 
enrolled and paid the one dollar annual dues. This enrollment was 
never repeated because conditions were changing fast and the 
people were thinking in larger financial terms. In fact, it was the 
Jewish Community Council that organized the Allied Jewish 
Appeal in June, 1933, under the chairmanship of Julius Rothstein. 
This first Appeal raised $1,054.54. Mr. Rothstein led the drive in 
1934 when the contributions increased to $2,538.55. 

The Jewish Community Council was soon confronted with 
vexing local problems which it endeavored to solve. One of these 
was the burial of deserted Jews who died in the Utica State 
and Marcy State Hospitals—state institutions. The Jewish Com- 


*” MJCC, Jan. 14, 1934. 
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munity Council organized the Free Communal Burial Society,*° 
allocated among the respective congregations, by rotation, the 
burial of these unfortunates and helped to bear the funeral ex- 
penses because the state allocated only twenty dollars for a burial. 
Another problem confronting the Jewish community was that of 
wayfarers, stranded in Utica, and also meshullabim (itinerant 
collectors) who came to solicit funds for various institutions. This 
created unpleasantness for the merchants and an unbearable burden 
for the Federation of Jewish Social Service and for the synagogues. 
They were not able to cope with demands made upon them financi- 
ally. The Jewish Community Council found a solution by establish- 
ing one central place to which the wayfarers and collectors were 
directed. None was sent away empty-handed but the sums given 
were nominal during the difficult days of the depression. 

The idea of a functioning Jewish Community Council was new 
and many doubted its efficiency and permanence. It was therefore 
decided to celebrate its first anniversary with a dinner meeting to 
which representatives from the affiliated organizations were invited 
to hear of the value and composition of such an organization. The 
meeting was held in Temple Beth El on Sunday, March 11, 1934. 
More than two hundred people representing thirteen organizations 
attended. Rabbi S. Joshua Kohn and Judge H. Myron Lewis ex- 
pounded the aims and ideals of the Jewish Community Council in the 
form of a dialogue of questions and answers. The meeting helped to 
launch the Jewish Community Council as the representative and 
authoritative organization for the Jewish community. Rabbi Kohn 
explained the purposes of the organization in these words: 


. . the Council will serve as official spokesman and representa- 
tive for Utica Jewry in all matters religious, social and educa- 
tional. 

The perplexing problems of today are getting more complicated, 
Jewish life has become more difficult because of worldwide condi- 
tions. The Jews reflect more than any other group the tragedy of 
the times. 

To consolidate our life, to meet changing conditions on a united 
front, to act as official spokesman in reference to our coreligionists 
abroad, these are the purposes of the Council. Just as the United 
States is the great world power today, so the Jews of this country 


* [bid. 
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are the guardians of their coreligionists abroad, who are being 
mistreated because of racial and religious prejudices,* 


The first annual celebration of the Jewish Community Council 
also inaugurated its plan for individual memberships. The sum of 
$650 that was collected was sufficient to finance the organization 
for several years since the money was used only for ordinary ex- 
penses such as stationery, postage and telegrams. The secretary of 
Temple Beth El, Sylvia Jacobson, donated her services and the 
Temple office was the address of the Council. Most of the money 
was used to subsidize the Hebrew Free School* and the Jewish 
Community Center, which conducted youth activities in the Jew- 
ish Community Building under the leadership of Mrs. David 
Leventhal.** In order to show its good faith with the existing Fed- 
eration of Jewish Social Service, the Council invited Mrs. Clara 
Rockowitz, its executive director, to become a non-voting member 
of the Jewish Community Council. The Jewish Community Coun- 
cil’s basic policy was not to include as constituent members those 
organizations that received subventions from the Utica Community 
Chest in order to prevent pressure groups. The aim of the Jewish 
Community Council was to merit the leadership as the authoritative 
spokesman by its work in guiding and directing the communal 
activities. 


CO-ORDINATING JEWISH LIFE 


In 1934, the Jewish Community Council undertook the task of 
co-ordinating the individual collections prevalent in the city for 
such organizations as the National Jewish Hospital, the Leo N. Levi 
Memorial Hospital, the Jewish Consumptive’s Relief Society, the 
Ex-Patients Tubercular Home of Denver, Colorado and the He- 
brew Immigrant Aid Society into the annual drive. These organiza- 
tions were required to send in the names of their contributors and 

* UOD, March 12, 1934. Other speakers at the meeting were: Doctor Victor 
Taylor, Knights of Pythias; Isaac Zacks, Congregation House of Jacob; 
Julius Tumposky, Temple Beth-E]; Sol T. Oppenheimer, Men’s Club of 


Temple Beth-El; Arthur Markson, Moriah Lodge; Samuel Silverberg, Con- 
gregation House of Israel and David M. Bernstein, Congregation House of 
David. 

° MJCC, May 28, 1934. 

*8 Tbid., March 24, 1938. 
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the amounts they had given during the past few years. A definite 
sum was allocated to each of the institutions so that they would not 
lose revenue, but their collectors would be eliminated and thereby 
reduce the cost of fund-raising. Thus, the United Jewish Appeal 
came under the jurisdiction of the Jewish Community Council. 

Another delicate problem was presented to the Jewish Com- 
munity Council at this time. Moses Lewis appeared before the 
Council meeting on May 28, 1934. The Hebrew Free School was 
faced with foreclosure unless the interest was paid on the mort- 
gage. Mrs. Myron S. Liberman made a motion to present $100 
directly to the Citizens Bank and Trust Company. The motion 
was amended with the proviso that a committee of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council be given complete financial data about the school, 
the number of children who attended, the number who paid tuition 
and those admitted without charge. These conditions were ful- 
filled and the money was granted. 

The Jewish Community Council took the position that it was 
its duty to encompass all phases of Jewish life that concerned the 
whole community. In Utica, the Zionist movement had no active 
Zionist organization save the Hadassah and a nominal Mizrachi. In 
the 1930’s, the Jewish National Fund collections were conducted 
under the chairmanship of Martin Abelove. Zionism was considered 
an integral part of Jewish community interest. Elections for the 
nineteenth World Zionist Congress were being held early in 
June of 1935. The Jewish Community Council felt that it wanted 
to stimulate Zionist activity and perhaps cast sufficient votes to 
elect a delegate to represent Utica Jewry. An intensive shekel 
campaign was undertaken.** The requisite number of shekel payers 
signed the proper petitions for a “Community Party” and a list of 
Utica candidates was placed on the election ballot. Several hundred 
Utica Jews voted in this Zionist election. Though the votes were 
insufficient to elect a delegate, the interest aroused helped to stimu- 
late Zionist activity. It was really an attempt to form a Zionist 
party, expressing the ideas of Conservative Judaism,—a party favor- 
ing religion and favorable to Labor Zionism.* 


* The shekel ($1.00) mentioned in the Bible has become the traditional dues 
for membership in the World Zionist Organization. 
* JL, May 31, 1935 and Jewish Exponent [=JE] (Philadelphia), May 31, 1935. 
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The struggle against Hitlerism continued unabated from year 
to year and constantly occupied the attention of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council. As economic conditions improved during Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administration the contributions to the United 
Jewish Appeal increased also. Within the community Jews parti- 
cipated more actively in the political, educational and philanthropic 
spheres. The hesitancy to engage in new projects due to the pall 
of depression gradually gave way to expanded activities by the 
Jewish organizations and a more optimistic outlook on life. Hitler’s 
expansion and conquests aroused the country to the dangers of 
totalitarianism and to the knowledge that fighting Hitlerism was 
not a Jewish struggle only. 

In 1938, a new and interesting problem came before the Jewish 
Community Council—the sponsorship of a boys’ summer camp on 
Lake Pleasant at Speculator, New York. It had been initiated by 
the New York State Federation of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association under the direction of the Jewish 
Welfare Board. This was to be a non-profit camp, charging be- 
tween twelve and fifteen dollars per week for those who could 
afford it and granting scholarships to needy cases. This camp could 
accommodate one hundred boys and had possibilities of branching 
out into a girls’ camp. The camp was rented for the first year at a 
fee of $2,000 with an option to buy it for $20,000. The communi- 
ties of Albany, Gloversville, Amsterdam, Schenectady and Troy 
had agreed to help finance the proposition and pledged $1,600. 
Utica was asked to join the group. This situation called forth a 
special meeting of the Jewish Community Council on March 24, 
1938. Opposition was expected and was given by the representa- 
tives of the Council of Jewish Women and their sympathizers who 
feared an encroachment upon their own camp project—the Krohn- 
gold Vacation Camp. They questioned the right of the Jewish 
Community Council to spend money for children whose parents 
could afford private camps. If support for a camp was to be given, 
it was argued, it ought to go to the Krohngold Vacation Camp, 
sponsored by the Federation of Jewish Social Service but actually 
owned by the Council of Jewish Women. It was a challenge to 
the validity and utility of the Jewish Community Council. The 
proponents of the new camp argued that the Jewish Community 
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Council should be interested in all Jewish children, not merely 
the underprivileged; that the Krohngold Vacation camp was physi- 
cally inadequate; that it had no swimming facilities; that it did 
not carry on a Jewish program. It was further argued that there 
was a good possibility—and there was precedent for it—that the 
camp in time would pay for itself and would not become a burden 
on the community. The fact that the camp would be supervised 
by experts from the Jewish Welfare Board, who conducted many 
such camps, gave it assurance of worthiness. Doctor Herman E. 
Kowalsky made the motion to support the camp at Speculator with 
a loan. It was seconded by Charles T. Sitrin and passed. The 
opposition to granting Jewish Community Council money still 
continued, and, to compromise the situation, Doctor Kowalsky 
moved that a committee of three be appointed and empowered to 
raise Utica’s share of $300. Excitement ran high and the motion 
was withdrawn. The decision was then made to send a committee 
to Schenectady to meet on the following Sunday with the other 
groups interested in the camp and to report back to the next meet- 
bate gi 

The Jewish Community Council had on its agenda several other 
interesting items for future consideration. 


1. A study was to be made whether the Jewish Community Coun- 
cil should join the National Council of Jewish Welfare Funds 
and Federations. 

2, Greater activity for Palestinian and world Jewry. 

3. Supplementary support for the Jewish Home for the Aged in 
Syracuse. 

4. Publication and dissemination of a monthly bulletin. 


On Tuesday evening, March 29, 1938, the Jewish Community 
Council met again. In anticipation of more heated opposition the 
committee invited Mr. H. G. Coplon, Chairman of the Camp Com- 
mittee and Samuel Leff, of the Jewish Welfare Board, to explain 
the project from the point of view of unbiased outsiders. It was 
felt that they might quiet the rebellious and convince the doubters 
and avert dissension in Utica. Mr. Coplon explained that the New 


* The Committee consisted of Samuel J. Smith, Mrs. David Leventhal, Barney 
Abelove, Saul Fisher and Judge and Mrs. H. Myron Lewis. 
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and Jewish Community Centers from Albany 
to Buffalo were vitally interested in this co-operative community 
venture; that the boys’ camp would bring our youth closer to- 
gether; that it would benefit our Jewish education since we lose 
our youth during the summer months in camps that have no Jew- 
ish atmosphere and no Jewish education. Here, he contended, was 
an opportunity to enhance Jewish education. Furthermore, he 
pleaded, the camp at Speculator is geographically situated nearest 
to Utica, and Utica should play a greater part in its operation and 
management. He was also convinced that profits could be made 
and would be used for its expansion and development for a girl’s 
camp. 

Judge Lewis then introduced Samuel Leff, expert and authority 
on camping for the Jewish Welfare Board, who explained that the 
camping idea had changed into more than a matter of health and 
fun. He said that during the camping season the Jewish boy and 
girl could receive as much Jewish schooling as normally was re- 
ceived during the eight or nine months of the Jewish school year. 
Therefore, Jewishness in the camp was of paramount importance 
and it was a vital factor in the development of every Jewish child. 
He mentioned that there were eighty-six such camps. He spoke 
of the wonderful work that Eddie Cantor had done for Surprise 
Lake Camp. In closing, he stated that the Federation needed $2,500 
to open the camp at Speculator and asked Utica to contribute its 
share. 

The Jewish Community Council decided to contribute fifty 
dollars for the project and appointed a committee of five to raise 
the balance. Charles T. Sitrin lent the $250 to the camp committee. 
Later, contributions were received from Jonathan Lodge and the 
Knights of Pythias Lodge, due to the good offices of Benjamin C. 
Grossman. The camp was opened, though the delay in raising the 
funds hindered its enrollment. It was named in memory of Harry 
L. Glucksman, the first director of the Jewish Welfare Board. Be- 
cause of the opposition and the financial difficulties the option to 
purchase the camp was allowed to lapse. Hindsight shows that 
a wonderful opportunity was lost. Attempts in subsequent years 
to establish a camp have been failures. 
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SAVE THE YOUTH 


When Charles T. Sitrin visited Palestine in 1936, he saw a 
Youth Aliyah (immigration) group of children that was brought 
over from Germany under the leadership of Henrietta Szold. He 
was so touched by the scene that upon his return he decided to 
make a special effort to save as many of the Jewish youth and as 
quickly as possible. He was not satisfied with the nominal con- 
tribution that the Utica United Jewish Appeal gave to Youth 
Aliyah. When, in 1938, together with Rabbi Kohn, he organized 
the Utica District of the Zionist Organization of America, he 
found this to be a good opportunity to inaugurate a special drive 
for Youth Aliyah. 
~ On December 18, 1938, the Utica Chapter of Hadassah and the 
newly-formed Utica Zionist District celebrated Hanukkah with 
contributions to Youth Aliyah. Utica was one of the first com- 
munities in the United States to hold a special drive for Youth 
Aliyah. Even though this affair followed closely upon the United 
Jewish Appeal Drive, which had netted $12,743.55 that year, the 
largest sum in more than a decade, the Youth Aliyah Appeal 
raised $20,000, enough to save fifty-five children from Hitler’s 
clutches. The slogans, “Save a Life,” “Save the Youth,” captured 
the imagination and aroused the compassion of the Jews of the 
Utica area. Charles T. Sitrin had the foresight to stipulate to 
Hadassah that part of this money must be used for the saving of 
Jewish children from Poland. Though he received official word 
that Youth Aliyah was restricted to German children by the 
British Government, he insisted that Hadassah make representa- 
tions to Great Britain, the Mandatory Power, to liberalize youth 
immigration and to include children from Poland and other lands. 
His insistence helped to widen the horizon of Youth Aliyah and 
saved many additional thousands of children. 

The Youth Aliyah Hanukkah celebration was one of the mem- 
orable events in the history of Utica Jewry. A play written and 
directed by Sara Freedman, L’Hitraot! be-Eretz Yisrael, was 
presented. Mrs. David Greenberg, National Chairman of Youth 
Aliyah, was the principal speaker. All the Zionist organizations of 
Utica participated in the program and the Jews of Rome, Herki- 
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mer, Little Falls, Oneonta, and Fort Plain were represented and 
they contributed. 


We turn, now, from the purely local and internal problems to 
those of the regional, national and international scene. The Jewish 
Community Council took over the responsibility of conducting 
United Jewish Appeal campaigns in 1934. The Utica Allocations 
Committee of the United Jewish Appeal had been somewhat in- 
dependent for a number of years until the Council became su- 
preme. The Jewish Community Council was instrumental in 
fashioning Jewish unity and in getting maximum results. In order 
to raise the status and standards of philanthropy the Council leaders 
enlisted the support of the neighboring Jewish communities of 
Rome, Ilion, Herkimer, Little Falls, Fort Plain, Stamford and 
Oneonta (sixty miles from Utica) in the combined United Jewish 
Appeal. Such direct contact with Utica soon encouraged Rome to 
obtain a rabbi for its synagogue, stimulated Herkimer to build a 
synagogue and united in social and religious life the small com- 
munity of Little Falls. The annual United Jewish Appeal opening 
dinner became a homecoming for the neighboring communities. 
The United Jewish Appeal acted as an incentive for Jewish living 
and as the communities grew stronger they left the combined Utica 
United Jewish Appeal and carried on their own independent 
campaigns. 

Nationally, the struggle between the American Jewish Commit- 
tee and the American Jewish Congress flared into the open in 1938 
over the proposed unity in American Jewish communal life in re- 
lation to the Palestine problem. Utica, represented in the American 
Jewish Committee by Rabbi S. Joshua Kohn, was at the same time 
pledged to democratic Jewish life. As a constituent contributor to 
the American Jewish Congress it declared its willingness to arrange 
for a democratic election to the American Jewish Congress, which 
meeting was scheduled to be held on June 25-27, 1938, in New 
York City.” The elections were never held because the American 
Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Congress, the B'nai B rith 
and the Jewish Labor Committee agreed after much negotiation 


** MJCC, March 24, 1938. 
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to form the General Jewish Council. The Jewish Community 
Council of Utica was convinced that real unity could only come 
from the grass roots, from communities democratically organized. 
It proposed to Simon Shetzer, Director of the Detroit Community 
Council, that an attempt be made to organize a National Jewish 
Community Council consisting of local Jewish Community Coun- 
cils. Mr. Shetzer was then very active in the formation of the 
General Jewish Council. He advised Utica to support the new organ- 
ization because he was hopeful of good results. It was his feeling also 
that the Jewish Community Councils were too few in number and 
too weak to organize nationally.*® 

In 1938, the Palestinian problem again became acute. Great 
Britain announced that it would allow only 75,000 Jews to enter 
Palestine during the next five years and then Jewish immigration 
would cease. It was a definite concession to the Arabs who had 
been carrying on a guerrilla war against the Jews in the Holy Land 
since 1936. It amounted to a renunciation of the Balfour Declara- 
tion and a revocation of the Mandate. It was a heartless act because 
the refugees from Hitler’s persecution were looking for havens of 
refuge. Most of the countries were closed to them and it was Jew- 
ish Palestine that wanted to open wide its doors. The Zionist Dis- 
trict of Utica together with Hadassah and all Jewish organizations 
in Utica joined in a national Zionist protest, but more than Jewish 
protest was needed. An open letter signed by prominent members 
of the Catholic and Protestant clergy was sent to President Roose- 
velt urging him to use his influence and good offices to keep the 
doors of Palestine open for Jewish refugees. Their act was a credit 
to their moral courage and idealism.*° 

%T etter from Simon Shetzer to the author, July 27, 1938. 

* UDP, Oct. 17, 1938. 

*® The signers of the Appeal to the President were: Mayor Vincent R. Corrou, 
the Right Reverend Edward Huntington Coley, Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Central New York; the Right Reverend Monsignor Daniel Doody, Pastor of 
St. Francis de Sales Church and Vicar General of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Syracuse; the Reverend David J. Dooling, Pastor of St. John’s Catholic Church; 
the Reverend James F. Collins, Pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes Catholic Church; 
the Very Reverend D. Charles White, Rector of Calvary Episcopal Church; the 
Reverend Norman B. Godfrey, Curate of Grace Church; the Reverend John A. 


Redmond, Pastor of the Central Methodist Church and President of the Utica 
Council of Churches; the Reverend Theodore De Vries, of Bethany Presbyterian 
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Darkness was settling over a large part of European Jewry. But 
as long as there was a ray of hope Jews were straining for freedom. 
Heart-rending letters from unknown Jews, begging to be saved, 
were received by the Jewish Community Council. They sent their 
photographs along with their letters asking merciful souls to send 
them a visa. 

Utica Jewry joined the Refugee Service Organization to help in 
this work. Later this organization became known as the United Serv- 
ice for New Americans [=USNA]. The Committee on Foreign- 
Born of the Council of Jewish Women helped the refugees but 
the task became too big for it and the Jewish Community Council 
took over the financial burden by placing the refugee work under 
the chairmanship of Harold Goodman. The first refugees who came 
to Utica were mostly young physicians in their early thirties. A 
few were older. They were willing to settle in Utica and the 
nearby small communities that were actually in need of physicians. 
Fortunately, they passed their English examinations and the New 
York State Board examinations in medicine. They were thus al- 
lowed to practice immediately, which was not true in many other 
states. Mr. Goodman co-opted Doctor Charles M. Greene and 
Doctor Harold Katzman, two prominent physicians, who helped 
to settle them in Utica or found openings in the surrounding com- 
munities. Other refugees were absorbed in the industrial life of the 
community. There were several in their very early twenties who 
within a few short years served their newly-adopted country in 
the war against Hitler. The refugees brought with them many 
problems besides economic ones. Most of the doctors claimed to be 
specialists and they were reluctant to go into general practice. Some 
were assimilationists and were inwardly resentful of their lot. 
Others were intermarried. The Jewish community through the 


Church; the Reverend Robert W. Hughes of the Bethesda Congregational 
Church; the Reverend Harold B. Walker of First Presbyterian Church; the 
Reverend Robert Killam of the Church of the Reconciliation; the Reverend 
Edwin R. Holden, of the Plymouth Congregational Church; the Reverend 
Ernest H. Somerfeld, of the First Moravian Church, the Reverend Arnold F. 
Keller, of the Church of the Redeemer; the Reverend Fred White, of the 
Whitesboro Baptist Church; and the Reverend E. T. Carrols, Rector Emeritus 
of St. Anne’s Church, Amsterdam, who was speaking in Calvary Episcopal 
Church when the petition was signed (UOD, Oct. 17, 1938). 
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refugee service aided in economic adjustment, in integration within 
the community and tried its best to make them happy. 

The political situation in the world was becoming more alarming 
daily. Hitler formed the Axis, the unholy alliance with Italy and 
Japan. The situation of the Jews in Italy was becoming tragic. 
Jews, who for generations had been living in Italy in comparative 
peace, were now desperate. Jewish officials in high offices were 
dismissed. Many Jews committed suicide rather than face the degra- 
dation of being deprived of their full status as citizens. When 
American Jewry protested, it received the same answer as in the 
early Hitler days in Germany—‘“exaggerated and fantastic stories” 
—by apologists for Mussolini, especially by Generoso Pope, pub- 
lisher of the influential I] Progresso Italo-Americano.” He was later 
sorry for his defense of II] Duce. 

In August, 1939, Hitler and Stalin signed a non-aggression pact. 
On September Ist, World War II began with the German invasion 
of Poland. Jewish refugees began fleeing eastward and those who 
were trapped were herded into concentration camps. Jewry was 
soon to witness its greatest tragedy, the annihilation of six million 
of its people and the destruction of historic Jewish communities 
and centers of learning built up during many centuries. 


REORGANIZATION 


On March 25, 1940, on the occasion of its sixth anniversary, the 
Jewish Community Council held its annual meeting. Its original 
fund of $650 had been exhausted. The United Jewish Appeal, the 
financial arm of the Jewish Community Council, was now supply- 
ing funds for the local work of the community. The Council 
needed consolidation and regrouping. Until now the work of the 
United Jewish Appeal, the refugee work, the public-relations work, 
the problems of Jewish education and other local problems were 
being handled on a volunteer basis by the executive director. It 
was time to put it on a professional basis. This was the task of the 
incoming administration with the following newly-elected officers: 
Charles T. Sitrin, President; Mrs. H. Myron Lewis, First Vice- 
President; Mrs. Mary Greenburg, Second Vice-President; Doctor 


“II Progresso Italo-Americano, Aug. 7, 1938. 
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Jacob L. Savett, Third Vice-President; Arthur Markson, Secretary 
and David Geffen, Treasurer. 

Judge H. Myron Lewis was elected honorary president in rec- 
ognition of his years of devoted service from October 11, 1933 to 
March 25, 1940. Rabbi Kohn relinquished his position as volunteer 
executive director and Jack Levy of Syracuse was appointed as 
the first paid executive director. Charles T. Sitrin, the second presi- 
dent of the Jewish Community Council, prepared a statement of 
objectives and a revised plan of operation. Here follow the seven 
main suggestions as extracted from Mr. Sitrin’s lengthy statement 
and plans for their implementation. 


—" 


. That the Federation of Jewish Social Service, which is a sub- 
vention of the Utica Community Chest, become a representative 
Jewish Community Service Agency rather than a controlled 
agency by the Council of Jewish Women. 

. [hat the Hebrew Free School become the responsibility of the 
Jewish Community Council. If this plan does not meet with 
favor, since many of the Orthodox element suspect such a plan, 
the Jewish Community Council assist financially by meeting the 
deficit and reducing annually the school’s mortgage. 

. That all local, national, over-seas, cultural and religious institu- 
tions, both in Europe and Palestine, be subsumed under the 
annual banner of United Jewish Appeal. (The United Jewish 
Appeal did include many of these organizations but the “all” 
meant everyone. ) 

4. The Hakhnosas Orhim (Wayfarers’ Shelter) and the itinerants’ 
problems were to be taken care of by a paid representative 
located downtown to whom all collectors and itinerants could 
be referred and that the Executive Committee of the Council 
was to have the authority to name a Special Committee to 
manage the Hakhnosas Orhim. 

. That the Rabbis of the city were to recommend to the Alloca- 
tions Committee the Yeshivos and the amounts they were to 
receive. 

. That every beneficiary organization was to submit an annual 
financial statement and current budget to the Jewish Community 
Council. 

7. Allocations were to be made in September, preferably before 

the High Holy Days. 


These suggestions were to be implemented by a plan to assess 
every individual, depending upon his ability to pay, ten dollars to 
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forty dollars per year. The individual donor would then receive a 
certificate stating that he had fulfilled his obligation to the commun- 
ity for the current year and need not contribute additionally unless 
the Jewish Community Council authorized a special collection. 
These certificates were distributed once but this practice was 
abandoned because the United Jewish Appeals claimed greater 
generosity than the maximum of forty dollars. 

These plans, as proposed by Mr. Sitrin, were adopted by the 
Jewish Community Council.** An office was rented and Jack Levy 
set about to implement the program. He co-ordinated the communal 
work, directed the Krohngold Summer Vacation Camp, directed 
the refugee work that could not be handled by the Jewish Social 
Service and also directed the United Service Organization [=USO] 
work until he joined the army in 1943. 

Mr. Sitrin’s proposals startled and displeased some people. The 
Federation of Jewish Social Service negotiated with the Jewish 
Community Council but nothing resulted except that Mr. Levy 
took over the supervision of the Krohngold Camp, the Refugee 
Work and the servicing of itinerant collectors. Unfortunately, 
the leaders of the Hebrew Free School were willing to accept 
financial aid but not direction by the Council. Before long the 
school, as a communal institution, went out of existence when the 
Hebrew Academy was established on Clinton Place in 1942 as a 
branch of Congregation House of Jacob. However, the com- 
munity did accept M. Sitrin’s other proposals which were carried 
out successfully into practice. 

Charles T. Sitrin held office for two years and strengthened the 
authority of the Jewish Community Council. He was a respected 
leader because he represented Orthodoxy in his personal life, was 
very active in the Conservative Temple Beth El and was successful 
in business as president of the National Accessories Stores. He had 
become a prominent citizen in the community, in the Chest cam- 
paigns, in many other philanthropic endeavors and was a member 
of the Selective Service Board. The war activities widened the 
scope of the work of the Jewish Community Council and Mr. 
Sitrin’s leadership gave it added stature. The fact that there was a 


* Object and Proposal by Charles T. Sitrin, Feb. 28, 1940 [typescript], in the 
archives of the Jewish Community Council. 
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permanent office with an executive secretary made it possible to 
combine efficiency with greater service. 

Tragedy sometimes strikes without warning. While on a short 
vacation in Atlantic City Mr. Sitrin became ill and died on July 
23, 1942 (Tisha be ‘Ab). The Jewish community and the city of 
Utica mourned his passing. Editorials in both Utica newspapers 


reflected the impact of his life upon the community. The Utica 
Daily Press wrote: 


The late Charles T. Sitrin was the leader and spokesman for 
many Jewish activities in Utica. Because of his own generous 
characteristics he was interested in various philanthropies and was 
president of the Jewish Council. 

The qualities which made him an acknowledged leader in these 
undertakings also were exemplified in his successful business 
career, His life in Utica represented the kind of achievement, 
characteristic of the United States, which the rabid dictators 
abroad seek to destroy. Utica loses a useful citizen by his death.*? 


Through the work of Charles T. Sitrin, the Jewish Community 
Council had become firmly established as the authoritative body in 
Jewish life. It had the finances, the office staff and the machinery to 
execute its plans. World War II was now to test it as an instrument 
for social and communal betterment. It became manifestly clear 
that it was adequate, workable and capable of adjustment to new 
conditions. 


“ UDP, July 25, 1942. Cf. UOD, July 25, 1942. 


World War Il 


WAR ACTIVITIES 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1941, was a tragic day in American history. 
The war suddenly came to the United States. All activity was 
now geared to the war effort. Receptions and send-offs were 
given to men entering the armed services. The United Service 
Organization [=USO] in Utica was at first directed by Jack Levy. 
The lounge was set-up in the Union Station, with Miss Mary L. 
McKernan as Director and Mrs. S. Joshua Kohn as Assistant Di- 
rector. Mrs. Charles T. Sitrin later took over Mrs. Kohn’s position. 
Utica’s proximity to Pine Camp, Rome Air Depot, Samson Naval 
Station and the Rhodes General Hospital (which was erected in 
Utica) made it a center for war service. A special committee of 
the Jewish Welfare Board—the United Service Organization Army 
and Navy Committee—was set up under the chairmanship of Don- 
ald Ball by the Jewish Community Council. The Committee served 
refreshments to the Jewish men at the camps, arranged dances for 
soldiers in co-operation with Jewish organizations, procured hous- 
ing for Jewish war workers, participated in the local USO Council 
and in the administration of the USO lounge in Union Station. 

The Public Relations Committee of the Jewish Community 
Council, under the chairmanship of Jacob Tumposky, took over 
many responsibilities: distribution of gifts, publicity about Jewish 
service-men in the local press, keeping statistical records, combatting 
anti-Semitic activity, participating in city-wide brotherhood meet- 
ings, Victory Book Campaign, blood bank, civilian defense and 
bond sales.’ 

‘Report of Jewish Community Council, Tenth Annual Meeting, March 28, 
1943 [pamphlet]. 
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During the war period, the tenth anniversary of the Jewish 
Communiity Council was celebrated publicly on March 28, 1943. 
Twenty Jewish organizations were then members of the Council 
and five were unaffiliated but co-operated with the Council. A 
résumé of the work of the Council indicated some of the interesting 
accomplishments. 

Some peace-time activities were naturally curtailed. Sam Abend, 
the new chairman of the Refugee Committee, reported that before 
the war more than seventy-five individual refugees, including ten 
physicians and their families, were resettled and rehabilitated. 
During the war the Refugee Committee’s work consisted of giving 
assistance with regard to affidavits, clearance on refugee informa- 
tion and assisting in resettling families. The Synagogue Burial Com- 
mittee had taken care of twenty-three cases since its inception.° 
The assistance to itinerant rabbis and collectors diminished dras- 
tically as did the Traveler’s Aid. The Home for the Aged in Syra- 
cuse received a $700 contribution from the United Jewish Appeal 
in 1941 and $1,500 in 1942 (this in addition to its regular allotment 
from the Federation of Jewish Social Service). The Hebrew Free 
School received $300 in 1942. In that year the United Jewish Ap- 
peal raised more than $25,000.* Arthur Markson, the third President 
of the Jewish Community Council, led the organization and its 
manifold activities during the war years from 1942 to 1946. 

The war continued to absorb the energies and manpower of 
the Jewish community. Hardly a young person of military age 
was left at home. Rabbi Kohn, who was the civilian chaplain at 
the Rome Air Depot, volunteered in June, 1943, and was the first 
Jewish chaplain to enter the United States Maritime Service. He 
served until December 31, 1945, and left with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Commander. His interim successor, Rabbi Frank Goldenberg, 
joined the Army as a chaplain in May, 1945. He, unfortunately, 
met an untimely death in Austria, in January, 1946. Rabbi Jacob 
Milgrom became the acting rabbi during 1945. 

Another significant event occurred during the war years. It was 
the celebration of Temple Beth El’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Towards the close of 1944, Doctor Herman E. Kowalsky, Presi- 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 

* Tbid. 

‘Ibid., p. 2. 
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dent, appointed Barney Abelove as general chairman of the “Burn 
the Mortgage Committee.” At the celebration held on April 27-29, 
1945, Mr. Abelove announced that 320 members had contributed 
more than $63,000 to liquidate the Temple debt. It had taken 
eighteen years of prosperity, depression and war prosperity to pay 
for the Temple. The three-day celebration was a memorable 
event. A beautiful souvenir book was published and carefully 
edited by Harry Markson.° 


WAR’S END 


Just before the end of the war, Utica Jewry was again struck a 
tragic blow. Jacob Tumposky, a beloved leader in communal acti- 
vities, suffered a cerebral hemmorhage on July 30, 1945, while at- 
tending a Scottish Rite State Council dinner. On the day of his 
funeral, the main business section of the city closed its stores. 
Temple Beth El and nearby streets were crowded with mourners. 
The Utica Daily Press and the Observer-Dispatch carried editorials. 
The following editorial voiced the community’s sentiment: 


Few Uticans were more widely known than Jacob Tumposky, 
former corporation counsel and for several years Republican City 
Committee chairman. And few were more generally liked and 
respected, 

Mr. Tumposky had such natural talents as great oratorical skill 
and congenial personality. He was also capable and trustworthy. 
These abilities he brought to many public and group tasks, always 
willing to assist in enterprises for the betterment of the com- 
munity. He found his co-operation much in demand from civic 
and welfare groups. 

Not the least of his attributes was a gentlemanliness which could 
be symbolized in the courtesy with which he met everyone, He 
might criticize a policy, but never a person. Good neighborliness, 
in its best sense, was lived as well as advocated by Mr. Tumposky. 

Because of his activities and his fine traits, his sudden death 
comes as a shock to the city and vicinity. It is a pity that he could 
not be spared for further contributions.° 


In December, 1945, just before leaving the U. S. Maritime Serv- 
ice, Rabbi Kohn resigned from Temple Beth El to accept the 


* Temple Beth-El thru 25 Years, 1919-1945. 
*UDP, Aug. 1, 1945, and UOD, Aug. 1, 1945. 
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pulpit of Adath Israel, Trenton, New Jersey. Rabbi Jerome Lip- 
nick became the spiritual leader of Temple Beth E1 in September, 
1946, Matthew Klein, a devoted and able educator, became Princi- 
pal of Temple Beth El’s school in 1944. The school had grown in 
numbers with the growth of the Temple membership. Rabbi Lip- 
nick organized the Kallah, an extension education project for the 
men in an annual “retreat” at which the men spend a week-end in 
study, prayer and social activity. Prominent scholars and educators 
conduct educational courses. He introduced the morning, respon- 
sive chanting service. The Temple was now in good financial con- 
dition. [t purchased a parsonage for the rabbi, and one for the He- 
brew teacher and sexton—the house on Scott Street, next to the 
Temple. The Quinn mansion, next to the synagogue on Genesee 
Street, was bought in 1952 for future expansion. A number of chil- 
dren of the school annually attend the United Synagogue Camp 
Ramah in the Poconos during the summer. 

Temple Beth El has served as a Community Center for the Jew- 
ish people of Utica now for twenty years. Its facilities were at the 
disposal of all the Jewish organizations who wanted to avail them- 
selves of the institution. The youth groups and their clubs met in 
the building, and the Community Activities Committee used the 
building for its youth work. However, the development of the 
Community Activities Committee into the Jewish Community 
Center was destined to change the functions of Temple Beth El 
from being the central organization and caused it to turn its atten- 
tion inwardly, towards becoming a more intensive Conservative 
synagogue. 


Vi 


The Story of Jewish Education 


EARLY JEWISH EDUCATION 


Ir IS ALMOST AXIOMATIC to state that the survival and future de- 
velopment of Jewish life depend upon Jewish education, of chil- 
dren as well as of adults. Utica Jewry has been known as an Ortho- 
dox or “observant” Jewish community because Jewish education 
was provided from the very start of the Jewish community and 
traditional customs and ceremonies were observed in the home 
and in the synagogue. The abnormally large number of Jewish 
peddlers and wholesalers for so small a Jewish population and the 
many people in the junk and waste products businesses were due 
in a large measure to the fact that they wanted to observe the Sab- 
bath and holidays. Their Jewish education was in conformity with 
their views and was geared to traditional observance. It was only 
after World War I that the breakdown in religious observance 
first became very noticeable. The tempo of non-observance then 
began to increase. 

A study of the content of Jewish education, the curriculum, the 
number of hours and number of days in attendance as well as the 
number of years of instruction would give an adequate picture of 
Jewish education. Since all the facts are not available, because of 
a paucity of records, an attempt is made here to retrieve as much 
pertinent educational information as is possible. This attempt 
should alert students to collect such important data. 

The Reverend Isaac Leeser’s account in 1851 of his visit to the 
synagogue in Utica gives us a reference to Jewish education. He 
then wrote: 


The minister is a learned Polish Rabbi, who wears the national 
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costume. His name is Rabbi Pesach Rosenthal, and he officiates as 
Hazan, Preacher, and Shochet and attends to other duties besides. 
He is an illustration of the peculiar devotedness of the Jewish 
teacher to his calling, not rarely met with in countries where the 
yoke of oppression weighs heavily upon us.’ 


We know that in 1850 there was a Hebrew School in Utica with 
thirty pupils.* The Rabbi or bazzan was the Reverend Lewis Bloom- 
garten and he served as the teacher. In 1858, a Hebrew School is 
listed for Utica with twenty pupils and the Reverend Elias Rosen- 
garten, as its “minister.” In fact, Elias Rosengarten is recorded as 
a ‘Hebrew teacher” for two years in 1861-1863 and as a Hebrew 
minister during the years 1863-1865.* In 1865, Moses Friedland is 
recorded as Rabbi.® These listings would indicate that Jewish 
education continued throughout the years 1851-1867 and that in 
the early days of the community the Jews showed a real concern 
for their children’s education. 

Bage’s Memorial History of Utica mentions “a small Sunday 
School is held in the basement in connection with the synagogue.” ° 
This refers to Congregation Beth Israel, about 1890, when a teacher, 
Isaac Sladusky, used the synagogue facilities for his Hebrew School. 
What happened in Jewish education between 1871 and 1904 when 
the community was increasing in numbers and several synagogues 
were established? Who taught the children? Those who remember 
maintain that there were private teachers (“rebbis” or “melam- 
meds”), who peddled their instruction from house to house. In 
some cases, the boys were taught by their fathers or by the bazzan 
of the synagogue. Eventually the introduction of the private school 
(beder ) came into existence. 

The education was elementary. The children were taught siddur 
(mechanical reading of the prayer book), and the Hebrew text 
of the Bible with Rashi’s commentary. Since life centered in and 
around the synagogue, they easily learned to pray in Hebrew 
fluently. They normally and naturally learned to practice Jewish 


1 Supra, pp. 12-13. 

2 Occ, vol. IX, no. 7 (Oct., 1851), p. 382. 

*PAJHS, vol. XXIX (1925), p. 25. 

*See Table X, infra, p. 160. 

* Ibid. 

‘Moses M. Bagg, Memorial History of Utica, p. 448. 
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customs. While in synagogue they listened to Yiddish sermons of 
itinerant preachers(7aggidim) or the discussions of the older men 
as they studied Talmud or Shulban Arukh (Code of Rabbinic law 
by Joseph b. Ephraim Caro). At home the traditional practices 
of Jewish customs and ceremonies fortified their Judaism. But the 
American environment was having its effect. Changes were in 
demand and, in 1903, the Reform synagogue, Temple Beth EI, 
described above, started a Sunday School which only lasted for 
about a year. This innovation partly stimulated the establishment 
of the Hebrew Free School.’ In 1909-1910, the Conservative Con- 
gregation Beth El conducted a similar one-day-a week school. At 
this time, communal Talmud Torahs were being established in all 
cities with large Jewish populations. The Jewish immigrants from 
_Eastern Europe brought along with them the idea of communal 
responsibility for elementary Jewish education. Utica followed 
suit.® 


THE HEBREW FREE SCHOOL 


The Hebrew Free School was established in 1903, at 36 Wash- 
ington Street, and the leaders of the Congregation House of Jacob 
were active in its organization. The principal of the school was S. 
Yaffee and the additional teacher was Joseph Jacobson. They must 
have had a difficult time because the two of them had to teach 
ninety children—eighty boys and ten girls. The newspaper account 
gives us an insight into the curriculum of those days, of the leaders 
of Jewish education and the prize-winning students. The school 
probably opened its sessions in the Fall of 1903 and at the end of 
January, 1904, probably coinciding with Hamishah Asar be-Shebat 
(Jewish Arbor Day), it was ready to celebrate the first examina- 
tions. Thus, the Utica Daily Press records that 


Before a large audience composed of parents and friends, the 
scholars of the Hebrew Free School were examined in the Beth- 


" Supra, pp. 36-37. 

*On the community idea in Jewish Education see Isaac B. Berkson, Theories 
of Americanization (New York, 1920), pp. 97-120 and Alexander M. Dushkin, 
“The Development of A Community Program in Jewish Education” in Proceed- 
ings of the National Conference of Jewish Social Service, (New York, 1927), pp. 
211-227, and Alexander M. Dushkin, Jewish Education in New York City, N.Y., 
(New York, 1918), p. 365. 
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Jacob Synagogue yesterday afternoon. The examination was in 
the usual educational courses but especially in Hebrew Bible study. 
The judges were: Rev. Rabbi [Moses] Reichler, Rev. [David 
Rudofsky] Redofsky and S. P. Kaplan, Ninety pupils, eighty 
boys and ten girls were examined, the examination being con- 
ducted by the principal S. Yaffee, and his assistant Joseph Jacob- 
son. The results were especially pleasing, the progress and 
advancement shown by the scholars being a great credit to their 
instruction, The averages ranged from fifty to one hundred per 
cent and the majority stood above eighty per cent. The eight 
standing the highest will be given prizes of value. In order that 
full justice may be done to the competition, the judges reserved 
their decision and the announcement of merit will be made today. 

One of the features of the exercises was the parade of the chil- 
dren from the school at 36 Washington Street to the synagogue on 
Seneca. The board of directors, fifteen in number, headed the 
procession, the ninety scholars following in military style. 

The programme of exercises was: March by the pupils; transla- 
tion of Mah Toevou; explanation of prayers and rules; reading, 
grammar, a part of the eighteen blessings translated by the young 
ladies; the blessing of articles, small children; illustration of com- 
mandments, by the scholars; explanation about fringes; Bible 
translation; a prayer for the President and vice-president of our 
country; also for the state and city officers; thanks to the president 
and officers of the Hebrew Free School and to all brethren of 
this city; afternoon prayer, pupils. 

After the conclusion of the examination, refreshments were 
served to the scholars by the board of directors. The board of 
directors have decided to hold a fair in the near future. A commit- 
tee composed of H[yman] Weinberg, J[acob] Semosky and 
Joseph Rosenwald has been appointed to make the fair a success 
and hope to have the support and assistance of the general public.? 


The account is continued in the newspapers two days later thus 
indicating the importance of the event. 


The award of prizes for merit in the examination recently held 
of the scholars of the Hebrew Free School, was made before a 
large audience at the school Monday evening. Before the awards 
were made the following programme was rendered in an excellent 
manner: Addresses by the president of the school Pesach] 
Galinsky; I[saac] Denofsky, Simon] Damsky and [Moses] Lewis, 
prayer for the President and officers of our country, for the gov- 
ernor of the state and for the mayor and all the officers of the 


° UDP, Feb. 3, 1904, p. 3, column 4. 
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city, by Julius Cohen and Jacob Nusbaum; speech in Hebrew by 
Sol Horvitz, Bertram Goldberg, Sam Freeman and Morris May- 
berger; stories in rhyme, Theodore Galinsky and Arthur Stone. 
After the completion of the programme a vote of thanks was given 
to Rev. Doctor Liknaitz for being present at the examination and 
for the excellent address he made. 

The prizes consisted of medals and watches, and those who re- 
ceived them were: M. Cohen, Leon Bloomberg, Abe Jacobson, 
Morris Mayberger, Sol Horvitz, Ira Lewis, Jacob Cohen, Philip 
Jacobson, Bennie Wineburg, Bertram Goldberg, Sam Damsky, I. 
Galinsky, Sam Freeman, Jack Nusbaum, Harry Bakowitz (Bak- 
win), George Denofsky, Abe Supiro, Arthur Stone, Sol Lefkowitz, 
Sam Fink and Willie Lewitt.1° 


ATTEMPTS AT MODERNIZATION 


The Hebrew Free School, as its name would indicate, reveals 
that the people were poor, and free religious education was offered 
to all who could not afford to pay. It also informs us that the school 
had the traditional, Orthodox curriculum and that the highest sub- 
ject of study was the translation of the Pentateuch and the Prophets. 
The children who came from “prosperous homes” and who could 
afford to pay also attended the Hebrew Free School. In the course 
of time, English became the spoken language in the home and there 
probably developed objection to the translation in Yiddish. The 
younger generation wanted to introduce English into the curricu- 
lum. The attempt on the part of the Reform Temple Beth El (1903- 
1904) to introduce a Sunday School was, no doubt, due to such 
dissatisfaction. The demand that the Jewish religion, Jewish history 
and literature be taught in English grew to the point where a 
group of people, who formed the Conservative Beth El in 1909- 
1911, were instrumental in organizing a “Modern Hebrew School” 
at 207 Whitesboro Street. The account in the newspaper tells the 
educational story. 


THE Mopern Hesrew Scxoor, Utica’s Newest INSTITUTION 
oF Learnine: Its Srupents Witt Strupy JewisH RELIGION, 
History AND LITERATURE 

The Modern Hebrew School was organized in 1912 and Rabbi 
Louis J. Haas, who was graduated from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, was called upon to head it. In October, 1911, a group 


” Ibid., Feb. 5, 1904. 
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of ladies organized themselves into a body called the Ladies Auxili- 
ary to the Modern Hebrew School. Within the last few weeks 
there has been established in this city a Hebrew School conducted 
along modern lines and in conformity with the latest pedagogic 
principles and methods, It is known as the Modern Hebrew 
School. The plan for such an undertaking has been on foot for the 
last eight months. In October, 1911, a group of ladies organized 
themselves into a body, calling themselves the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
to the Modern Hebrew School. Mrs, Israel Herman was elected 
president and the other officers are: Mrs, Jacob Krohngold, vice- 
president; Mrs. David Cohen, recording-secretary; Mrs. G. Bern- 
stein, financial secretary; Mrs. Minnie Krohn, treasurer. The 
society worked so zealously in behalf of their cause that their 
membership list increased to almost 100 members and in addition 
they interested many of the prominent Jewish men of this com- 
munity, After securing funds to open the school, they elected 
Rabbi Louis J. Haas as its head. The trustees of the Modern He- 
brew School are: Mrs, Jacob Ball, Mrs. Isaac Smith, Mrs. Jacob 
Krohngold, Louis Abelson and Dr. Israel Herman. The School 
Board consists of the Messrs, Louis Abelson, [Isaac] Smith, [Sam] 
Gross, [Harry] Weiner and Dr. Israel Herman. The Building 
Committee is composed of the Messrs. [Jacob] Ball, [Jacob] 
Fitzer, Jacob Kowalsky, [Nachman] Levy and Isaac Smith. 
Welfare Committee, the Messrs. Jacob Friedlander, [Samuel] 
Mailman, A[be] Leventhal, [Mordecai] Vyner and [Jacob] Ball. 
The building acquired was at 207 Whitesboro St. To defray some 
of the expenses in furnishing the building a flower day was ar- 
ranged, Rabbi Haas also organized Friday evening services and 
weekly lectures." 
Here was an attempt at modernization—a Hebrew School with 


twenty pupils and a young modern rabbi, Louis J. Haas. The 
younger generation of parents also wanted the introduction of 
weekly lectures in English. Money was needed for this new ven- 
ture and a flower day was held in order to finance the Modern 
Hebrew School. The press reported that: 

There were over 50 of these daintily gowned young ladies 


working for the fund... About $900 was collected .. . They sold 
ink carnations in the lobby of Hotel Utica ... A number of 


gentiles helped.” 
The cause was noble and the workers willing but the experiment 


1 Utica Tribune [=UT], June 1912. 
* USG, June 15, 1912. 
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failed after one year. There was too much opposition and too little 
support. The modern Hebrew School went out of existence in 
1913. 

An incident that caused quite a commotion in the Jewish com- 
munity and in the city occurred in the latter part of September, 
1914. It seems that the public school authorities had for good 
reasons transferred pupils of the seventh and eighth grades from 
School Number 18 to the Union Street School. The Jewish chil- 
dren and their parents strenuously objected to the transfer and 
they publicly displayed their opposition. They actually organized 
a strike. The pupils lined up at Union Street School and paraded 
back to School Number 18, carrying banners and badges displaying 
their objections. Some of the parents joined in the demonstration. 
The Superintendent of Schools, Wilbur S. Sprague, invited them 
‘inside to state their grievances. He was joined by the Hebrew 
teacher, Samuel L. Sumberg, and the attorney, Samuel Reichler, 
in the conference. The pupils were threatened with punishment for 
truancy. The committee of three convinced the parents that such 
action was reprehensible. The pupils apologized and the “strike” 
was settled. Actually, two boys who continued the demonstration 
were arrested by the police.¥ 

What was involved in this strike against the public school? Ac- 
cording to the newspaper account, the Jewish children objected 
to the transfer because each day, before and after public school, 
they attended Hebrew school. They contended that the greater 
distance in travel would not give them sufficient time to get to the 
Hebrew school on time. Another objection was the fact that there 
was no manual training at the Union School. From this objection, 
we may infer that, in 1915, manual training was to them an impor- 
tant economic asset—perhaps a means to earn a living—for few of 
them went on to higher learning beyond high school. The final 
objection was a religious one. They objected to singing “Onward 
Christian Soldiers”—a popular hymn at the Union School. This 
“strike” and the reasons for it throw an interesting light on the 
economic and religious conditions that motivated such unusual 
action. 

The incident of the Jewish students striking against the public 


* Tbid., Oct. 3, 1914. 
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school must have caused some misgiving. The influx of a large num- 
ber of immigrant Jews caused the Jews to think seriously of prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency, especially when they read of these 
problems in New York City. The outbreak of the World War I 
with its tragic effects upon the Jewish population in eastern Europe 
was daily recorded in the newspapers. Though one of the reasons 
given for the strike against the public school was the interference 
with attendance at the Hebrew School, the truth was that the 
quarters for Jewish education were inadequate, and there were no 
proper facilities for youth’s social activities. These factors spurred 
on a group of people to buy new quarters to combine Jewish educa- 
tion with youth activities. The building was used from 1915 to 
1919 for youth activities but as far as education it seems that the 
Hebrew Free School, and private rebbis [teachers] and the heder 
[private school] continued until 1919, probably due to the exigencies 
of the war. The generation of rebbis, who were learned men, al- 
though with pedagogic shortcomings, should be recorded for a 
blessing for they did bring the Torah to men who later became prom- 
inent in the community. Some of these teachers were Hyman Zacks, 
Reuben Newman, Joseph Jacobson, Samuel L. Sumberg, Louis 
Assinovsky, Samuel Jacobs, and Feldman, Perlman and Taylor 
(whose first names are not recorded). 

The “new Talmud Torah” was organized and reached its height 
in 1919-1920 when Jacob Richman, an educator from New York 
City, was invited as principal to unify the Jewish educational sys- 
tem. Besides the Hebrew Free School he found several private 
teachers (rebbis) with private schools (badarim). The curriculum 
in the private schools, according to Mr. Richman, consisted of 
teaching the reading of siddur (prayer book), kaddish (mourners’ 
prayer for the dead) and haftarab— the prophetic portion chanted 
by the bar mizvah (confirmant). This opinion is disputed by the 
students of the private teachers that they were taught bumash 
(Pentateuch), the Prophets and Rashi (Rabbi Shlomo Yizhaki’s 
commentary on the Bible). 

The new plan consisted of the creation of one central school. 
All the private teachers and their pupils were amalgamated into 
one central school—the Talmud Torah. The enrollment rose to 
about 300 pupils. Besides the principal, there were six teachers. 
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Classes were held daily and instruction for each class lasted two 
hours daily. In accordance with sound pedagogy, Mr. Richman 
classified the children. As some of the teachers lost their favorite 
pupils and some of the pupils lost their favorite teachers there was 
dissension. Each teacher wanted to teach his own pupils. However, 
they consented grudgingly to be centralized into one building. Such 
a situation could not last long, for those who were transferred to 
the “enemy rebbi” revolted and the teachers were not heartily in 
favor of losing their “independence.” Before long they reverted to 
the old system and the dissatisfaction subsided. A forward-looking 
educational experiment was thus temporarily destroyed and Jacob 
Richman left after serving one year.’ The school did continue 
on and finally established itself since these private teachers dimin- 
‘ished in numbers and were not replaced by new ones. 

Other forces were at work in the changing educational and 
religious pattern. The Jews were moving out of the Second Ward 
into the Corn Hill section of the city. The Conservative syna- 
gogue, Temple Beth El, and Congregation Shaarei Tefillah, were 
soon to open schools in competition with the Talmud Torah. The 
distance from the new neighborhood to the Talmud Torah was 
considerable. This new situation caused a constant decrease in the 
attendance at the communal Talmud Torah. 

In the Shaarei Tefillah synagogue the bazzan was the teacher. 
The Hebrew School was his private venture with the consent and 
the blessing of the synagogue authorities. This school was always 
small and sporadic. 

Temple Beth El started its Hebrew School in 1923. It constantly 
grew until it reached 300 pupils in 1931. Probably half of that 
number were in the Sunday School and therefore are counted twice 
in the total. With the coming of the depression, the number of 
pupils decreased. As economic conditions improved more children 
enrolled in the school. 

During the 1930’s and the 1940’s, the religious school (the He- 
brew School, Sunday and Hebrew High School) of Temple Beth 
El was the dominant educational institution for the Jewish youth 
of Utica. It had the largest enrollment and its curriculum included 
the teaching of bumash, Rashi and the Former Prophets, which 


“UT, May 23, 1929, and Jzidisches Tageblatt, Sept. 21, 1920. 
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was the highest standard of learning in Utica at that time. The 
students attended five times a week—and the Extension Hebrew 
High School met twice a week for a three-year course. In 1938, 
there were thirty-seven students in the high school and, in 1941, 
there were forty-one. The total school enrollment averaged be- 
tween 160 and 175 during the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

The Congregation House of Jacob, witnessing the decline of the 
neighborhood in the Second Ward, purchased the mansion at 14 
Clinton Place in 1942 and established its school, the Hebrew Acad- 
emy, as well as a branch synagogue. It also severed its connection 
with Rabbi I. David Essrig, The establishment of the Hebrew 
Academy caused the Talmud Torah to decline further, The new 
school took over the educational role of the Talmud Torah, which 
soon closed its doors. This, too, marks the end of an era in Jew- 
ish education. Jewish education in Utica now became the sole 
responsibility of the synagogues as it had originally been in 1850.° 
The Hebrew Academy increased its school population and the two 
new synagogues Temple Emanu-EF] and Tifereth Zvi established 
their own schools. ‘Temple Beth El adopted the United Synagogue 
curriculum. Changes in the educational pattern have been taking 
place in the 1950’s but this phase of life should properly be left 
to the future historian. 


*For a complete statistical description of Hebrew education in Utica, see 
Table XXXIX, infra, pp. 193-195. 
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Philanthropy 


and fewish Social Service 


THE SYNAGOGUE AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


THE JEWISH PEOPLE have been popularly called in Jewish litera- 
ture “merciful ones, sons of the merciful.” Charity has always been 
considered as the practice of loving-kindness and righteous giving.’ 
The stranger, the hungry, the unfortunate, always found a help- 
ing hand, a sympathetic heart and a place of rest in the synagogue. 
Itinerant rabbis, collectors for Y eshibot, lay preachers and poor 
Jews always found their way into the synagogue where the rabbi 
or kindly people took care of them. As early as 1858, we find a 
Bikkur Holim Society which not only visited the sick but also 
aided the poor. It is therefore natural to find that in the very By- 
Laws of Congregation House of Jacob, written in 1870, provision 
was made for aiding those in need. The second section of Article 
I reads as follows: 


The President shall have the power to give his written order 
to the Treasurer of the congregation, to any poor man for 50 
cents, nor can he give to the same person a second time within 
six months; but if he shall think a larger sum is necessary in that 
case he shall call a meeting of the Trustees, who may allow him 
to enlarge the sum to 5 Dollars, 

Sec, 6. The Treasurer is bound to provide Passover Cakes 
(mazzot) and distribute them to the poor who cannot afford to 
pay for them the sum to be spent for said Cakes shall be accord- 
ing to circumstance, 


Relatives or landsleute helped immigrants to get started in busi- 
ness. They provided lodging for the newcomers and plenty of 


* Peah 3:1 and Shabbat 127a. 
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advice. Special organizations for charitable work were not neces- 
sary because the community was small and most of the Jews were 
related to one another.’ The synagogue carried on the tradition of 
philanthropic and social service. An organization called the 
Hakhnosas Orbim (Hospitality to the Wayfarers) was first organ- 
ized in 1890 and met on Sunday morning once a month at Congre- 
gation House of Israel. As the name indicates, its main concern 
was taking care of the transients.? 


The Federation of Jewish Social Service 


The Federation of Jewish Social Service grew out of an amalga- 
mation of several groups. The Ladies Hebrew Aid Society, which 
existed from 1905 until 1920, was the first Jewish women’s organiza- 
tion outside the synagogue to do social and charitable work in an 
organized fashion. The women who collected for the “Shoe and 
Stocking Fund’”—which expanded into material welfare for needy 
families—became the “case committee” when they merged with the 
Utica Section of the National Council of Jewish Women.* There 
were other groups like the Old Folks Auxiliary, Transients’ Aid 
and the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association. 
The Council of Jewish Women, as we have noted above, became 
the sponsors and the owners of Krohngold Camp. When the Utica 
Community Chest was formed in 1922, the Federation of Jewish 
Social Service joined as a beneficiary of the Community Chest. The 
Federation employed a director to supervise the case work, the 
transient’s aid and the Krohngold Camp and served as the liaison 
officer to the Jewish Home for the Aged in Syracuse, a joint venture 
with Utica and the surrounding communities. 

The problem of the aged was solved by uniting with Syracuse 
and the small neighboring communities to form the Jewish Home 
for the Aged of Central New York. A number of Uticans were 
placed on the Board of Trustees of the Home. At the dedication 
of the Home in Syracuse in 1914, Samuel Reichler headed a delega- 
tion of fifty Uticans. Isaac Denofsky (Dean) paid $300 for the 


* Supra, p. 18. 
3 Supra, p. 35. Bs 
4See article on “Jewish Social Service” in Jewish Community News [= JCN] 


(Utica), Dec. 29, 1949. 
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honor of opening the door of the Home with the golden key.® 

The Federations of Jewish Social Service contributed annually 
to the Home from the funds which it received from the Utica Com- 
munity Chest. Since the Federation received approximately $5,000 
a year, the Home’s allotment was only about $700 annually. When 
in the 1930’s Utica had as many as six or seven old people in the 
Home, it was obvious that this small contribution plus the contribu- 
tions from individual Uticans were not sufficient to cover their cost 
of maintenance in the Home. Supplemental funds were thus al- 
located by the Jewish Community Council to bolster the inadequate 
Federation’s contribution. The record shows that from 1948 to 
1952 the Jewish Community Council allocated $4,000 each year 
—until the Charles T. Sitrin Home was established and Utica with- 
drew officially from the Home.°® 

The development and extension of the work of the Jewish Social 
Service can be partly gauged from its budgets: $8,194.50 in 1926; 
$5,855.34 in 1945; $9,941.04 in 1950; $12,328.30 in 1955; and 
$14,126.84 in 1957. These figures show the long road travelled by 
the Jewish Social Service—from the fifty cents given to the poor 
man in 1870 to the many social services rendered in 1957. 


The Bikor Cholim (Bikkur Holim) Society 


The Bikor Cholim Society was organized in October, 1928, by 
Mrs. Libby Kowalsky, Cantor Albert Dolgoff and Mrs. Jacob 
Ball, who was its first President. Mrs. Jacob Gennis was chosen 
Vice-President; Mrs. Samuel Greenburg, Treasurer and Rhoda 
Rosen, Secretary.’ The ladies of this Society rebelled against rules 
and regulations in social work. They wanted to work in the old- 
fashioned personal way by giving aid to the needy and where 
benefactor and beneficiary were unknown to one another. Mrs. 
Libby Kowalsky, affectionately called “Tante Libby,” was hon- 
ored on January 24, 1950, for her fifty-five years of devoted social 
work and her leadership in the Bikor Cholim Society. On that day 
her dream of a convalescent home—the Charles T. Sitrin Home— 
was realized. ““Tante Libby” has exemplified the religious virtues of 


*USG, June 13, 1914. 
*See Table XXII, infra, p. 175. 
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“good deeds” (ma ‘asim tobim). She gave personal service to every- 
one who needed it. Her purse and her heart were always open to 
those in distress. She has become the symbol of kindness and gener- 
osity.® When the Jewish Community Council decided to establish 
the Charles T. Sitrin Home in 1950, due to the generosity of Hy- 
men Sitrin, Mrs. Charles T. Sitrin and friends of the late Charles T. 
Sitrin, the Bikor Cholim Society pledged to support the Home 
and the Jewish Community Council promised an annual allocation 
to make up any deficit. 

The Bikor Cholim Society took over the additional task in 1930 
of visiting the sick in the Utica and the Marcy State Hospitals, sup- 
plying them with refreshments at religious services and aiding visit- 
ing relatives. This work was originally sponsored by the Sisterhood 
of Temple Beth El in the 1920’s. Services at the hospitals were 
conducted once a month by chaplains appointed by the respective 
Superintendents of the hospitals. The chaplains were selected from 
among the local rabbis. 


WAR RELIEF 


As indicated above, World War I made an indelible impression 
upon the Jewish community of Utica. The problem of war relief 
became a communal responsibility, a problem which was faced by 
all the Jews of America. True, there was hardly a person who was 
not related to some war-stricken family in war-torn Europe and 
Palestine, for the vast majority of Jews here were the immigrants 
of the period of 1880-1914 and their children. The cry of the 
starving, the homeless and the refugees touched the hearts of every 
Jew who wanted to help. On the national level there were at least 
three large organizations collecting money—the American Jewish 
Relief Committee, the Central Relief Committee and the People’s 
Relief Committee. These three agencies represented different 
groupings in Jewish life which later merged to become the Joint 
Distribution Committee.® 


® Ibid., Jan. 24, 1950. 

°See the article on the “Joint Distribution Committee” in UJE, vol. VI, p. 170. 
Mark Wischnitzer, To Dwell in Safety, p. 145. The Joint Distribution Committee 
[JDC] subsequently enlarged its name to be known as the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee. 
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Locally, sporadic efforts were made. Collections were made in 
Synagogues or at meetings in public theatres. Organized relief 
activity started in January, 1916, with Jacob Routstone as Chair- 
man, Myron Liberman as Treasurer and Samuel Reichler as Secre- 
tary. Doctor Nathan Krass of Brooklyn was the main speaker at 
the Lumberg Theatre. Jewish women and girls sold a special edition 
of the Utica Daily Press and about $5,000 in funds were raised.?? A 
year later, on February 1, 1917, Jewish women sold a special Jew- 
ish War relief edition of the Utica Daily Press which was printed 
in Yiddish and English. It was sold in Ilion and the other Mohawk 
valley towns and $4,000 were collected." In the same month, at a 
mass meeting in the Lumberg Theatre, $3,700 in pledges were an- 
nounced. The speakers were District Attorney William R. Lee, 
Rabbi Solomon Levin of Utica who spoke in Yiddish, and Isidore 
Hershfield, a former Utican, whose father was one of the first 
settlers in Utica in 1848, and who represented the Hebrew Im- 
migrant Aid Society of New York City. He gave a first-hand, visual 
picture of the destitution and the misery caused by the war, of 
Jews barricading themselves against the Cossacks, of pestilence and 
hunger and of roaming orphans. He spoke of cities and streets with 
which the audience was familiar.** On September 8, 1918, another 
war benefit was held.?° 

These bare and sparse accounts in the local press do not tell the 
whole story. Although local records cannot be found, the incom- 
plete records of the Joint Distribution Committee tell a greater 
story of philanthropy and human kindness than do these inadequate 
accounts. However, one of the greatest philanthropic efforts and a 
great outpouring of generosity on the part of the small Jewish 
community and especially of the Christian community that other- 


*” USG, Jan. 29 and Sept. 16, 1916. 

UDP, Febietgi917: 

“Jacob Routstone was Chairman of the Relief Committee. Barney Abelson 
was Chairman of the meeting and Samuel Finkelstein was the Secretary. The 
Committee members in charge were: Morris Copeland, Isaac Dean, Moses Gold- 
stone, Samuel Gross, Joseph Jacobson, Robert Kowalsky, Moses Lewis, Barney 
Lumberg, Hyman Marwill, Jacob Peerless, Philip Simons, Louis Snyder, Samuel 
Snyder and Isaac Zacks, (Jbid., Feb. 26, 1917). 

* Ibid., Sept. 8. 1918. 
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wise might be forgotten is worthy of being recorded for posterity. 
It relates to the 1920 War Relief Fund. 


The 1920 War Relief Campaign 
The end of World War I found Jewish life in Eastern Europe 


in great distress. Heavy financial assistance was of the utmost neces- 
sity. Campaigns were being held in every community. In Utica, 
Rabbi Reuben Kaufman, the dynamic and youthful spiritual leader 
of Temple Beth El, was Chairman.** He had been called to Temple 
Beth El in 1919 after having served as a Chaplain in the war. In 
April, 1920, he organized the campaign on a city-wide basis. Jew 
and Christian were to share responsibility. The quota was set at 
$65,000. Considering that the Jewish population numbered only 
about 2,000 it was an ambitious campaign, commensurate with the 
the tragedy and the great need. The honorary chairmen were the 
Honorable James K. O’Conner and the Honorable Frederick H. 
Hazard. The Vice-Chairmen were: Thomas R. Proctor, Cornelius 
B. Roberts, Harlan G. Newcomer, Warnick Kernan, John G. 
Duffy and S. Rosenblum. The Treasurer was Myron S. Liberman, 
the Head Auditor, William Gumble, and the Secretary was Jacob 
Tumposky. The Director of the speaker’s bureau was Frank M. 
McGinty and the active workers in the drive were the leaders of 
the Jewish community.” 

The tenor of the campaign, the utter frankness and the appeal 
of the Christian leaders is best illustrated in the paid advertisement, 
which follows: 


Arr You WILLING PEoPLE SHOULD STARVE? 


This is a frank statement of the condition in Utica, which we 
who have signed it believe should be generally known. Far too 
few appreciate that there is now being conducted within the 
confines of Utica a campaign to provide money with which to 
buy food to save starving victims of the great World War. 
Though bearing the name of the Jewish War Relief Fund, it is 
absolutely a non-sectarian but thoroughly humane proposition. 


4For additional biographical data on Rabbi Kaufman, see supra, p. 61. 
%Tetter from Rabbi Kaufman to the author, Nov. 22, 1953, and the above 
names were copied from the campaign stationery. 
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The campaign has been in operation for the greater part of 
this week, and up to the time of this writing, Thursday, $25,784.60 
has been contributed. Of this amount only about $4,500 or $5,000 
has come from others than those of Jewish faith. We believe, 
were the facts known, there would not be the slightest hesitation 
among people of all creeds and races coming forward, open-handed 
and anxious to save the lives of those who now are suffering from 
the world’s greatest catastrophe. Utica has never failed to take 
advantage of such an opportunity and we believe that it is only 
necessary to seriously call attention to the situation that Utica’s 
quota of $65,000 may be quickly secured. We make this appeal 
particularly to those other than those who are of the Jewish faith. 

This is a time when class, race and creed must give way before 
the cries of the hungry. The campaign will continue through Mon- 
day, and the need of increased effort is imperative. There are in- 
numerable opportunities for making contributions, and we hope 
that this appeal is all that is necessary to carry Utica over the 
top and place her once more in the enviable position of leading in 
philanthropic and humanitarian efforts. 


Gerorce L. Braprorp WatterR F. Roserts 
SPENCER KELLOGG H. G. Newcomer 
Hucu T. Owen Frep G, RreusswIic 
C. S. SymMonps | Joun G. Durry 
M. F. Sammons Cuar.es B. RoceErs 
Cuarces A. MILLER F. H. Hazzarp 


This Space Contributed by SamugeL A. MaILMan, Simon MarLman, 
S. AMTMAN, The Gift Shop. 
Utica Daily Press, Friday Morning, 
April 23, 1920. 


Rabbi Kaufman appealed to the generosity of the community in 
aiding the destitute European Jews.** He declared that the Christian 
world was duty-bound to rescue these unfortunate people, whose 
predicament was no fault of their own.’’ The War Chest of Utica 
responded with a contribution of $18,500,** thus raising the total 
pledges to $58,805, and the fund was only some $6,000 short of its 

**On the European Jewish situation immediately after World War I, see AJYB, 
vol. XX (1918-1919), pp. 252 ff.; vol. XXI (1919-1920), pp. 267 ff.; and vol. XXII 
(1920-1921), pp. 239 ff. and p. 343. See also, Joseph C. Hyman, “Twenty-Five 
Years of American Aid to Jews Overseas: A Record of the Joint Distribution 
Committee.” ibid., vol. XLI, (1939-1940) pp. 141 ff. 


* UDP, April 26, 1920. 
8 Ibid., April 27, 1920. 
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goal. Rabbi Kaufman was editorially commended for his excellent 
and untiring efforts. 


The 1922 Campaign—A Failure 


The 1922 campaign for Jewish War Relief was reported in the 
the Temple Beth El Bulletin.® The Jewish War Relief quota for 
Utica was $35,000 and was to be included in the Utica Chest Cam- 
paign. Rabbi Reuben Kaufman invited Rabbi Stephen S. Wise to 
address the Community Chest workers specifically for the Jewish 
War Relief. The newspapers stated that the Polish and Italian 
groups were also about to conduct independent campaigns to aid 
their overseas brethren. The Utica Community Chest felt it advis- 
able to include their quotas and the Jewish quota as a “Contingent 
Fund” to the local philanthropies. The Contingent Fund was re- 
corded at $60,000. The Utica Community Chest quota was esti- 
mated at $271,556.71 (this included the allotment of $4,191.97 for 
the Federation of Jewish Social Service). The total campaign was 
for $331,556.71. A tremendous publicity campaign was organized. 
Leaflets were published in Polish, Italian and Yiddish. But the re- 
sults were disappointing. Only $201,774 was pledged, much below 
the total for the local charities. The “Contingent Fund” could not 
be honored. The drive was a failure.”° As for the Jewish War Re- 
lief, the Joint Distribution Committee records a total contribution 
for 1922 of only $2,744. The Joint Distribution Committee’s re- 
cords are also incomplete. 


The Jewish Construction Relief Campaign, 1926-1929 


A few years later, in 1926 the Jewish Construction Relief Cam- 
paign was initiated and sponsored by the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee.”! It was to be a three year drive to place 
European Jewry on the road to self-sufficiency. Not only was 
relief given but agricultural colonies were started for the Jews in 
Crimea and the Ukraine. The total quota was $44,000 for the 
district which included Rome, Utica and the near-by small com- 
munities. Of this, Utica was to raise the sum of $36,400. Joseph 

* TBEB, Jan. 30, 1922. 


*T. Wood Clarke, Utica—For a Century and a Half (Utica, 1952), p. 132. 
7 UDP, June 7, 1926. 
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Sonneborn was District Chairman, Samuel Reichler was District 
Secretary and Moses E. Lewis was District Treasurer. Louis Mar- 
shall, Syracuse-born, eminent jurist and one of the great leaders of 
American Jewry, made an eloquent plea on the opening night of 
the drive.”’ A total of $30,800 was pledged that evening. Bernard 
B. Given of Syracuse, the State Chairman, asked for and received the 
pledges. The inspiration evidently caused some contributors to 
over-extend themselves, and they later refused to pay. Unpleasant 
repercussions followed when they were sued by the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee and the pledges were forcibly collected. This situa- 
tion plus the economic debacle of the 1930’s dried up the sources 
of philanthropy and the will of the solicitors for a few years there- 
after. 
“It is difficult to reconstruct completely the achievement of the 
Jewish community in the matter of relief for their unfortunate 
co-religionists in Europe and Palestine. Where the local records 
are incomplete, the records of the Joint Distribution show greater 
gifts and where the records of the Joint are incomplete or unavail- 
able the local records show very generous giving. During this 
period the Jewish community responded generously to the appeal 
of their brothers. 

For purposes of the record let us record the information, no 
matter how inadequate, that was obtained from the official files of 
the Joint Distribution Committee [=JDC]. 


TABLE V 
RECORD OF CONTRIBUTIONS FROM UTICA, N. Y. TO THE JDC 
1916 American Jewish Relief Committee [=AJRC]............ $ 6,750. 
Central Relief Committee }/=—CRO] Moana. os oe ee 1,290. 
People’s Reliel: Committees (== PRG ier fie. ieee 100. 
1917 ATROG Wier ttle oe eee eens 0. Ge en 8,690. 
COROT S 97 itis wieje are wee Oo pag olatete’ tet ee ena corti sas) a 8 140. 
1918-1920—No records available 
1921 JOC FeV een. lh RANG: a eee ee a ee 10,000. 
1922 JOG i cis oshickice tse sa ee ae 2,700. 
OR Geers. copie Kins 6. t's-0' seein Ts SA I cls as) 44. 
1923 JIG Waren sn we Sod SERS Ss Thaker ss ee ae ae about 1,000. 
CRC Web eee GAA ie TR oe en ee, Vereen 00 Je eee about 300. 
1924 TDG 2 spe NOK crn AES otc: Sine 145. 


* TBEB, June 4, 1926. 
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RECORD OF CONTRIBUTIONS FROM UTICA, N. Y. TO THE JDC 


(The records for 1921 through 1924 are incomplete.) 


1926-1929 JDC (Utica Quota Te. Le mee rena: Lor een ne 36,400 
(District Quota includes Romie wetes)/ec.c/) oo ee 44,000 
1930 TROT) “0. 2) Sean E Cee TT Oe OTe, (ee ae eR bs Ue 10.50 


THE UNITED PALESTINE APPEAL 


During this period controversies raged in the United States about 
the rebuilding of a Jewish homeland in Palestine. These events 
that transpired during the 1920’s had their repercussions in every 
community. Zionist-oriented and non-Zionist Jews differed in 
their attitudes. Of course, the Zionists not only supported the up- 
building of Palestine, but also aided the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee in its efforts to save Jews in the stricken countries of Europe. 
The non-Zionists and certainly the anti-Zionists on the other hand, 
did very little or nothing to raise funds for Palestine. It was there- 
fore necessary to have two separate drives—one sponsored by the 
Joint Distribution Committee and one sponsored by the United 
Palestine Appeal. 

When Doctor Chaim Weizmann, President of the World Zion- 
ist Organization, broke with Louis D. Brandeis on methods of 
building the Jewish homeland, he created the Keren Hayesod (the 
Palestine Foundation Fund). This fund together with the Keren 
Kayemet (the Jewish National Fund) formed the United Pales- 
tine Appeal. It was the task of this fund to support immigration, 
colonization, the purchase and reclamation of land and Jewish 
education in Palestine. The United Palestine Appeal thus received 
support only from Zionists and the financial support was compara- 
tively meager. The records of Utica show that in 1927 a United 
Palestine Appeal was held.”* Judge H. Myron Lewis was the Gen- 
eral Chairman; Jacob Tumposky was Chairman of the Men’s Divi- 
sion and David Copeland was Treasurer. Miss Amelia Shacofsky 
was Chairman and Miss Sara Freedman was Assistant Chairman of 
the Women’s Division. The quota was $12,000; about $7,500 was 
raised.”* Even in the Zionist ranks there was not complete unity. It 


* Tbid., June 17, 1927. 
* UDP, June 13, 1927. 
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was necessary to have two speakers at the opening dinner. Doctor 
Solomon Goldman of Cleveland was invited by Rabbi Isidor B. 
Hoffman to please the Conservative congregation and Rabbi Jacob 
Levinson of Brooklyn, a Mizrachi leader, was invited to satsify the 
Orthodox element. Both groups had delegations meet their respec- 
tive guests. Doctor Goldman delivered a stirring address in English 
and Rabbi Levinson spoke brilliantly in Yiddish. Though both 
were wholehearted in their support for Palestine, their barbs at 
one another could not conceal antagonism between the Conserva- 
tive and Orthodox groups.”® There were no other drives held until 
1931. The three-year Jewish Construction Relief Campaign of 
1926 and the United Palestine Appeal of 1927 exhausted the energy 
and the will of the leaders. With the coming of the depression it 
was dificult enough to collect the outstanding pledges. 


The United Jewish Appeal 


A few years later, conditions abroad necessitated financial aid 
from the Jews of America. The campaign to end campaigns was 
illusory. Thus the Utica Allied Jewish Appeal was organized in 
1931. This Appeal differed from previous fund-raising drives be- 
cause it included not only relief for European Jewry but also funds 
for Palestine, national agencies, civic-protective agencies, religious, 
educational institutions and local institutions. The years of depres- 
sion brought results commensurate with the difficult economic 
situation but not commensurate with the need of the hour. One 
great advantage of this United Jewish Appeal [=UJA] was its 
combined giving for overseas causes, national and local community 
projects. These years were really educational ones for the great 
money-raising efforts to come. They signified the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for the development of Jewish life in the local com- 
munity and on the national and international scene. The cleavage 
between the non-Zionist and Zionist was being healed, especially 
with the formation of the Jewish Agency in 1929 under the leader- 
ship of two great leaders,—-Chaim Weizmann and Louis Marshall. 
The campaigns of the United Jewish Appeal show a keener aware- 
ness to the total Jewish problems and a growing generosity. 

The philanthropic campaigns show a generous and personal 


* Ibid., June 16, 1927. 
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spirit that animated American Jewry during and after World War 
I in its desire to rebuild the destroyed Jewish communities in 
Eastern Europe. Then, there followed a desire to build within the 
American Jewish community. The economic depression halted its 
progress. Hitler’s ascension to power again tested the generosity 
and wisdom of American Jewry in the 1930’s. Then came the in- 
creasing problems of Palestine, spurred on by the Hitler persecu- 
tions, the decimation of six million Jews, the illegal immigration into 
Palestine, the refugee problem in the United States and finally the 
creation of the State of Israel. 

The Utica Jewish community responded to the tragedies and 
to the heroism of the Jews in Palestine. The establishment of Israel 
and the subsequent Israel-Arab War created the greatest outpour- 
ing of generosity ever witnessed by American Jewry. Barney 
Abelove, always active in Jewish life, Treasurer of the Jewish 
Community Council, Trustee of Temple Beth El, Chairman of 
Burn the Mortgage Campaign that liquidated the final debt of the 
Temple in 1945, was Chairman of the 1948 United Jewish Appeal 
which raised $317,149.?° Its success was a fitting climax to one 
hundred years of Jewish life in Utica and the beginning of the 
Third Jewish Commonwealth in the Holy Land—the State of 
Israel—established on May 14, 1948 (5 Iyyar, 5708). 


** See Table XXI, infra, p. 174. 


VIII 


Integration Within the Community 


IN THE ECONOMIC FIELD 


Most jews who came to Utica between 1847 and 1871 were ped- 
dlers, approximately 155 out of the 225." The others were trades- 
men, manual workers and a few were farmers. Some went into 
the jewelry and drygoods business; others into the grocery business 
and quite a few were cigar makers or cigar manufacturers. There 
was an influx of Jewish workers in the cap manufacturing industry, 
furriers’ and tailors’ trade in the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

In the same decade a number of the Utica Jews entered into the 
wholesale business of dry goods and knit goods and many others 
in the scrap iron and waste products industry. They did so prima- 
rily because they were strictly Orthodox and thus could observe 
the Sabbath and the holidays. Among the wholesalers in dry-goods 
and knit goods were the Rosen Brothers (Reuben and Israel) and 
the Fink Brothers (Lewis and Joseph). In the junk and scrap iron 
business were Jacob Winnick, Charles Freeman, Nathan and Hy- 
man Katzman, Harris Jacobson, Abe Nathan and Robert Kowal- 
sky, Abraham Leventhal, Harris Horwitz, Jacob Goldbas and 
Jacob Mettleman. The Freeman Bottling Company was also es- 
tablished at the beginning of this century. In the wholesale jewelry 
business were Barney Abelson and Myron C. Liberman. Joseph 
Nelson was a retailer. Markson Brothers (Louis and Samuel) and 
Ribyat Brothers (Sam and Hyman) were in the furniture business. 
Moses Lewis and the Goldstone Brothers (Moses, Edward and 
Joseph) were in the retail clothing business. 

The following retailers in the jewelry business were prominent 


* Supra, Table I, p. 16, and Table XI, infra, pp. 161-167. 
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in the third decade of the twentieth century: Mortimer Abelson, 
Louis Cohen and Company, Charles Rizika Gift Shop, Ben N. 
Harris, Abe Glazer, H. Vyner, Harry Weiner and Joseph Wein- 
burgh and Sons. 

The Utica Boys’ Clothing factory, owned and operated by 
Sonneborn Brothers (Isaac, Joseph and Herman), was opened in 
1917 and employed several hundred people. A large percentage of 
Jews was in retail business, in clothing and haberdashery, cleaning 
and repairing, and a few were even blacksmiths in the early part of 
the century. In the second decade of the twentieth century Julius 
Rothstein, Mitchell Small and Max Lichtman began dealing in 
large real estate transactions. Isaac Dean and Samuel Mailman were 
prominent as the D & M Auto Supply Company. 

It seems that Utica did not promise too many opportunities for 
some of the ambitious young men. They left Utica to climb the 
ladder of success in other cities. Samuel Mailman and Sons owned 
the Utica Knife and Razor Company in the early 1920’s. They left 
Utica for Montreal, Canada, and they have become very promi- 
nent in the business world in Canada and in the United States. 
David Bernstein became interested in the moving picture industry 
and he rose from bookkeeper to Vice-President of Loew’s Incor- 
porated. Miles Rosenberg became president of a chain of shoe stores 
called Miles Shoe Store. Doctor Harry Backwin, who received a 
prize for Hebrew Studies in 1904, became one of the nationally 
prominent physicians in the country. He is a past President of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, is Professor of Clinical Pediatrics 
at New York University Bellevue Medical Center and has received 
many distinguished awards from many foreign lands, 

In the 1920’s other enterprises were started by some of the ambi- 
tious young men: the National Accessories Stores by Charles and 
Hymen Sitrin; the Genesee Auto Supplies by Isidor, Ralph and 
Herbert B. Krohn; the Utica Gear and Auto Parts by Joseph Sam- 
uels; the Chrysler Automobile Agency by David Geffen and Samuel 
Wolf and the Utica Coat and Apron Supply by Barney Abelove. 
The depression of the 1930’s severely affected the Jewish community 
but it emerged, as did the country, to greater prosperity in the 
1940’s. Abe Nathan and Sons, the Mettleman Brothers, Harris Hor- 
witz, and Louis and Morton Kowalsky became successful in the 
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scrap iron business. The Kowalskys later branched out into the 
building field. In the retail commercial field, Utica Jewry played an 
important part but none of the large industries is owned or operated 
by Jews. However, some directors of banks were Myron C. Liber- 
man (Utica City National Bank, 1917-1918), Julius Rothstein 
(Oneida County Trust Company, 1924-1926, First Bank and Trust 
Co., 1926-1933), Joseph Sonneborn (First Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, 1934-1936), Harris G. Nathan (First Bank and Trust 
Company, 1956) Mac Berger (Oneida National Bank and Trust 
Company, 1955). 

The above summary shows the rise and development of the Jews 
in the economic life of Utica—peddler becoming merchant or 
wholesaler or branching out into new enterprises. 


IN THE PROFESSIONS 


The American-born generation was not only interested in busi- 
ness but entered into the professions, starting about 1915. At that 
time the city had two Jewish physicians, who were not native 
Uticans, Doctor Israel Herman and Doctor Samuel Reinhart. Doc- 
tor S. William Flack arrived in Utica in 1916, and Doctor Abraham 
T. Goldstein came to the Utica State Hospital in 1917 from 
Syracuse. 

In 1915, there were already six Jewish lawyers in the city: Jacob 
A. Goldstone, William R. Goldbas, David Goldstein, Samuel 
Reichler, Louis E. Krohn and Julius Tumposky. The first native 
Utican to become a dentist, in 1915, was Doctor Herman FE. Kowal- 
sky. The rapid development in the professions can be seen from 
the following tables. 


Taste VI 
JEWS IN THE PROFESSIONS IN UTICA 

Lg a ll WATE Bees 2S Oo hey a ee wine ie ee 

Year | Physicians and Surgeons | Lawyers | Dentists 
Se aealtan ti Emme taail 0 MARIN RE WIOCMR Mose AcL aos Ba mene SUNS 

1915? 2 6 1 

1932? 10 14 4 

1942* Wy om 8 

1952° 27 27 20 
CoE TE eR Sy SCD oer ie aed ee 

2 UCD, 1915. ‘UCD, 1942. 


* Jewish People Active in Utica,” UDP, March 14, 1932. 5 Ibid., 1952. 


. 
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The Jewish Community Self-Study of Utica gives very interest- 
ing data for the year 1946. The Jewish population then totaled 
3,024, of which 1,535 were male, and 1,489, female. The figures 
for 1946 are given below. 


Taste VII 
OCCUPATION OF JEWS IN UTICA IN 1946 
Occupation | Number | Percent 
Professions 97 8.02 
Semi-professions 20 1.65 
Proprietors, managers 
and officials 576 47.65 


Manual workers, 
foreman, domestic 
service workers 138 30.60 
It is obvious that the Jews of Utica belong to the middle-class 
group in the economic structure of the community, mainly in 
business and in the professional groups.° 


* JICCS, New York, p. A-3, published April 1, 1948. The remaining 12.08 per cent 
of occupations is unaccounted for. 


IN COMMUNAL ACTIVITIES 


As the Jews of Utica became more integrated in the economic 
life of the city and as their standard of living was raised, they took 
a great interest in the cultural and educational life of the com- 
munity. This development was also due to the educational advance- 
ment of the American-born generation, since a considerable number 
were college educated. There was another reason. During the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century more of the diverse ethnic 
and religious groups were drawn together into a greater cultural 
life. A similar economic and cultural development took place 
among the sons and daughters of the German, Italian, Polish and 
Welsh immigrants. 

During the 1920’s and the 1930’s, Mrs. Myron C. Liberman was 
the acknowledged and respected Jewish leader among the Jewish 
women and in the community. Mrs. Ralph Krohn was active in many 
civic affairs. In 1931, the Education Department of the State of 
New York was interested in organizing Parent Education Councils 
in the various cities. The aim of these city-wide organizations was 
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to unite Parent-Teachers Associations and to conduct lectures 
and discussion groups for parents. Mrs. S. Joshua Kohn was one 
of the organizers and first president of the Utica Parent Education 
Council.” When World War II came, many mothers went to 
work in defense plants. The Parent Education Council organized 
courses for former teachers to train them as aides for the nursery 
schools so that these mothers of small children could continue to 
replace the men in industry and still have their children properly 
guided and supervised. Mrs. Kohn was the co-ordinator of these 
child training courses.* Jews joined as members and were elected as 
officers of the Utica Branch of the Foreign Policy Association, 
which was very active in the 1930’s. They were interested in for- 
eign affairs and the Association’s programs of inviting two speak- 
ers to give diverse and often contrary views were followed by 
animated discussions. Jews joined the Torch Club,°® an organiza- 
tion limited to professional men whose aim is to broaden the intel- 
lectual horizon of its members. They also became members of * 
Rotary and the Kiwanis Clubs, business men’s luncheon clubs. 
Likewise, they were elected to the Board of the Utica Family Wel- 
fare Society, the city-wide organization to help needy families. 
They were also active in the Utica Branch of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, whose ideal is to bring the mes- 
sages of tolerance and brotherhood to the community. 

The Utica Community Chest always had the active support and 
whole-hearted participation of the Jewish community in its work. 
In 1953, Mrs. I. Wolfe Gilbert, a member of Temple Beth El and 
a former president of the Utica Section of the National Council 
of Jewish Women, was given the honor of being the first woman 
ever to lead the Utica Community Chest Campaign. She is also a 
member of the Board of Trustees of St. Elizabeth Hospital. Mrs. 
Harris Nathan, another Beth E] member and former president of 
the Council of Jewish Women, has the distinction of being a trustee 
of Utica College (1953). Ralph L. Krohn has been actively inter- 
ested in the conservation of our country’s natural resources. He is 


"UDP, March 23, 1933, and Sunday Observer-Dispatch Magazine, Sept. 22, 1940. 

*UOD, Jan. 28, 1943, and UOD, Feb. 2, 1943. 

*The Torch Club is a national organization limited to professional people. 
Its aim is to discuss whatever subject is of interest. 

* Supra, p. 70. 
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president of the New York State National Isaac Walton League of 
America, Inc., since 1956. He is also one of the seven members of 
the national steering committee of Keep America Beautiful, 
Incorporated. 


IN POLITICS 


In 1900, most Jews lived in the Second Ward. Forming a large 
section of the population there, some became interested in politics. 
The first Jew to hold a semi-political position was Robert 
Kowalsky, a Republican, Supervisor of the Second Ward from 
1904 to 1906. From 1908 until the present, the Alderman of the 
Second Ward has been a member of the Goldbas family. In suc- 
cession they have been: Moses J. Goldbas, Solomon Goldbas, Lena 
Goldbas and Moses L. Goldbas,—all Democrats. Jacob Tumposky 
was Chairman of the Republican City Committee from 1933 to 
1936. The highest ranking elected official was the Honorable H. 
Myron Lewis, who served as Associate City Judge (1926-1933), 
City Judge of the City Court of Utica (1937-1940) and since 
1940 has been a member of the Board of Standards and Appeals of 
the State of New York. All in all, there were twenty-two Jews 
who held political offices from 1904 to 1958; eleven were Demo- 
crats and eleven Republicans." 


IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


The Jews have displayed devotion to their country 1n peace as 
well as in war. The Jewish community of Utica was small during 
the Civil War but we know of several Jews who served in that 
tragic conflict. It is difficult to determine how many Utica Jews 
served because a large percentage of the inhabitants of Oneida 
County were and have been of German origin and the mere name 
would not indicate one’s Jewishness. The One Hundred Seven- 
teenth Infantry Regiment—known as the famous Fourth Oneida’s— 
was composed mainly of Uticans and the following Jewish names 
in this regiment are identifiable: 


1 See Table XXV, infra, pp. 179-180. 
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JosEpH W. BENJAMIN Company H” 
Moses LavaneE (LEVINE) Company [’* 
IsiporE MEYER, SERGEANT Company C* 
Levi RosENTOLL (RosENTHAL) Company I” 
CuarLes WoLF Company F* 


There may have been others. For instance, Hyman Marwill re- 
calls that Meyer Shlosberg joined the Union Forces and served at 
the end of the war. Others may have joined the colors under 
assumed names as did Moses Lavane (Levine). Some may have 
been members of other regiments but cannot be identified as Jews 
from Utica. 

In the Spanish-American War four Utica Jews served. in the 
Armed Forces. Charles J. Lowry,’’ Morris Rosenthal,® Harry J. 
Harrison (who ran away from home and enlisted under the pseu- 
donym of Herbert Hartley)*® served in the Army and Benjamin 
Myers” served in the Navy. 

The record of the Jewish servicemen in World War I reveals 
the names of eighty men who served in the Army and the Navy 
and fifteen in the Students’ Army Training Corps. The highest 
ranking officer was Doctor Abraham T. Goldstein, a physician in 
the Utica State Hospital, who volunteered with the Syracuse 
Medical Unit and attained the rank of Captain. Milford G. Harman 
became a Lieutenant in the Army and Arthur Abelson held the 


“He is listed as being a farmer from Rome, N.Y., in James A. Mowris, A His- 
tory of the One Hundred and Seventeenth Regiment, New York Volunteers 
(Hartford, Conn., 1866), p. 271. Cf. Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, 
Soldier and Citizen (Philadelphia, 1895), p. 241. 

* Annual Report of the Adjutant General of the State of New York, for the 
year 1904, (Albany, N.Y. 1905), serial no. 38, p. 1117. 

“Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot, Soldier and Citizen, p. 282. 

* James A. Mowris, A History of One Hundred and Seventeenth Regiment 
New York Volunteers, p. 278. 

““Tbid., p. 261 (listed as farmer from Trenton, N.Y.); and Simon Wolf, The 
American Jew as Patriot, Soldier and Citizen, p. 300. 

“Information received from the Jewish War Veterans of Utica. 

** Morris Rosenthal, Private, Co. A., 1st Medical Regiment United States 
Volunteers. 

“Harry J. Harrison, xc 374 625, buried in Sawtelle National Cemetery, Los 
Angeles, California. 

” Information received from the Jewish War Veterans of Utica, N. Y. 
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rank of Ensign in the Navy. Six men were sergeants and four 
were corporals. Three of the Jewish soldiers made the supreme 
sacrifice: Harry Cohen, Manuel Feldman and Michael Cohen, who 
was the first Utica Jewish boy killed in action overseas and after 
whom was named the Michael Cohen Post No. 144 of the Jewish 
War Veterans in 1937.4 

During World War II, about fifteen per cent of the Jewish 
population of less than 3,020 souls served in the armed forces. ‘The 
dedication of the service flag, which took place in Temple Beth 
El on October 15, 1944, contained 416 names. In April, 1945, the 
list rose to 465. These numbers kept on growing and speak elo- 
quently for their patriotic contribution. 


*1 See, Table XXIV, infra, p. 178. 


IX 
K1onism 


A PRIMARY FORCE in modern Jewish life has been the Zionist move- 
ment. There is no doubt that political Zionism, as envisaged by 
Theodore Herzl, had a tremendous effect on Jewish life. That Utica 
Jews were Zionistically oriented, religiously speaking, goes without 
saying, but organizing Zionist societies was a more difficult, 
practical task. 

There is a reference to Zionist organizational activity as early as 
1903 by a society called the United Zionists of Utica.t Very little 
information about the society is known except that its name might 
be indicative of the influence of the Federation of American Zion- 
ists which amalgamated the various Zionists societies in the United 
States. In 1914 and 1915, Althea Osber? organized and led Young 
Judaea Clubs.’ During World War I, men like Doctor Shmaryahu 
Levin, Yiddish orator and propagandist for Zionism, and the 
Reverend Zvi Hirsch Masliansky, Zionist orator, spoke in Utica. 
In 1919, there was a Zionist Organization, which was probably 
the Mizrachi.* From 1921 to 1924, the Reverend Samuel L. Sum- 

* Supra, p. 43. 

* Althea Osber is the wife of Rabbi Morris Silverman of Hartford, Connecticut. 
She has written plays and textbooks in the field of Jewish education. 

* USG, May 26, 1917. The Young Judaea clubs (Daughters of Zion and Nordau 
Society) raised $209.07, selling flowers for the Jewish National Fund. The UDP 
on May 8, 1922, reported that Abraham Shapiro will represent Utica Jewry at 
the American Jewish Congress at Philadelphia, that Marcus Solomon is alternate 
and Morris Rosen represents Young Judaea. 

*Julius Stone played at the Lumberg Theatre at a benefit program of the 
Zionist organization of the city, (USG, Feb. 8, 1919). According to Stuart E. 
Rosenberg, The Jewish Community in Rochester, p. 236, “In 1919 Rabbi Sadowsky 


was imstrumental in forming the Up-State New York Region of the Mizrachi 
Organization.” It seems that the Utica organization was one of its members. 
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berg was president of this Zionist organization and Joseph L. 
Jacobson was its secretary from 1921 to 1926.° The Mizrachi 
continued uninterruptedly, though weakly, throughout the 1930’s 
and 1940’s either under the leadership of Abraham L. Bloch or the 
Orthodox Rabbi of Congregation House of Jacob. In 1924, the 
younger element organized a “Hertzel [sic/] Cultural Society.” ° 
There is a reference to a district of the Zionist Organization of 
America in 1927, under the presidency of Jacob Tumposky.” The 
Jewish National Fund activities were carried on continually. For 
several years after 1932, Martin Abelove headed the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund. The Utica District of the Zionist Organization of 
America was again organized in 1938 by Charles T. Sitrin and 
Rabbi S. Joshua Kohn. The first officers of the Utica District of 
the Zionist Organization of America were: Mr. Sitrin and Rabbi 
Kohn, Honorary Presidents; Doctor Jacob L. Savett, President; 
David Geffen and Daniel Myers, Vice-Presidents; Sidney Lacher, 
Secretary and Harold Goodman, Treasurer. The District became 
active in the Empire State Region. Rabbi Kohn was elected Vice- 
President of the region and Mr. Sitrin, Treasurer. 

Celia Ribyat organized Young Judaea clubs in Temple Beth El in 
1934.° In 1938, there were four Young Judaea clubs in Temple 
Beth El. The Girls of Judaea of the ages from 8 to 11, were led by 
Dorothy Slater; the Junior Judaeans of the ages from 11 to 13, 
were led by Jeanne Jacobs; the Halutzot of the ages from 13 to 15, 
by Dorothy Movsh, and the Boys of Blue and White were under 
the direction of Reuben Resnick, Hebrew teacher and director of 
youth activities in Temple Beth EI.° 

Hadassah, as already indicated, was organized in Utica in 1917." 
In 1932, an Ivriah was organized with a threefold purpose: to do 
the work of Junior Hadassah, the Council of Jewish Juniors and 
the Junior Sisterhood. It was then felt that there was not enough 
room for three separate young women’s organizations. The Ivriah 

° Utica City directories. 
* Organized July 2, 1924. 
"UDP, June 16, 1927. 

* Tbid., Nov. 24, 1934. 


°TBEB, Dec. 29, 1938. 
2 For a fuller discussion of Hadassah, see supra, pp. 53-55. 
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lasted about three years and then the three young women’s organi- 
zations were reborn independently. 

Junior Hadassah was reorganized in 1942. Later the Business and 
Professional Group of Hadassah was organized. Hadassah’s growth 
and activity gathered momentum as the Jewish tragedy unfolded 
itself during World War II and as the heroism of the Jewish 
people manifested itself in Palestine. 

It is also fair to state that there was rivalry between Utica 
Hadassah and the Utica Section of the National Council of Jewish 
Women, particularly among some of the leaders who resented 
Hadassah’s rise, prestige and influence. Looking from the vantage 
point of today, we find that both organizations flourished and the 
competition did no harm except when it was misinterpreted ideo- 
logically. Hadassah, together with the Zionist Organization of 
America, kept up the political struggle in the 1930’s and 1940’s for 
Palestine as a Jewish Homeland until final victory was attained on 
November 29, 1947, when the United Nations decided to create a 
Jewish State, and on May 14, 1948, when Ben Gurion announced 
the birth of the independent State of Israel. 

The future Zionist story and its work for Israel in the trying 
days after 1948, the great efforts of the United Jewish Appeal, the 
Israel Bond Drives, the influence of Israel within the Jewish com- 
munity on Jewish education and on Jewish life, can be confidently 
left to the future historian. Suffice it to say that Jews in Utica 
started life in 1847 with the dream of Zion in their prayer books 
and one hundred years later rejoiced at the announcement that 
Israel was reborn. 


New Vistas 


EXPANSION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


IF THE FUTURE will bring a religious and cultural Jewish renais- 
sance, the years 1948 and 1949 may be the visible turning points. 
The establishment of Israel and the feeling that American Jewry 
has the spiritual potential to create a thriving, religious and cul- 
tural life became the outstanding factors in the Jewish community. 
The Jewish Community Council expanded its activities in 1948 
when Martin Abelove followed Jacob Horwitz (1946) and Ben 
Movsh (1947) as President of the Council. David Goldenberg 
became the Executive Director and Mark Mazel was engaged as 
Director of Community Activities. 

On April 1, 1949, the first issue of the Jewish Community News* 
was published by the Jewish Community Council under the editor- 
ship of Lawrence Tumposky. The News has proved to be an 
exciting, well-written, informative Jewish bi-weekly which reaches 
every Jewish home in Utica. It contains trenchant editorials, airs 
communal grievances, reports events and activities of every or- 
ganization and stimulates communal thinking and generous giving. 
This newspaper, suggested to the Jewish Community Council in 
1938, will prove to be a source book for the history of the com- 
munity and its development. The succeeding editors have been 
Howard Seld, Harold Hymes, Nathan Siegel and Doctor Arthur 
Margolis. 

Ever since 1933, the Jewish Community Council has watched 
carefully the rise of Nazi and other anti-Semitic propaganda which 
it tried to combat intelligently and forcefully. It encouraged a 

1 Supra, p. 98. In 1938, the Jewish Community Council carried an item on its 
agenda to publish a monthly bulletin to be sent to each home. 
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normal, healthy relationship between the Jewish inhabitants of the 
city and the general population. There was a cultural and religious 
interchange on various occasions. The Jewish Community Council 
saw fit in 1949 to expand this work and to entrust it to a special 
committee, the Community Relations Committee, such as had been 
developed in many other cities. Harry Markson, a public spirited 
and active citizen, was appointed Chairman of this Committee. 

The year 1948 marked a century of Jewish life in Utica since 
the formation of the first synagogue, Congregation House of Israel, 
in 1848. The oldest existing synagogue structure in Utica, that of 
Congregation House of Jacob, was sold in 1948, in the same year 
that witnessed the greatest outpouring of generosity on the part 
of American Jewry. The high-point in philanthropic giving to the 
United Jewish Appeal was no doubt due to the attack upon the 
newly-formed State of Israel by seven Arab nations and to the 
dire need of the refugees and displaced persons for havens in 
Israel and other lands. 

A new problem arose within the local communities, What about 
the responsibility of each community for the development of inner 
Jewish life within the United States? How much money of the 
United Jewish Appeal should go to Israel and to foreign lands 
and how much should remain for local and national needs? This 
problem perturbed American Israel. It threatened to split asunder 
the United Jewish Appeal and create a cleavage within the 
National Jewish Welfare Funds and Federations. The Jewish com- 
munity of Utica was effected by this problem like other com- 
munities. It was finally resolved in Utica amicably by the Jewish 
Community Council by continuing to expand its activities and 
budget greater allotments for local work and national needs. A 
comparison of its annual budgets shows that the Council started in 
1933 with a collection of $57.35 and a membership dues of $650 
and its budget for local activities rose to $38,328 in 1957.2 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
The demand for activities on the part of many for community 
projects not affiliated with Temple Beth El or Congregation House 
of Jacob was met by the Jewish Community Council in 1949 with 
*See Table XXII, infra, p. 175. 
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the creation of the Community Activities Committee. A budget 
was established and a director engaged. Headed by Dr. Arthur 
Kaplan and Mrs. Joseph Gilbert, the Committee sponsored the 
following activities: a nursery school, physical educational pro- 
grams, the organization of youth groups into a Youth Council, 
Day Camp (Hi-Ho) and the Golden Age Club. The building 
facilities of Temple Beth El and of Congregation House of Jacob 
(Hebrew Academy on Clinton Place) were used. These activities 
spurred agitation for an independent community center which had 
been encouraged since the 1930’s by the National Jewish Welfare 
Board representatives and the feeble Utica Young Women’s 
Hebrew Association. 

In 1953, the Jewish Community Council took the unusual step 
of voting autonomy to the Community Activities Committee.’ 
Thus, the Committee now had the right to seek financial support 
from the community, or the Utica Community Chest. This is in 
line with the national policy of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board to have community centers receive financial support from 
the general community and to be supplemented by the Jewish 
community. The next step was the adoption of a constitution 
which changed the Community Activities Committee into the 
Jewish Center Association.* The Utica Community Chest granted 
the Association an allocation of $7,400 for 1954 as a member 
agency of the Chest. The Utica Community Chest and the Jewish 
Community Council thus share the annual deficit, if any is incurred 
by the Jewish Community Center. Mrs. Joseph Gilbert, a 
past President of the Young Women’s Hebrew Association and 
an ardent advocate of a center for twenty years, was elected Presi- 
dent. Doctor Jacob L. Savett became the first President of the 
Center.’ In 1955, the house located at 1703 Genesee Street was 
purchased and converted into the Jewish Community Center.° 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


Criticism that the Jewish Community Council was “undemo- 
cratic” brought about a change in its structure. In 1949, the Jewish 

ON syune 1.11953. 

‘Ibid., Sept. 4, 1953. 

5 Ibid., Oct. 23, 1953. 

* Ibid., Oct. 28, 1955. 
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Community Council organized a Board of Delegates, which pro- 
vided for the inclusion of any Jew who wanted to become a 
member and who applied in writing. This request was automatic- 
ally granted to sixty-one members at large. In 1953, the Council 
consisted of 132 members. There are three categories of member- 
ship in the Board of Delegates. 


1, Officers, past presidents, chairmen of standing committees. 
These automatically form the Executive Council—15 members. 

2. Delegates selected by the organizations—65 members. 

3. Persons who request membership in writing within a stated 30 
day period—61 members. 


This arrangement has made the Council more representative but 
has led to pressure groups coming to meetings trying to win ap- 
proval for their own projects. The development of the Jewish 
Community Council as a democratic authority in Jewish life is 
still in the experimental stage but Utica has had twenty-five years 
of experience, and thus far it has proved beneficial and successful. 
The Jewish Community Council, through the work of the Com- 
munity Activities Committee, has led to the establishment of the 
Jewish Community Center. The Council has founded the Charles 
T. Sitrin Home, conducts the United Jewish Appeal and the 
Israel Bond Drives. It fulfills its main function—being spokesman 
and guide for all Jewish activities. 


NEW SYNAGOGUES 


The one hundred year history of the Jewish community in 
Utica was rounded out with the establishment of another Orthodox 
synagogue and a Reform synagogue in 1950. The Congregation 
House of David, whose members were mostly of Polish origin, 
decided to move from its original site on Broadway Street (Second 
Ward) to the Corn Hill section. Mr. Hymen Sitrin, in 1949, 
offered a gift of $25,000 from his son’s estate, provided the syna- 
gogue be named Tifereth Zvi, in memory of his son, Howard Sitrin. 
The Congregation House of David accepted the gift and merged its 
resources—$13,000 cash plus $4,000 in pledges—with the Sitrin 
gift and established the new synagogue, Congregation Tifereth 
Zvi, on James and Neilson Streets. The congregation bought the 
James Theatre and remodelled it. This synagogue has since ex- 
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panded and has built an additional structure to serve as a com- 
munity center. 

In 1950, a group of Utica Jews organized a Reform congregation. 
Services were at first held in Hotel Hamilton. The group then 
bought the house at 2311 Genesee Street and remodelled it. On 
March 22, 1953 the Reform synagogue, Emanu-F] was dedicated. 


It, too, has grown into a large congregation in a comparatively 
short time. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The story of the Jewish community of Utica is both a reflection 
of the general community life and of the tenacity with which the 
Jews held on to their Judaism. The immigrants started out mostly 
as peddlers and slowly climbed the ladder of economic success to 
storekeepers, retailers and wholesalers. Their sons and daughters, 
certainly their grandsons, entered into the professions of law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, teaching, engineering and in the sciences. The vast 
majority now belong to the middle class. Very few became really 
wealthy. The old non-Jewish Utica families controlled the major 
industries when Utica had reached its economic zenith at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. Slowly, with increasing tempo, the 
younger Jewish generation joined more actively in the philan- 
thropic, cultural and political life of the community. 

Characteristic of Jewish life within the community was its 
adherence to traditional Judaism, practically uninfluenced by the 
Reform movement that was prevalent in the neighboring cities. 
Not until 1950 was the first permanent Reform synagogue estab- 
lished. The period from 1847 until 1920 was one of constant adjust- 
ment of the continuous waves of immigration. The Jewish citizens 
established their synagogues and bought their cemeteries. ‘They 
organized their fraternal lodges, philanthropic organizations, such 
as Hakhnosas Orchim, Hebrew Ladies Aid Society and the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Social Service. Their cultural activities were at first 
confined to the synagogue, the Jewish fraternal lodges and later the 
Graetz Circle, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Association 
and the Workmen’s Circle. Socially, the Jewish fraternal lodges, 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association and 
the Council of Jewish Women filled in the social gap. 
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The community always displayed its interest in the field of 
Jewish education. The bazzan was usually the shohet and also the 
teacher. Then came the private teacher (rebbi) with his private 
school. At first he peddled his education from house to house and 
then he developed his school at home or in the synagogue. Com- 
munal Jewish education was started with the organization of the 
Hebrew Free School in 1904. The first synagogue Sunday School 
was started in 1903 by Temple Beth El. When in 1944 the com- 
munal Talmud Torah went out of existence all of Jewish educa- 
tion was again being conducted within the synagogue walls. 

The Zionist movement in Utica, as an organized movement, began 
in 1903 as an Orthodox organization but remained in a weak and 
quiescent state for a long time. Zionist youth clubs were organized 
in the second decade of the twentieth century and Zionism became 
a force with the establishment of the Hadassah chapter in 1917 
and the district of the Zionist Organization of America in 1927 and 
its reconstitution in 1938. 

Among the women’s organizations the National Council of 
Jewish Women played a very important role. For many years it was 
the leading Jewish organization and carried on a variety of activi- 
ties. As the Jewish community grew the Ladies Hebrew Aid 
Society, the Sisterhoods of the congregations, Hadassah, Bikor 
Cholim, and the women’s fraternal lodges took their proper places 
in the community. 

World War I and its aftermath brought home the economic 
plight of Eastern European Jewry and the problems of Palestine. 
Utica Jewry showed its concern and generosity as befitted co- 
religionists. It is a historic chapter in philanthropic giving. As the 
Jews of Utica took firmer root, they participated more and more 
actively in the civic affairs of the community. This phase is clearly 
illustrated by their interest in the political field, in the Community 
Chest, in the economic field and in the cultural organizations of 
the community. 

The Jews of Utica form one of the smaller Jewish communities, 
numerically speaking, of the United States. It will be known as 
the community that established one of the first democratic Jewish 
Community Councils (in 1933), which still continues to function 
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capably.’ It is a chapter in Jewish life that deserves emphasis. Its 
formation when announced in the Jewish Daily Bulletins of 1932- 
1933 elicited questions from communities in the United States from 
far and near. Fundamentally, it was not only the urge for survival 
due to the hammering of Hitler’s blows but also the desire for a 
spiritual renaissance. The Jewish Community Council grew in 
strength and in vision. It can be truly credited with amalgamating 
the Jews into an organic community, following the ancient patterns 
of the Kehillot (communities) of Babylonia, Spain and Eastern 
Europe but adjusting itself to American conditions. 

What of the future? Utica Jewry is plentifully supplied with a 
variety of Jewish organizations, all blending into a harmonious 
community. Some think that there are too many organizations, 
that there is duplication but life cannot be regimented and should 
not be. The community has the will to live and has been setting the 
conditions that make for creative Jewish life. The past century 
of Jewish life may be generally characterized as one of adjustment 
to the new world. The next century may be one of creativity: the 
emergence of Jewish scholars, poets and religious leaders. Utica 
Jewry expended a minimum of $383,600 during 1956-1957 for 
Jewish living. For a Jewish population of about 3,500 souls, this 
means that $104 a year was the per capita expenditure. This is a 
substantial figure and it speaks eloquently for the financial sacri- 
fices which the community is willing to make for Jewish life.® 


™The community of New Haven, Connecticut, claims to have organized a 
“Jewish Community Council” in 1927. In trying to verify this fact the corres- 
pondence with the author by the New Haven Jewish Community Council indi- 
cates that some kind of an organization by that name was then founded but it 
soon disappeared. In 1937, or 1938, the New Haven Jewish Community Council 
was organized and it adopted the same name as in 1927. 

*In round figures—probably not including many other contributions—the ap- 
proximate expenditures for 1956-1957 were: 


United Jewish Appeal $130,000 
Temple Beth El 70,000 
Charles T. Sitrin Home 47,000 
Jewish Community Center 42,000 
Cong. House of Jacob 20,000 
Temple Emanu-Fl 20,000 


Hadassah 15,100 
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What of the future? It also depends on world conditions, on the 
security of the State of Israel and on the indestructible desire of 
the Jewish people of Utica to live and create the beautiful Jewish 
life. 


Jewish Social Service 13,000 
Cong. Tifereth Zvi 12,000 
Cong. House of Israel 8,000 
Council of Jewish Women 3,500 
Cong. Shaarei Tefillah 3,000 
Total $383,600 


It should be noted that of the sums expended respectively by the Charles T. 
Sitrin Home ($47,000) the sum of $4,406 was contributed by the UJA. Similarly 
$14,000 was received by the Jewish Center, towards its budget of $42,000, and 
the Jewish Social Service received the sum of $1,900 from the UJA towards its 
budget of $13,000. 
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MAP OF UTICA, PRINTED IN THE UTICA CITY DIRECTORIES FROM 1848 TO 1871 


(The Jewish population lived mainly in the First and Second Ward as indicated by the inserted 
broken lines at the top center of the map.) 
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158 The Jewish Community of Utica, New York (1847-1948) 
Tase IX 


JEWISH DEPOSITORS IN THE SAVINGS BANK OF UTICA, (1847-1855) * 


Year 
Account Name of account Amount 
Number Depositor was Identification | Recorded 
opened 
2421 BENJAMIN F. BarKER 1850 Pedler of tin, 19 
S Altair $150.00 
2414 IsRAEL BARKER 1850 Jew Pedler, 24, 
5'4”, dark 446.87 
1406 ABRAHAM COHEN 1847 N.Y.C. Traveling 
merchant, a Jew, 
43 
October 8, 1847 200.00 
April 13, 1848 818.21 
°° 2124 Harris CoHEN now of Utica, a 
Polander, 23, 
5’7" , dark pock- 
marked 425.00 
2645 Harris CoHEN Jew Pedler, 
Polander, 19, 
boy not 
measured 
2180 Lazarus CoHEN 1849 36,,Pedier, 5.7" 152.00 
4197 LEAH COHEN 1853 20.00 
5750 Lewis CoHEN 1855 188.00 
9158 RoseELIA COHEN 1850 91.58 
3285 Simon M. CoHEN 1851 Utica Pedler, 30, 
Sos Tair 
2665 Levi EpELHOFF 1850 Jew Pedler, 36, 
5'314", dark 477.50 
2336 LEopoLtp ELSNER 1850 Minister of Utica, 
40, 5'6”, David 1,033.10 
1751 ARN HERSHFIELD 1848 Utica Pedlar, 31 
years old, 5’8” 
Polander, dark 
hair 300.00 
2411 Morris GoREDMAN 1850 Jew Pedler, 25, 
571144" 210.00 
2710 Davip HALENDUSKY 1851 Jew Pedler, 24, 
Lid 
2784 Moses HotstTEIn 1851 Jew Pedler 20, 
5’514", dark, 
jew face 80.00 
Moses HotsTEIN 1855 2,125.22 
3106 SAMUEL IsAAcs 1851 a Jew Pedler, 
5'61%4", dark 353.22 
2725 Jacop Kron Polander Pedler, 
34, 5'3”, bald 
3424 JosepH LEVEY 1852 Chandler, 32, 


5'934", fair 


* See notes at end of table. 
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JEWISH DEPOSITORS IN THE SAVINGS BANK OF UTICA, (1847-1855)* 


Year 
Account Name of account Amount 
Number Depositor qwas Identification | Recorded 
opened 

2530 Marcus LEwINnson Pedler, 24, 5’7%4” 

very dark 162.00 
2243 Marcus Lizer 1849-1852 | Jew Pedler, 25, 

5'7%4",, fair 698.96 
5341 HEIMAN ROSENBERG 1855 480.13 
5939 SARAH ROSENBERG 1855 65.00 
3817 StMON ROSENBERG 1852 14.00 
3988 Moses ROSENBERG 1853 391.12 
3744 Exias RosENDOL 1852 140.00 
2412 Isaac ROSENTHAL Jew Pedler, 45, 

5'334", dark 
4394 I. P. RosENTHALL 1853 36 36.00 
5004 IsADORE ROSENTHOL 1854 371.70 
5150 M. G. RosENTHOL 1854 350.00 
2836 MEYER SMITH Poland Jew Pedler 

2345 desta 
3130 Puitie STERNE Pedler Jew 22, 

5'414”", fair 

4570 BARRON SEMANSKY 1853 200.00 
4101 REBECCA SEMANSKY 1853 175.00 
3204 WotF SILVERSTINE Polish Jew Pedler, 

25, 53%”, dark 
S713 WILLIAM SILVERSTONE | 1855 459.50 
2578 Jacos VISEBERG 1850 a Jew Pedler, 20, 

56%", fair 905.62 
3789 WARNER BROTHERS Cap Store, 

Bleecker St. 
2969 GEORGE WERKMAN Pedlar, 5’2”, light 
5710 ELIzABETH ZACHARIAS 1855 60 
3367 Harris ZACHARIAS 1852 a Jew Pedler, 

writes only 

Hebrew, 46, 

5'434", dark 
4663 NaTHAN ZEMANSKY 1853 


* This table is based upon records located in the archives of the Savings Bank 
of Utica, New York, consisting of: 
(1) First Index of Depositors, 1839-1855; and 
(2) First and Second Ledgers, 1839-1855. 
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Taste X 


COMPILATION OF JEWISH DATA FROM 
UTICA CITY DIRECTORIES, 1849-1871 


Year ae ae Religious Functionary Synagogue 
1849-1850 8 
1850-1851 13 
1851-1852 15 
1852-1853 44 Leopotp Davin ELsner, Jewish Synagogue 
Pastor Hotel Street 
1853-1854 23 PresaH ROsINTHALL, Jewish Synagogue 
Pastor 1 Hotel Street 
1854-1855 21 Rev. HERMAN RoseEnsera, | Jewish Synagogue 
Pastor 
Isaac ROSENBERG, Jewish Synagogue 
Sexton 
1855-1856 v2 
1856-1857 23 Rev. HERMAN Rosensera, | Jewish Synagogue 
Pastor 30 Bleecker Street 
1857-1858 23 
1858-1859 14 
1859-1860 27 
1860-1861 33 
1861-1862 31 Ex1as ROSENGARTEN, 
Hebrew teacher 
1862-1863 33 Exias ROSENGARTEN, 
Hebrew teacher 
1863-1864 36 Evias RoOsENGARTEN, 
Hebrew minister 
1864-1865 23 Exias ROSENGARTEN, 
Hebrew minister 
1865-1866 17 
1866-1867 24 Moses FRIEDLAND, 
Rabbi 
1867-1868 18 
1868-1869 Me 
1869-1870 14 


1870-1871 64 117 Whitesboro Street 


— 
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NAMES AND OCCUPATIONS OF JEWS IN UTICA CITY DIRECTORIES, 1849-1871* 


Name 


ABRAMS, LYKURG 
ABRAMS, Mark 

Ap LER, MICHAEL 
Arkus, Harris 
Barker, ISRAEL 
Barucu, FRANZ 
BENJAMIN, CASPAR 
BENJAMIN, Moses 
BLUESTONE, ELtas 
CaMINsKy, NATHAN 


CoHEN, ABRAHAM 
CoHEN, ABRAHAM 
CoHEN, ABRAM 
CoHEN, CASPAR 


CoHEN, ELKHORN 
CouEN, Harris 


CoHEN, HENRY 
CoHEN, LAZARUS 
ConHEN, Eviza 
CoHEN, JACOB 
CouENn, Lewis’ 


CoHEN, MYER 
CoHEN, LUNKILE” 
CoHEN, REUBEN 
CoHEN, SOLOMON 
Coun, ABRAHAM 
Coun, HartTING 
Coun, SAMUEL 
Coune, Simon M. 
Croun, Henry’ 
Croun, JAcos* 
Eptorr, Levi* 


Epiorr, Moses 
Epiur, ABRAHAM 


Exsner, Rev. Leopoip D. 


ELsTEIN, JOSEPH 
Epstetn, Isaac 
FREEMAN, Morris 


* See notes at end of table. 


Occupation 


Peddler 
Fancy dry goods 


Peddler 
Peddler 
Peddler 
Peddler 
Cigar-maker 
Peddler 


Dry goods, notions 
and jewelry 


Dry goods peddler 
Peddler 
Coppersmith 
Peddler 


Peddler 


Peddler 
Dry goods merchant 


Peddler 


Jewelry and dry goods peddler 
Grocer—widow of Lazarus 


Peddler 
Peddler 


Peddler 
Peddler 
Peddler 
Peddler 
Peddler 
Peddler 
Peddler 
Peddler 
Peddler 
Peddler 


Peddler 
Peddler Goods 


(Edloff & Cohen L.) 


Grocer 
Peddler 


Pastor of Jewish Synagogue 


Peddler 
Peddler 
Peddler 


Year 


1852-1853 
1852-1853 
1852-1853 
1852-1853 


1853-1856 


1852-1853 


1861-1864 
1861-1862 


1871 


1861-1864 


1849-1871 


1852-1854 
1856-1857 
1857-1858, 
1859-1866 
1860-1861 


1852-1860 


1851-1853 


1849-1857 
1857-1858 


1871 


1850-1852, 
1857-1860, 
1862-1864 


1850-1857 


1856-1857 


1871 
1871 


1852-1853 


1852-1853 
1852-1853 


1851-1852 


1865-1866 
1865-1866 
1858-1864 


1858-1861 


1869-1870 


1850-1851 
1860-1861 
1860-1861 
1869-1871 
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NAMES AND OCCUPATIONS OF JEWS IN UTICA CITY DIRECTORIES, 1849-1871* 


Name Occupation | Year 
FREIDMAN, LEWIS Clerk 1862-1863 
FREIDMAN, MEYER Grocer 1862-1863 
FREIDMAN, M. Peddler 1862-1868 
FRIEDLAND, Moses Rabbi 1866-1867 
FRIEDMAN, JOSEPH Peddler 1871 
FRIEDMAN, LEwIs Peddler 1871 
FuLMER, JAcoB Peddler 1859-1866, 

1869-1871 
FUNDMAN, JOSEPH Peddler 1852-1853 
Funk, Leo Peddler 1852-1853 
FRANK, Moses Peddler 1852-1853 
Go.pBas, ANNA Peddler 1871 
Go.psas, JAcos L. Dry goods 1871 
GoLpBERG, Morris Peddler 1864-1865 
GoLpBERG, Moses Peddler 1862-1863, 
1866-1868 
Go.pcue_r, H. Tailor 1863-1864 
GoLpEN, Moses Peddler 1863-1864 
Go.pIcHer, H. Peddler 1859-1860 
GoLDMAN, CHARLES Peddler 1871 
GoLpMAN, Davin Peddler 1852-1853, 
1857-1861 
GoLpMan, LEvi Peddler 1871 
GoLpMAN, Marcus Peddler 1857-1858 
GoLpscHER, Marcus Tailor 1858-1859 
GOoLpsTAIN, J. REUBEN Clothing store 1852-1853 
Go psTAIN, Nisson Peddler 1852-1853 
GOoLpDsTEIN, LEwIs Peddler 1858-1859, 
Cigar-maker 1860-1862 
Go.psTEIn, Marcus Peddler 1858-1861 
GOLDsTEIN, NATHAN Peddler 1857-1859, 
1861-1864 
Go tpstick, Louis Peddler 1871 
Go.pstong, Davip Peddler 1871 
GOLDSTONE, SIMON Peddler 1869-1870 
Go.psTONE, Mrs. Simon Widow 1871 
Go.insky, Puiie® Peddler 1871 
GotTuiFF, ZEEB Laborer 1854-1855, 
Baker 1855-1856 
Hart, Lewis Peddler 1849-1853, 
1856-1857 
Harris, ABRAHAM Shoemaker 1867-1868 
Harris, JOHN Peddler 1860-1861 
Harris, JONAS 1871 


* See notes at end of table. 
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Name | Occupation | Year 
Harris, JOSEPH Peddler 1867-1869, 
1871 
Harris, LEwts Peddler 1860-1861 
Harris, Lyons Peddler 1863-1864 
Harris, YULus Peddler 1855-1856 
Harrison, BENJAMIN Peddler 1871 
Harrison, Mrs. DANIEL Widow 1871 
Harrison, JOSEPH Peddler 1871 
HERSHFIELD, AARON Dealer in fancy and 1849-1853, 
staple dry goods and 1855-1856 
jewelry, peddler 
HERSHFIELD, ALEXANDER Painter 1855-1856 
HERSHFIELD, Extras Peddler 1852-1853 
HERSHFIELD, Harris Dry goods peddler 1849-1852 
HERrsHFIELD, LEwIs Dealer in fancy and 1849-1953 
staple dry goods and 
jewelry 
HERSHFIELD, SAMUEL Peddler 1855-1856 
Hoiiman, Lewis Peddler 1860-1863 
HotstTeIn, CAROLINE Grocery 1871 
Hotsterin, Georce B. 1860-1861 
Hotste1n, [sRAEL Grocery 1860-1864, 
1867-1868 
Hotstern, Moses Peddler dry-goods 1857-1858, 
1860-1864 
HyYMaANngE, BERNARD Second-hand clothing 1871 
IsAACs, JEREMIAS Peddler 1852-1853 
Isaacs, LAMANDA 1852-1853 
Isaacs, SAMUEL Peddler & boarding house 1852-1853 
KatiskIg, JACOB 1853-1854 
Katiske, Mark 1849-1851 
KALISKE, SOLOMON New Boston Clothing Store 1849-1854 
KeEIsER, LEOPOLD Cigar-maker 1854-1855 
Keser, Moses Peddler 1871 
KRANKFELD, RUDOLF Peddler 1852-1853 
Kroun, ABRAHAM Student ae ae 
6 1 - . 
Kroun, HENRY Peddler faeries 
6 1853-1855, 
Kroun, JAcoB Peddler ee nope 
Agent 1871 
KrouN, SOLOMON Peddler 1871 
Lazarus, Isaac Peddler 1871 
Levi, ABRAHAM Peddler 1860-1861 
Cigar-maker 1871 


Levi, CHARLES 


* See notes at end of table, 
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* 
NAMES AND OCCUPATIONS OF JEWS IN UTICA CITY DIRECTORIES, 1849-1871 


Namie | Occupation Year 
1860-1861, 
Levi, Davip Peddler oe 
Levi, Harris Peddler 1860-1865, 
1866-1867 
Levi, JAcos Peddler 1859-1860 
Levi, Mark Cigarmaker 1871 
Levi, Morris Peddler 1863-1864, 
1866-1867 
Levi, Moses Peddler 1863-1865 
Levi, NATHAN Peddler 1869-1870 
Levi, P. Peddler 1859-1860 
Levi, SIMON Cigar-maker 1871 
Levitt, JAcos Peddler 1861-1865 
Levy, Davip Peddler 1871 
Levy, Josepu Chandler 1852-1853 
Levy, Marx Cigarmaker 1871 
LigsTEIN, JosEPH Peddler 1868-1869 
LiesTEIN, JOSEPH Peddler 1871 
Lizer, Marcus Peddler 1856-1857 
Lyon, E. Peddler 1856-1857 
Lyons, Marx Peddler 1858-1859, 
1860-1861 
Lyons, Morpecat Cigarmaker 1869-1870 
MA.iinson, MENDLE Peddler 1871 
MANNING, ABRAM Peddler 1866-1867, 
1868-1871 
MAnsBAcH, SIMON Millinery Goods 1864-1868 
Maravitsky, EvrAs Peddler 1859-1864, 
Cigarmaker 1867-1871 
MaravVILsKIA, ExLxis Peddler 1853-1854 
Marwitsky, Harris Cigar manufacturer 1871 
MEIsELL, HENRY Peddler 1852-1853 
MENDELSOHN, ABRAHAM Peddler 1851-1852, 
Clerk 1871 
MENDELSOHN, JACOB Clothing 1866-1867, 
Clerk 1868-1869, 
Salesman 1871 
MENDELSOHN, JosepH L.” Peddler 1859-1860, 
Dry goods & clothing 1865-1869, 
1871 
Meyer, Isapore Carriage maker 1860-1861 
Meyer, M. Peddler 1860-1861 
MIcHELOwsKy, Caspar Peddler 1871 
MicHELowsky, Davin Peddler 1871 


Snes tien eehicniesn eal Menmitaticheer es ONY! Wk Ee ONTO 


See notes at end of table, 
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NAMES AND OCCUPATIONS OF JEWS IN UTICA CITY DIRECTORIES, 1849-1871* 


Name | Occupation | Year 
MicHELovsky, MIcHAEL Peddler 1860-1861 
MrxkotorrFsk1, Moses Peddler 1859-1862, 

1864-1865 
MITENTHAL, HENRyY° Peddler 1859-1863 
MircHELL, SOLOMON Grocer 1871 
MvusiLuMEN, FRANK Peddler 1852-1853 
NaAINonG, JOSEPH 1853-1854 
NEDERLANDER, S. Peddler 1860-1861 
NEDERLANDER, Z. 1861-1864 
Pincus, ABRAHAM Peddler 1852-1853, 
1855-1856 
Pincus, RAPHAEL Peddler 1852-1853 
RosENBERG, REv. HERMAN Pastor 1854-1855, 
1856-1857 
ROsENBERG, ISAAC Sexton 1854-1855 
RoseEnBERG, [sRAEL Capmaker 1854-1855 
ROSENBERG, JOSEPH Peddler 1854-1855 
RosenBErRG, Mrs. SARAH 1854-1855 
ROsENBURGH, CHARLES Shoemaker 1869-1871 
ROSENGARTEN, ELiAs Hebrew Teacher 1861-1865 
Hebrew Minister 
ROSENGARTEN, Max Peddler 1871 
ROSENTHAL, CHARLES Cigarmaker 1859-1860, 
1861-1864 
RosENTHAL, G. Cigarmaker 1854-1855, 
1856-1857 
ROosENTHAL, HERMAN Peddler 1860-1868 
RosENTHAL, HyMAN Peddler 1868-1871 
ROSENTHAL, JULIA Widow 1864-1865 
ROSENTHAL, SAMUEL Cigarmaker 1861-1863 
ROsENTHAL, SAMUEL Cigarmaker 1862-1863 
ROsENTHALL, ELIAS Tailor 1856-1857 
RosENTHALL, Moses Peddler 1853-1864 
RosENTHALL, Moses Peddler 1856-1858 
RostnTHALL, J. P. Cigarmaker 1853-1854 
RosINTHALL, Rev. Pesan Pastor 1853-1854 
Rusinson, WILLIAM Peddler 1871 
SALLOTH, WOLF Peddler 1852-1853 
SALOsKY, ABRAM Peddler 1852-1853 
SAMANSKY, B.” Peddler 1855-1856 
SAMUEL, JOSEPH Peddler 1858-1860 
SAMUEL, Louis Peddler 1859-1860 
SAMUELS, NATHAN Peddler 1865-1868 


* See notes at end of table. 
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NAMES AND OCCUPATIONS OF JEWS IN UTICA CITY DIRECTORIES, 1849-1871* 


Name | Occupation | Year 
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SAMUELS, NATHAN Peddler regret 
SANDALOFFSKY, SIMON Peddler 1865-1868 
SANDALOFFSKY, SOLOMON Peddler i -1868, 
SANDALOFFSKY, ZARA Peddler (caine 
SAULOFFSKY, SOLOMON Peddler 1871 
SCHLOSSBERG, LouIs Peddler 1866-1867 
SCHLOSSBERG, SAMUEL Peddler 1866-1867 
SHAKOFsKY, ABRAHAM Peddler 1871 
SHLOSBERG, MEYER Brakesman 1871 
SHLOSBERG, SAMUEL Peddler 1871 
SILBERSTEIN, SAMUEL Peddler 1856-1858 
SILBORSTEIN, JACOB™ Peddler 1855-1858 
SILBORSTEIN, WILLIAM Peddler 1856-1858 
SILVERMAN, Harris Peddler 1871 
SILVERSTONE, JACOB Peddler 1853-1854, 
1861-1864 
SILVERSTONE, SAMUEL 1853-1854 
SIMON, CHARLES Furrier rae 
Simon, Harris Peddler 1862-1864, 
SuMon, Harry Grocer 1864-1871 
Simons, JACOB Mason 1858-1859 
Simons, M. Peddler 1857-1858 
Simon, N. Peddler 1855-1856 
Simons, SAMUEL L, Pumpmaker, peddler, grocer 1856-1871 
SLUTZKI, CASPER Peddler 1858-1859 
STEIN, SIMON Millinery & ladies 1871 
furnishings 
Warner, JOHN Capmaker 1852-1853 
Warner, JOSEPH Capmaker 1852-1854 
WarNER, LEOPOLD Cap manufacturer 1850-1856 
clothing merchant 
WEINBERG, G. Peddler 1860-1865 
WEINBERG, JOSEPH Peddler 1858-1859, 
Grocer 1865-1871 
WEINBERG, Louts Peddler 1871 
WERKMAN, GEORGE Peddler 1863-1865 
WERKMAN, GERTRUDE Tailoress 1864-1865 
WorkMan, GEORGE Peddler 1853-1857 
Workman, Isaac Tailor 1855-1856, 


1857-1859 


SR a Led AN Neel ee ies 


* See notes at end of table. 
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NAMES AND OCCUPATIONS OF JEWS IN UTICA CITY DIRECTORIES, 1849-1871* 


Name | Occupation | Year 

WINNEUvR, Isaac Peddler 1864-1865 
ZACHARIAS, Morris Cigar manufacturer 1862-1865 
ZACKERIAH, Harris Peddler 1850-1852 
ZACKERIAH, Mrs. Harris Widow 1853-1858 
ZACKERIAH, LEON Peddler 1852-1853 
ZACKERIAH, LEVI Peddler 1851-1852 
ZACKERIAS, LEON Peddler 1852-1857 
ZAHN, JACOB Peddler 1861-1863 
ZALINSKY, Pure” Peddler 1869-1870 
ZEMANSKY, BERNARD Peddler 1856-1858, 
1861-1864 

ZEMANSKY, NATHAN Peddler 1856-1858, 
Store 1859-1861 

ZEMANSKY, SAMUEL 1859-1862 
ZEMANSKY, SIMON Peddler 1858-1861 
ZEMANSKY, SIMON Peddler 1859-1860 
ZEMANSKY, SOLOMON Clerk 1859-1862 
ZILVERSTONE, JACOB Peddler 1855-1856 
ZOVINSKY, JONAS Peddler 1859-1864 
ZUTMAN, FRANZ Peddler 1852-1853 


* Recorded also as Coven, Louts in 1859-1860. 

? Sic! Yankel. 

* Sic! Krohn. 

“Recorded as Epter, Levi, for 1855-1856, 1857-1858. 
* Sic! Also ZaLinsky and later GALINSKY. 

* See Crohn. 

"Recorded as MENDLETON, JosEPH in 1857-1858. 
*Recorded as Micuetovsky, Mosss in 1861-1862. 
* Recorded as Mintituat, H. in 1859-1860. 

7° See also ZEMANSKY, BERNARD. 

™ Recorded as SitBersTEIN, JAcos, in 1857-1858. 
* See Go.insky, Pop. 
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TABLE XII 


UTICA LODGE, NO. 103, INDEPENDENT ORDER 
SONS OF BENJAMIN LODGE: OFFICERS 


Year | President | Secretary | Treasurer 
1888 SAMUEL M. Wo tr | Sotomon MuitcHELL Juttus MANNING 
1889 REUBEN AsH Jutrus GLucKsTEIN 
1890 REUBEN AsH Jutrus GLucKsTEIN 
1891 RapHaet AsH Jacos M. MEnpetsonn | JuLrus GLucksTEeIN 
1892 Jacosp M. MENpELSOHN 
1893 A. CoHEN Jacos M. MENpELsoun | S. CoHEN 
1894 Max Wotr Jacop M. MEnpetsoun | S. Conen 
1895 Morris Scuwartz | Jacop M. Menpetsoun | Jacos Winic 
1896 SOLOMON CoHEN Jacop M. MEnpELsoHN | JoserH GLicK 
1897 Moritz Scuwartz | Jacop M. Menpetsonn | Max Rosinson 
1898 Jacos Kaptan S. OrsBACH Max Rosinson 
1899 Isaac H. SHay Jacos S. MENDELsoHN | ABRAM COHEN 
1900-1901 Jacos KapLan F, RANDELL Max GoLpBERG 
1902 Max Wo tr Jutius GLicksTEIN Max GOoLpBERG 

Tas_e XIII 
AARON HIRSCH LODGE, NO. 35, ORDER BRITH ABRAHAM: OFFICERS 

Year President | Secretary Treasurer 
1888 H. H. Nussaum Jacop M. MEnpELSOHN | SoLOMON COHEN 
1889-1890 | A. FrrepMAN Isaac YEINZ SOLOMON COHEN 
1891 H. ALEXANDER Jacos H. MENpELsoHN | Harry Nuspaum 
1892 Mosgs J. Gotpsas | Jacos H. Menpetsoun | Harry NusBaum 
1893 Mosgs J. Gotpsas | Jacop H. Menpetsoun | Davin ALEXANDER 
1894 A. I. FREEDMAN Jacos H. MEeNnvEtsoHn | HymMAN ALEXANDER 
1895 MeEnpbEt Matuinson | Jacop H. Menpetsoun | ABpraHam Biocy 
1896 H. H. Nussaum Jacos M. MEnpEtsoun | T. H. SitverMAN 
1897-1903 | Max Livineston Jacop M. Menpetsoun | T. H. Sitverman 

Taste XIV 
UTICA CITY LODGE, NO. 459, INDEPENDENT ORDER B’NAI BRITH: OFFICERS 

Year President | Secretary Treasurer 

1897 Jacos M. MEenpELson Jacos J. Simon Max Lyons 

1898 Georce B. Hotstein C. Z. HotstEIn Max Lyons 

1899 Georce B. HotsteIn C. Z. Hoste1n Max Lyons 

1901 Hyman Marwiti GeorceE B. Hostern Max Lyons 

1902 Hyman Marwiti GeorcE B. HoistTern Max Lyons 

1903 Hyman Marwiti Max Lyons 
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Taste XVIII 
ROSCOE CONKLING LODGE, NO. 364, INDEPENDENT ORDER BRITH ABRAHAM: 
OFFICERS 
Year President Secretary Treasurer 
1907 Rosert GoLpBas C. Lowry Max Wotr 
1911 Isaac DENOFSKY J. NELGUARD 
1912 Epwarp Kowalsky JosepH NELSON 
1913 Mose RoseNnTHAL D. GoLpMAN 
1914-1916 | RoBerr Gotpsas Harry Kowatsxy | Davin GoLtpMAN 
1917-1918 | Roperr Goipsas JosepH NELSON ABRAHAM JACOBSON 
1919-1920 ABE J. FINKELSTEIN Rosert GoLpBas ABRAHAM JACOBSON 
1921 N. Lier Rogsert GotpsBas IsRAEL KROHN 
1922 SAMUEL J. FINKELSTEIN | Ropert GoLpBAs IsrAEL KRoHN 
1923-1925 Rosert GotpsBas 
1926-1928 IsRAEL COHEN 
1929-1930 IsRAEL KROHN 
1930 IsRAEL KROHN 
Taste XIX 
PRIDE OF ISRAEL LODGE, NO. 215, INDEPENDENT ORDER BRITH SHOLOM: 
OFFICERS 
Year | President | Secretary | Treasurer 
1911 Jacos HorrMAN Jacos G. RosENwALp SAMUEL GOLDBERG 
1912 JAacos MARKVILLE Jacos G. RosENWALD Harry WEINER 
1913 Jacos Markusyutp | Jacos G. RoseNwALp Jacos HorrmMan 
1914 I, PEARLMAN Jacos G. RosENWALD 
1915 JAcoB JACOBSON Jacos G. RosENWALD 
1916 JAcos JACoBsON Jacos G. RosENwA.p 
1919-1924 Jacos MarcusFIELD 
TABLE XX 
ACHNOSAS ORCHIM: + OFFICERS 
Year | President | Secretary | Treasurer 
1890-1893 A. CoHN H. FRiEDLANDER J. WINNER 
1893-1903 ABRAM COHN Asa CoHN S. CoHN 


HEBREW AID SOCIETY 


1912-1924 ABRAHAM COHEN | S. FREEDMAN 


SARTO Drs toe a SE ALAS ORT EE noe th RPE ONG TN te de 

* The Achnosas Orchim and the Hebrew Aid Society are identical organizations. 
No information was given concerning them in the Utica City directories for the 
years 1904-1911. 
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DATA ON PHILANTHROPIC CAMPAIGNS ! 
=e Denice 0) Taleo =D Goa NRRRERRT Waemmereree semen aha 


Amount 
Year | Collected | Name of Campaign 
1916 $8,140 | War Relief 
1917 8,830 | War Relief 
1920 58,805 | Jewish Relief Campaign 
1926-1929 36,400? | Jewish Construction 
Relief Campaign 
1927 7,500 | United Palestine Appeal 
1931 2,335.00 | Allied Jewish Campaign 
1932 893.20 Allied Jewish Campaign 
1933 1,054.54 Allied Jewish Campaign 
1934 2,538.55 | Allied Jewish Campaign 


Officers of Campaign 


Jacos Routstong, Chairman 
SAMUEL REICHLER, Secretary 


Jacos Routstonr, Chairman 


Rasst REUBEN KAUFMAN, 
Chairman 


JosepH SONNEBORN, 

District Chairman 
SAMUEL REICHLER, 

District Secretary 
H. Myron Lewis, Chairman 


Jacos Tumposky, 
Chairman Men’s Division 


Davip CopELAND, Treasurer 


Miss AMELIA SHACOFSKY, 
Chairman Women’s Division 


Miss Sara FREEDMAN, Assistant 
Chairman Women’s Division 


Jacos Tumposky, Chairman 
Jacos Tumposxy, Chairman 
Jutrus Rotusten, Chairman 
Juttus Rotustein, Chairman 


* Data acquired from the files of the Joint Distribution Committee, the 
local newspapers and after 1931 from the published reports of each 


campaign. 
* Quota, actually pledged $30,800. 
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UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 


Year 


1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1945 


1946 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


1955 
1956 


1957 


1958 


Amount 


Collected 


$ 5,279.63 
8,126.00 


11,136.35 
12,743.55 


23,924.42 
25,373.00 
26,45 1.00 
25,667.00 
34,135.00 
40,388.00 


62,854.00 


192,426.00 


251,308.00 
317,149.00 
257,550.00 
196,118.00 
176,000.00 
139,000.00 
135,000.00 
108,000.00 


115,000.00 
127,000.00 
23,000.00° 
123,000.00 
54,000.00* 


118,000.00 
15,000.00° 


* Survival Fund. 
*Emergency Refugee Fund. 
° Rescue Fund. 


Chairman 


Jutius Tumposky 
Cuar.es T. SitRIn 


Dr. Cuartes M. GREENE 


JosepH SAMUELS 


Davin CopELAND 
SAMUEL MARKSON 


CuHar_es T. SITRIN 


Dr. Harotp KATZMAN 
Rass S. JosHuA KoHN 


BARNEY ABELOVE 


Mac Bercer 
Putt SONNE 


Davin GEFFEN 


Dr. HERMAN E. Kowatsky 


Dr. Jacos L. SAVETT 


SAM FINK 


ARTHUR MARKSON 
BARNEY ABELOVE 
Davin H. Lurie 
SIDNEY LACHER 
SIDNEY LACHER 
Harris G. NATHAN 
Mose A. SHAPIRO 


SAMUEL J. GROSSMAN 
Henry TROLIN 


H. Rosert RosENBLUM 


Dr. ARTHUR KAPLAN 
YALE WEINSTEIN 


HEnry TROLIN 


JuLes SAvLov 


Chairman 
Women’s Division 


Mrs. H. Myron Lewis 


Mrs. RAtpu L. Kroun 
Mrs. Davin LEVENTHAL 


Mrs. Exv1 CRAMER 
Mrs. Jacop Horwitz 
Mrs. Harry HEIMAN 
Mrs. Marx SIMONS 
Mrs. ArTHUR MARKSON 
Mrs. SAMUEL ABEND 
Mrs. ARTHUR MARKSON 
Mrs. JosEPH SITRIN 
Mrs. WILLIAM EDELSTEIN 
Mrs. JAcK BENSON 

Mrs. Jacos L. Savetr 
Mrs. JAcoB KroHN 

Mrs. CHARLES T. SITRIN 
Mrs. Myron GREENBURG 
Mrs. Max Puitieson 
Mrs. JosEpH BERSON 
Mrs. Ratpy L. KrouHn 
Mrs. Martin ABELOVE 


Mrs. LAWRENCE TUMPOSKY 


Mrs. JACK PHitipson 
Mrs. BEN Movsu 

Mrs. SAMUEL ABEND 
Mrs. Harris G. NATHAN 
Mrs. Harotp KATZMAN 
Mrs. SAMUEL PoPLock 


Mars. HENry TROLIN 
Miss GERTRUDE SMITH 


Mrs. Maurice LEvINsSON 


Mrs. Max BErcER 
Mrs. Myron BERGER 
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TasBLe XXIV 


WORLD WAR I SERVICE RECORD! 


OFFICERS 

[Dr. ABRAHAM T. GotpsTEIN, Captain]? Mitrorp G. Harmon ..... Lieutenant 
ARTHUR ABELSON ............. Ensign NATHAN JACOBSON .......... Sergeant 
EpwarD GALINSKY ......... Corporal JosepH MANNING ........... Sergeant 
SAMUEL GALINSKY ...... Candidate] Louis PHILLIPSON .......... . Sergeant 
SAMUEL GALINSKY .......... Sergeant “) ‘WILLIAM VASEVY" 2. (e008 Sergeant 
BERTRAM GOLDBERG ......... Sergeant SAM WEINSTEIN ........... Corporal 
SAMUEL GROSSMAN ........ Corporal 


In Memory of 


Harry CoHEen 
MANUEL FELDMAN 
MiIcHAEL COHEN 


Privates 


HyMAn ABELSON 
SAM ALBERT 
ABE BENJAMIN 

, WAGNER BERNSTEIN 
Davip BRENNER 
Jacos Brooxs 
Morris Brooks 
Epwarp CASE 
MorTIMER CASTER 
Davip CoHEN 
JosEpH CoHEN 
SAMUEL COHEN 
Harry CoMINsky 
SAM DAMSKY 
Myer Davis 
GEORGE DEAN 
BENJAMIN DRESHER 
Rospert FELDMAN 
JacosB FINER 
WILLIAM FRANKLIN 
Moses GLick 
NATHAN GOoDFRIED 
Jacos GOLDBERG 
JacoB GrROFINSKY 
Epwarp GrossMAN 
ALVIN GUMBLE 
Louis Harris 
Rate KALeTsky 
NATHAN KAPLAN 
BERNARD KATZMAN 
Harry KAuFMAN 
Tosras Kirser 


Harry KApset 
HERBERT KROHN 
Emit KroHNGoLp 
Pump LEE 
WILLIAM LEvItr 
Wirrep Lewis 
Harry LIBERMAN 
Max MEYER 
Morris NusBAauM 
Louis RAPHAEL 
CHARLES RIZIKA 
ABRAHAM N., Rizika 
Harry Rosinson 
SAMUEL ROBINSON 
Max Rosen 
MicuHaAeEL Rotu 
Harry SAMOVILLE 
Louis SAMOVILLE 
JacosB SCHEIFITZ 
BARNEY SHAPIRO 
EDWARD SHERLINE 
Jacos SHERMAN 
Marcus SIMons 
RAMON SIMONS 
SAMUEL SIMONS 
[CHar.es T. Sirrin]? 
ARTHUR STONE 
Jacos STONE 
Louis SUMBERG 
SIMAN SUMBERG 
Morris WEIss 
Sam ZIMMERMAN 


Student Arury Training Corps 


IsADORE BERMAN 
Moses FREEDMAN 
Hiram GOLDBERG 
BENJAMIN HOLsTEIN 
Jacos LEVINE 
Epwarp Levitr 
[Morris Rosen]? 
Jacos SAVATSKY 


BENJAMIN SHAPIRO 
Moses SHAPIRO 
HYMAN SLACKTER 
Jor STERNBERG 
JosepH SWARTZBERG 
HYMAN TAyYLor 
Jacos TumMposky 


"The list was taken from the printed program Banquet in Honor of YMHA 
Men from Service, Hebrew Community Building, Sunday May 18, 1919. 

* Names omitted from the printed program. The information was authenticated 
by the Michael Cohen Post of the Jewish War Veterans from their Honorable 
Discharge Records, 
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TABLE XXV 


POLITICAL OFFICES HELD BY JEWS OF UTICA, 1904-1958* 


Donavp Baty (Republican = R), Sheriff’s Attorney, Jan. 1, 1943-Jan. 1, 1945. 

Ira Batt (R), Assistant County Attorney, Jan. 1, 1952-1957. 

IsaporE E. Crape (Democrat =D), Assistant Attorney General State of 
New York 1947-1952; Examiner, Public Service Commission of State 
of New York, 1952-1953. 

SHELDON Damsxy (D), Deputy County Clerk, Jan. 1, 1957 to date. 

Morace FreepMan (D), Assistant Corporation Counsel, Jan. 1, 1932- 
Dec. 31, 1933. 

Lena Gorppas (D), Alderman of Second Ward of Utica, Sept. 25, 1928- 
Nov., 1949. 


Moses J. Goipsas (D), Alderman of Second Ward of Utica, Jan. 1, 1906- 
Dec. 31, 1918. 

Moses L. Gorpsas (D), Alderman of Second Ward of Utica, Nov. 1949 to 
date; Assistant United States Attorney, 1947. 


SOLOMON Go.pBas (D), Alderman of Second Ward of Utica, Jan. 1, 1918- 
Sept, 22,1928. 

Wii1aM R. Gotpsas (D), Justice of the Peace for the City of Utica, 
Jan. 1, 1914-Dec. 31, 1919; Assistant Corporation Counsel for City of 
Utica, Jan. 1, 1920-Sept. 16, 1921; then Corporation Counsel to 
Decs 3151921. 

Davip J. Goipstein (D), Assistant Corporation Counsel, Jan. 1, 1924- Jan. 
1, 1927; U. S. Referee in Bankruptcy, Northern District of New York, 
Oct. 15, 1943 to date. 

Harotp Hymes (D), Assistant Corporation Counsel, Jan. 1, 1946- 
Dec. 31, 1947; Assistant District Attorney for Oneida County, 
Sept. 1, 1949-Dec. 31, 1952; Executive Assistant to the Mayor and 
Secretary to the Board of Contract and Supply, Jan. 1, 1956 to date. 

Rosert Kowa.sky (R), Supervisor of Second Ward, 1904-1906. 


H. Myron Lewis (R), Assistant Corporation Council (1922); Associate 
City Judge, Dec. 15, 1923-Dec. 31, 1936; City Judge of City Court of 
Utica, Jan. 1, 1937-Dec. 31, 1940; Attorney for Utica—Rome District, 
Federal Rent Control, Sept. 1942-Dec. 1, 1943, Counsel to New York 
State Division of Housing, Dec. 1, 1943-March 15, 1944, Member of 
the New York State Labor Relations Board, March 15, 1944-April 
1945; Member of the New York State Board of Standards and Appeals, 
April, 1945 to date. 

Danie, B. Myers (D), Assistant Corporation Counsel, Feb. 10, 1937- 
Dec. 31, 1943. 
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POLITICAL OFFICES HELD BY JEWS OF UTICA, 1904-1958* 


Isaac I. Marks (D), Deputy Attorney General, 1923-1924. 

SAMUEL L. Simons (R), Assistant District Attorney, Oct. 13, 1931- 
Dec. 31, 1931. 

Gorpon SaMvuELs (R), United States Commissioner, 1943. 

BurreEL SAMUELS (R), Chairman, Utica Zoning Board of Appeals, 1945-1948. 

Juttus Tumposky (R), Justice of the Peace, City of Utica, Jan. 1, 1919- 
Dec. 31, 1921; Deputy Attorney General, State of New York, 
Jan. 1, 1922-Dec. 31, 1922. 

Jacop Tumposky (R), Attorney for Oneida County Sheriff, Jan. 1, 1934- 
Dec. 31, 1935; Corporation Counsel for City of Utica, Jan. 1, 1934- 
Dec. 31, 1935. Attorney for New York State Transfer Tax Appraiser, 
Jan. 1, 1943-July 31, 1945. 

MicuaeLt Yust (R), Sheriff’s Attorney for Oneida County, Jan. 1, 1929- 
Dec. 31, 1931; Assistant Corporation Counsel, Jan. 1, 1931-Dec. 31, 1934; 
Assistant Corporation Counsel, Jan. 1, 1944-Dec. 31, 1945. 


“Data compiled from the Utica City directories and official records. 
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Taste XXVIII 


FUNCTIONARIES AND OFFICERS OF CONGREGATION 
HOUSE OF DAVID (1904-1950) 1 


Year Hazzan or Rabbi | President 
1904 
1917-1921 |Rev. Davin RupoFsky M. Ropinson’ |S. Wo.pensBerc |H. FREEMAN 


1926-1929 |RrEv. BENJAMIN Bropy |M. Rosinson’§ |S. Wotpenserc |H. FREEMAN 
1926-1932 |Rasppr ABRAHAM SHAPIRO [SAMUEL SITRIN |I. M. STONE H. FREEMAN 


| Vice-President Secretary 


1936- Rassi I. Davin Essric SAMUEL SITRIN |I. M. SToNE CHARLES SITRIN 

1937 Rassi I. Davin Essric Jacos Sirrin' =|Woxrr Rupovpu |CHar.es SITRIN 
S. SILVERBERG 

1947 Rasst I. Davin Essric Jacos SitrRiIn-) |ABE KLEIN CHARLES SITRIN 


(Rev. STEARN, Cantor) 


CONGREGATION TIFERETH ZVI (1950 TO DATE)? 


Year Hazzan or Rabbi | President | Vice-President | Secretary 
1950 Rasst I. Davin Essric Jacos Sirrin' |ABE KLEIN MELVIN 
M. FRIEDMAN, GaARFINKEL 
(Honorary) |CHARLES SITRIN 
1951-1952|/RaBBi NAFTALIE LANGSAM |JAcoB SITRIN |ABE KLEIN VIELVIN 
M. FriepMAN, GaARFINKEL 
(CANTOR AARON LOBEL) (Honorary) |\CHARLES SITRIN 
1953- Rassi I. SHULMAN Jaco Sirrtn- {ABE KLEIN MELVIN 
(CANTOR MarTIN M. FrieDMAN, GARFINKEL 
MARMELSTEIN ) (Honorary) \CHARLES SITRIN 


1The Congregation House of David was founded in 1904 and was located at 
110 Broadway. There is no information recorded in the Utica newspapers 
from 1904-1917. 

*In 1950, the Congregation House of David merged with others to form Con- 
gregation Tifereth Zvi. 
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PS6T-ES6T 
£S6T-7S6l 
CS6T-TS6T 


TS6T-OS6T 


LS6T 
LS6T-9S6T 
9S6T-SS6T 
SS6T-PS6T 
vS6T-ES6T 
ES6T-2S6l 
CS6T-TS6T 


TS6T-OS6T 
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Taste XXXII 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UTICA SECTION OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


Year President 
1915-1918 Mrs. Myron S. LiserMAN 
1919-1923 Mrs. JAcop GALIn 
1924-1925 Mrs. JAcos BALi 
1926-1929 Mrs. Harry Rockovirz 
1930 Mrs. Harry Rocxovirz (Acting Chairman) 
1931 Mrs. Davin BERNSTEIN 
1932 Mrs. BEN WEITZMAN 
1933 Mrs. Ben Weitzman (Acting Chairman) 
1935 Mrs. JAcop KrRoHNGoLp 
1936-1937 Mrs. Ratpy L. Kroun 
1938-1941 Mrs. I. Wore GILBert 
1942-1943 Mrs. Harris G. NATHAN 
1944-1945 Mrs. Mitton Hatpern 
1946-1947 Mrs. CuHarLes GREENE 
1948-1949 Mrs. HERMAN BERGER 
1950-1951 Mrs. Harotp GoLpMAN 
1952-1954 Mrs. MaANnvuet J. Mansky 
1954-1955 Mrs. Raymonp WoLrFE 
1955-1956 Mrs. Morris Bupin 
1956 Mrs. SHERWIN SELDIN 

Tas_e XXXIII 


PRESIDENTS OF FEDERATION OF JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE 


Ea AR RS Ae Oe 1c, ata 
| 


Year President 
1922-1939 Mrs. Myron LiserMAN 
1940-1942 MitcHeLtt SMALL 
1943-1944 Mrs. Moses B. Gotpstone 
1945-1946 SAMUEL ABEND 
1947-1948 Mrs. I. Wo re GILBERT 
1949-1950 Mrs. CHARLES GREENE 
1951-1952 Mitton NEtson 
1953-1955 SAMUEL J. SMITH 
1956 Mrs. AtFrep A. Brown 
1957 Max Puitipson 


eee eee 
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TasBLe XXXIV 
PRESIDENTS OF MEN’S CLUB OF TEMPLE BETH EL 

Year | President 
1931-1932 Jacop Tumposky 
1933-1934 Gorpon SAMUELS 
1934-1935 Sot T. OPPENHEIMER 
1936-1937 ALex PHILIPSON 
1938-1940 SAMUEL J. SMITH 
1941-1942 Dr. Victor H. Taytor 
1943-1944 SIDNEY LACHER 
1945-1946 Max Pui.ieson 
1946-1947 SAM SMITH 
1947-1948 SIMON CUMMINS 
1949-1951 Harris G. NATHAN 
1951-1952 Mitton NELSson 
1952-1954 Harry SAVETT 
1954-1955 CuHarLes W. WEITZMAN 
1955-1956 IsRAEL RESNIKOFF 
1956-1957 EpMoND Harris 
1957- Dr. RoBERT SHAPIRO 


TABLE XXXV 


PRESIDENTS OF SISTERHOOD OF TEMPLE BETH EL 


Year 


1919-1924 
1924-1926 
1926-1927 
1927-1930 
1930-1934 
1934-1935 
1935-1940 
1940-1942 
1942-1945 
1945-1947 
1947-1949 
1949-1951 
1951-1952 
1952-1955 
1956-1957 
1957- 


President 


Mrs. Davin L. CoHEN 
Mrs. SAMUEL FINKELSTEIN 
Mrs. NATHAN J, ALEXANDER 
Mrs. Puitie GALINSKY 
Mrs. HERMAN SONNEBORN 
Mrs. Ben N. Harris 

Mrs. H. Myron Lewis 
Mrs. Cuares T. SITRIN 
Mrs. ArtTHUR MARKSON 
Mrs. I. WoLFe GILBERT 
Mrs. JosePH L. GoLDSTONE 
Mrs. Harotp KATZMAN 
Mrs. NATHAN ROSENBAUM 
Mrs. IsrAEL RESNIKOFF 
Mrs. SEyMourR Brooks 


Mrs. ALBERT GORDON 
Sa wreats Wye Oe PAL tt ee Qe Ss et ee 
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TasLe XXXVI 


PRESIDENTS OF UTICA CHAPTER OF HADASSAH AND JUNIOR HADASSAH 
AND BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL GROUP 


Year Hadassah Presidents 
1917-1930 Miss AMELIA SHACOFSKY 
1931-1935 Mrs. Cuarves T. SItR1IN 
1935-1937 Mrs. GreorceE WOLF 
1937-1939 Mrs. Jos—EPpH YETRA 
1939-1941 Mrs. MartTIN ABELOVE 
1941-1944 Mrs. BERNARD TOFFLER 
1944-1946 Mrs. WALTER YORRA 
1946-1948 Mrs. HyMAn KaTZMAN 
1948-1950 Mrs. NATHAN RosENBAUM 
1950-1951 Mrs. Leo ROSENSWEIG 
1951-1952 Mrs. Maurice LEVINSON 
1952-1954 Mrs. Harry MARrKSON 
1954-1955 Mrs. Mor SHAPIRO 
1955-1958 Mrs. Irvinc ROKEACH 
1958- Mrs. Davin Gross 

Junior Hadassah* 

1934-1935 FRANCES TUMPOSKY 
1936 EsTHER GOLDSTEIN 
1937-1938 Betry Wo LOosHIN (FLAUM) 
1939-1940 Cexta Ripyat (PLOTKA) 
1942-1944 IpA WEINSTEIN (LUBEL) 
1944-1946 Rutu Yorra (CoMINSKyY) 
1946-1947 Frimip Ross KrRoHN 
1949 FLORENCE SPITZER (PERLMUTTER) 
1951-1952 IRENE RuBIN (SILVERMAN) 

Business and Professional Presidents 
1939-1941 GERTRUDE SMITH 
1941-1943 Mina SMITH 
1943-1945 Mrs. Syp GALINN 
1945-1947 SoRALEE SMITH 
1947-1949 Mrs. Betry KAPLAN 
1949-1950 SHIRLEY YETRA 
1950-1952 Ruopa Rosen 
1952-1954 LenA ROSENTHAL 
1954-1956 DorotHy SMITH 
1956-1957 Mrs. RosE KROHNGOLD 
1957- Past Presipents (Collegium) 


*In 1933 the Ivriyah was organized to do the work of Junior Sisterhood, 
Junior Hadassah and Council of Jewish Juniors. Hilda Harris (Friedlander) 
was the president. Then they separated and in 1934-1935 Jean Rosen Berger was 
president of Junior Sisterhood. 
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Tasle XXXVII 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UTICA DISTRICT OF THE 


Year 


1926 
1938 


1938 

1939 
1940 

1941 

1942 
1943-1944 
1945 
1946-1948 
1949-1951 
£952 
1953-1956 
1957- 


ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 


President 


Jacos TumMposky 


Cuares T. SITRIN 
S. JosHua KoHN 
Honorary Presidents 


Dr. Jacos L. SAvetr 
Davin GEFFEN 
BENJAMIN C. GRossMAN 
DanteL B. Myers 

Dr. HERMAN J. SEGAUL 
Davin LuRIE 

Dr. JAcos L. SAvETr 
Howarp SELD 

Jacos PHILLIpson 

IrvING ROKEACH 
BENJAMIN C. GROSSMAN 
JosepH MEYER 
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Roosevelt, Franklin D., 97, 102. 

Boot, lL. B.y28. 

Roscoe Conkling Lodge, No. 364, In- 
dependent Order Birth Abraham, 41, 
172 
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Rosen, Israel, 134. 

Rosen, Jerome, 6. 

Rosen, Max, 178. 

Rosen, Milton, 176. 

Rosen, Morris, viii, 49, 142n., 178. 

Rosen, Reuben, 31, 134, 181. 

Rosen, Rhoda, 124, 190. 

Rosen, Samuel, 49, 86n. 

Rosenbaum, Mrs. Nathan, 190. 

Rosenberg, Charles, 14, 24, 27, 33n. 

Rosenberg, Heiman, 11, 159. 

Rosenberg, Herman, 13, 160, 165. 

Rosenberg, Isaac, 13, 165. 

Rosenberg, Israel, 165. 

Rosenberg, Joshua, 182. 

Rosenberg, Joseph, 165. 

Rosenberg, Max, 170. 

Rosenberg, Miles, 135. 

Rosenberg, Moses, 11, 159. 

Rosenberg, Sarah, 11, 159, 165. 

Rosenberg, Simon, 11, 159. 

Rosenberg, Stuart, 12n., 142n. 

Rosenbergh, Charles, 165. 

Rosenblum, Mrs. Nathan, 189. 

Rosenblum, Robert H., 73, 174. 

Rosenblum, S., 127. 

Rosendol, M. G., 11. 

Rosengarden [Rosengarten], Max, 26, 
1Oo7 aI Ske 

Rosengarten, Elias, 14-15, 113, 157, 160, 
165. 

Rosengarten, Mary, 19n. 

Rosengarten, Max. See Rosengarden, 
Max. 

Rosensweig, Mrs. Leo, 190. 

Rosenthal, Alexander, 43. 

Rosenthal, Ben, 186. 

Rosenthal, Charles, 15, 18, 157, 165. 

Rosenthal, Mrs. Edward, 186. 

Rosenthal, G., 165. 

Rosenthal, Herman, 165. 

Rosenthal, Hyman, 165. 

Rosenthal, Isaac, 168. 

Rosenthal, Isadore, 11, 159. 

Rosenthal, Jacob, 86n., 186. 

Rosenthal, Julia, 165. 

Rosenthal, Lena, 190. 

Rosenthal, Morris, 140. 

Rosenthal, Mose, 172. 

Rosenthal [Rosenthall) | (Rosentoll) 
Rosinthall)], Pesach [(Pesah) (Pin- 
cus) }/12-13;,720, 113,160,516): 

Rosenthal, Samuel,! 165. 

Rosenthal, Samuel,? 165. 
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Rosenthall, Elias, 165. 

Rosenthall, I., P., 11, 159. 

Rosenthall, Moses, 165. 

Rosentol, M. G., 11, 159. 

Rosenwald, Jacob, 171, 172, 192. 

Rosenwald, Joseph, 115. 

Rosh Hashanah, 27. 

Rosinsky, Leah, 50. 

Rosinthall, J. P., 165. 

Rotary Club, 138. 

Roth, Michael, 178. 

Rothner, D. G., 192. 

Rothner, Joseph H., 48-49. 

Rothschild, Ben, 182. 

Rothschild, E., 181. 

Rothschild, Elias, 26. 

Rothschild, M. S., 28. 

Rothstein, David E., 33-34, 181. 

Rothstein, Jacob, 33, 48, 49. 

Rothstein, Julius, VIII, 34, 62, 70, 93, 
135-136, 173, 184, 187. 

Routstone, Etta, 60. 

Routstone, Jacob, 49, 126, 173, 192. 

Rubin, Irene, 190. 

Rubinson, William, 165. 

Rudofsky, David, 40, 115, 182-183. 

Rudolf, Wolf, 39, 183. 

Russell, Charles P., 28. 

Russia, 6, 25, 44. 

Russian pogroms, 32. 

Russian Revolution, 44. 


Sabbath, 17-18. 
Sacco-Vanzetti, 76. 

Sachar, Abram Leon, 68. 
Saduki, 18. 

Salloth, Wolf, 165. 

Salosky, Abram, 165. 

Salvim min ha-Yam, 19n. 
Samansky, [Zemansky], B., 165. 
Sammons, M. F., 128. 
Samoville, Harry, 178. 
Samoville, Louis, 178. 

Samson Naval Station, 108. 
Samuel, Gordon, 85, 86, 180, 189. 
Samuel, Joseph, 165. 

Samuel, Louis, 165. 

Samuel Mailman and Sons, 135. 
Samuel, Maurice, 68. 

Samuel, Nathan, 181. 

Samuels, Abraham, 44n. 
Samuels, Burrel, 180. 

Samuels, Gordon, 85-86, 180, 189. 
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Samuels, Joseph, 76n., 135, 174, 176. 

Samuels, Nathan,* 165. 

Samuels, Nathan,’ 166. 

Sandaloffsky, Simon, 15, 166. 

Sandaloffsky, Solomon, 17, 19n., 166. 

Sandelofsky, Zirah [Zara], 26, 166. 

Sapero, Rev., 22. 

Satin, Louis J., 61n. 

Sauloffsky, Solomon, 166. 

Savatsky, Jacob, 178. 

Savell, Nathan, 186. 

Savett, Harry N., 185, 189. 

Savett, Jacob L., 105, 143, 147, 174, 176, 
185, 191. 

Savett, Mrs. Jacob L., 174. 

Savett, Milton, 187. 

Savings Bank of Utica, VII, 9, 12. 

Savlov, Jules, 174. 

Savotsky, Nathan, 182. 

Schenectady, 21, 97. 

Schechter, Solomon, 35, 38. 

Scheifitz, Jacob, 178. 

Schlosberg, Harry, 42n. 

Schlosberg, Morris, 186. 

Schlosberg, Samuel, 186. 

Schlossberg, Louis, 166. 

Schlossberg [Shlosberg], Samuel, 19, 
166. 

Schmidt, Karl H., 91. 

Schreiber, Simon, 31n. 

Schulman, Samuel, 61. 

Schwartz, B., 169. 

Schwartz, Morris [Moritz], 168-169. 

Schwartzberg, Joseph, 50. 

Seder, 72. 

Sedliff, Lewis, 9. 

Sedliff, Moses, 9. 

Segaul, Herman, J., 85, 191. 

Selective Service Board, 106. 

Seld, Howard S., 74, 145, 187, 191. 

Seldin, Jacob, 86n. 

Seldin, Mrs. Sherwin, 188. 

Semansky, Barron, 11, 159. 

Semansky, Rebecca, 11, 159. 

Semikhah, 32n. 

Seminaries, 175. 

Semosky, Jacob, 115. 

Seneca Street, 20. 

Seneca Street Calvinistic Methodist 
Church, 27. 

Senor, James M., 177. 

Shaarah Torah, 26, 33. 

Shabbat Shubah, 18. 

Shabuot, 24, 61. 
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Shacofsky, Amelia, 54-55, 60, 131, 173, 
190. 

Shakofsky, Abraham, 19n., 26, 55, 166, 
181. 

Shammash (sexton), 23, 24. 

Shapiro, Rabbi Abraham, 31, 40, 181- 
183, 186, 192. 

Shapiro, Abraham, 142n., 181. 

Shapiro, Barney, 35, 178. 

Shapiro, Benjamin, 178. 

Shapiro, Harry, 49, 57n. 

Shapiro, Lester, 176, 186. 

Shapiro, Mose, 50, 174, 176-177, 178. 

Shapiro, Mrs. Mose, 186, 190. 

Shapiro, Robert, 189. 

Sharon, Moses, 9. 

Shay, Isaac H., 168. 

Shekel, 96n. 

Sher, L., 22; 181. 

Sherline, Edward, 178. 

Sherman, David, 35. 

Sherman, Jacob, 178. 

Sherman, Mrs. J., 50. 

Sherman, Morris, 184, 185. 

Shetzer, Simon, 102. 

Shiman, Moses, 37. 

Shlosberg, Meyer, 140, 166. 

Shlosberg, Samuel. See Schlossberg, 
Samuel. 

Shoe and Stocking Fund, 123. 

Shohet, 12-13, 18, 23, 113. 

Shomre Shabbos Congregation, 39, 45. 

Shoninger, Bernard, 117. 

Shoshano Chapter, Order Eastern Star, 
59, 86. 

Shubert Building, 41. 

Shul, 34. See Synagogues. 

Shulhan Arukh, 113. 

Shulman, David, 39n. 

Shulman I., 183. 

Shumberg, S., 28. 

Sickles, Frederic, J., 49. 

Siddur, 113, 119. 

Siegel, Morris, 39. 

Siegel, Nathan, 145, 177. 

Silberstein, Samuel, 166. 

Silborstein, Jacob, 166. 

Silborstein, William, 166. 

Silverberg, S., 183. 

Silverberg, Samuel, 95n. 

Silverman, A., 182. 

Silverman, Harris, 166. 

Silverman, J., 28. 

Silverman, Joseph, 61. 
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Silverman, L. M., 181. 

Silverman, Louis, 22n. 

Silverman, Mrs. M. J., 86n. 

Silverman, Morris, 142n. 

Silverman, Mrs. Morris. See Osber, Al- 
thea N. 

Silverman, Theodore H., 31, 168, 171, 
181, 192. 

Silverstein, Samuel, 49. 

Silverstine, Wolf, 11, 159. 

Silverstone, Jacob, 15, 166. 

Silverstone, Samuel, 166. 

Silverstone, William, 11, 159. 

Simon, Charles, 166. 

Simon, Erasmus H., 7. 

Simon, Harris, 166. 

Simon, Harry, 11, 166. 

Simon, Moses, 11. 

Simon, N., 166. 

Simons, Hyman, 11. 

Simons, Israel, 11. 

Simons, Jacob J., 10n., 166, 168, 169. 

Simons, Marcus, 178. 

Simons, Mark, 91. 

Simons, Mrs. Mark, 75, 174. 

Simons, Philip, 11, 61n., 126n. 

Simons, Ramon, 178. 

Simons, Samuel L., 11, 19n., 23n., 166, 
179. 

Sinai, A. H., 22-23, 27-28, 181. 

Sisterhood of Temple Beth El: spon- 
sored Annual Ball, 63; Oneg Shabbat 
Study Circle, Book Review Club, 
Child Group, Annual Lecture Series, 
68; Adult Study Group, 72; social 
activities, 72; Junior Sisterhood, 75, 
86, See Ladies Auxiliary of Temple 
Beth EI. 

Sitrin, Charles, 183. 

Sitrin, Charles T., 39n., 70, 75-76, 86, 
98-100, 104-107, 135, 143, 174, 176, 178, 
184, 191. 

Sitrin, Mrs. Charles T., viii, 86., 108, 
174, 177, 189, 190. 

Sitrin, Mrs. Hannah, 86n. 

Sitrin, Harris, 39. 

Sitrin, Howard, 39. 

Sitrin, Hymen, 135. 

Sitrin, Jacob, 39n., 84-86, 183. 

Sitrin, Mrs. Joseph, 174. 

Sitron, Chester, 73n. 

Sitron [Sitrin], Samuel 39n., 183. 

Slackter, Hyman, 178. 

Sladusky, Isaac, 34, 113. 
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Slakter, Joseph, 170. 

Slakter, William, 39n. 

Slater, Mrs. Bennie, 186. 

Slater, Dorothy, 143. 

Slater, Mrs. Samuel, 76n. 

Slegman, Mr., 46. 

Slockter, C., 170. 

Slutzki, Casper, 166. 

Small, Mithcell, 135, 188. 

Smith, Mrs. C., 86n. 

Smith, Dorothy, 190. 

Smith, Gertrude, 174, 190. 

Smith, Isaac, 35, 57n. 

Smith, James D., 48. 

Smith, Marvin, 57n. 

Smith, Meyer 11, 159. 

Smith, Mina, 190. 

Smith, Sam, 189. 

Smith, Samuel, J., 51, 68, 75, 98, 185, 
188, 189. 

Smith, Soralee, 190. 

Snyder, Louis, 126n. 

Snyder, Reuben S., 89, 90. 

Snyder, Samuel, 126n. 

Social Service: beginning, 14; collec- 
tions for Palestine, 18; free burial 
ground, 19; synagogue aid, 23; or- 
ganized, 51-52, 105, 188. 

Socialist Party, 45. 

Society of Concord. See Kenesseth 
Shalom Congregation (Syracuse). 
Society For Visiting the Sick. See He- 

brah Bikkur Holim. 

Sokolsky, Solomon, 182. 

Solomon, Harold I., 187. 

Solomon, Marcus, 142n. 

Solomon, Meyer, 39. 

Somberg, Charles, 34. 

Somerfield, Ernest H., 103. 

Sons of Abraham Congregation, 32. 

Sons of Benjamin: 33; Cemetery As- 
sociation, 33. 

Sonne Bros., 76n. 

Sonne, Kate, 67, 75. 

Sonne, Nathan, 73, 76n. 

Sonne, Otto, 76n. 

Sonne, Mrs. Otto, 187. 

Sonne, Philip, 76n., 174. 

Sonneborn Brothers 
Herman), 135. 

Sonneborn, Mrs. Herman, 72, 86n., 189. 

Sonneborn, Joseph, 65, 68, 85, 86n., 129- 
130, 136, 173, 184. 

Sonneborn, Joseph Jr., 73. 


(Isaac, Joseph, 
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South Congregational Church, 69, 71. 

Speculator, N.Y., 97. 

Speiler, Edwin, M., 49. 

Speers, Philip, 33. 

Speers, Theodore, 65, 68-70. 

Spitzer, Florence, 190. 

Sprague, Wilbur B., 49, 118. 

Stamford, N. Y., 101. 

Star of David, 28. 

Stark, Mrs. Lena, 186. 

Starman, Morris, 39. 

Statistics, population, 3. 

Stearn, Mr., 183. 

Stein, Simon, 23, 166, 181. 

Steinberg, Milton, 68. 

Steinberg, Morris, 170. 

Steele’s Hill, 41. 

Sterne, Philip, 11, 159. 

Sternberg, Joe, 178. 

Stocker, Joseph, 36n. 

Stone, Arthur, 116, 178. 

Stone, Samuel, 39. 

St. Lawrence County, 16. 

St. Peter’s Catholic Church, 71. 

Strasser, Adolph, 44. 

Strasser Benevolent Society, 43, 44. 

Streicher, Jerry J., 187. 

Sumansky, P., 19n. 

Sumberg, Louis, 178. 

Sumberg, Samuel L., 48, 118, 119, 142, 
192. 

Sumberg, Siman, 178. 

Sunday School, 34, 36, 38, 49, 56, 59-60, 
67, 194-195. 

Supiro, Abe, 116. 

Symonds, C. S., 128. 

Synagogues: 11-15, 19-20, 22-23, 25-28, 
30-35, 37-40, 46-47, 56, 65, 80, 84, 86, 
120, 123, 151n., 152n., 181-187. 

Synagogue Burial Committee, 94, 109. 
See Free Communal Burial Society. 

Syracuse (N. Y.), 14, 21, 53, 105. 

Syracuse University, 4. 


Talmud Torah, 20, 47, 50, 114, 119, 
193. See Jewish Education. 

Tapor, Lewis, 9, 10. 

Taylor, Charles, 182. 

Taylor, Hyman, 178. 

Taylor, Meyer, 44. 

Taylor, Meyer, 44n. 

Taylor, Mrs. Robert G., VII 

Taylor, Victor, 86, 93, 95, 176, 189. 

Telsey, Charles, 192. 
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Temple Beth El (Utica) [Conserva- 
tive) ]: 32, organized, 57-58, organ- 
izers, 59-60; Sunday School, 61; 
joined United Synagogue, 61; He- 
brew School, 62; youth activ- 
ities, 63-64; cornerstone laying, 65; 
membership dues, 66; educational act- 
ivities, 67; lecture series, 68; com- 
munal relationship, 68-71, Sisterhood, 
72; Men’s Club, 72-74; rabbis’ role 
in community, 76-77; sponsored and 
joined Jewish Community Council, 
Sl, 86, 897120. 1215 151n. 

Temple Beth El (Utica) [Reform]: or- 
ganized in 1903, 35-36; met in Foster 
Building, 36; Ladies Auxiliary 36; bar 
mizvah, 37. 

Temple Beth El (New York), 61. 

Temple Emanuel (Paterson, N. J.), 61. 

Temple Emanu-Fl (New York), 61. 

Temple Emanu-EFl, 65, 121, 149, 187, 
195. 

Temple Players, 75. 

Thanksgiving Day Service, 63, 69. 

Thanksgiving Eve Dance, 75. 

Thornberg, Samuel, 44n. 

Ticken, N., 22. 

Ticktin, M., 181. 

Tifereth Zvi Congregation, 39, 121, 148, 
133,19). 

Tobin, Harold, 91n. 

Toffler, Ben, 73. 

Toffler, Mrs. Bernard, 190. 

Tonawanta [Tonawanda], 7. 

Torah reading of, 23. 

Torch Club, 88, 90, 138. 

Torch Club, 138. 

Trenton, N. J., 16. 

Trenton Falls, N.Y., 9. 

Transients’ Aid, 123. 

Trolin, Henry, 174, 176, 177. 

Trolin, Mrs. Henry, 174. 

Troy eno ., 797: 

Tumposky, Frances, 190. 

Tumposky, Hyman, 86n., 176, 181. 

Tumposky, Jacob, 51n., 58, 73-74, 76n., 
ORMd 1 0et? 13 109139. 1435),173,0178, 
180, 189, 191. 

Tumposky, Julius, vii, 38, 46n., 51n., 
61, 65, 68, 70, 75, 95n., 136, 174, 180, 
184. 

Tumposky, Lawrence, 145, 177, 185. 

Tumposky, Mrs. Lawrence, 174, . 

Tumposky, Miriam, 75. 


Turner, Ewart, E., 92. 
Turner, Justin, G., 8, 9n. 


Ukraine, 129. 

Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, 78. 

Union of Orthodox Rabbis, 66. 

Union Station, 108. 

Union Thanksgiving Day Service, 69. 

United Jewish Appeal, 105, 109, 132, 58, 

96, 101, 151n., 175. 

United Israel Appeal, 175. 

United Palestine Appeal, 131. 

United Service for New Americans 
(USNA), 103, 175. 

United States Maritime Service, 109. 

United Service Organization (USO), 
108, 175. 

United Synagogue of America, 61, 121. 

United Zionists, 43. 

Utica Boys’ Clothing Factory, 135. 

Utica Chamber of Commerce, 70. 

Utica City Directory, 3, 10n. 

Utica City Lodge No. 459, Independent 
Order Bnai Brith, 41, 168. 

Utica College of Syracuse University, 
4. 

Utica Community Chest, 54, 123, 129, 
147. 

Utica Free Academy, 59, 64, 92. 

Utica Gear and Auto Parts, 135. 

Utica Jewry, vii, 8. 

Utica Knife and Razor Co., 135. 

Utica Lodge No. 103, Independent Or- 
der Sons of Benjamin, 41, 168. 

Utica Lodge No. 586, Knights of Py- 
thias, 59. 

Utica Morning Herald, 30. 

Utica Public Library, vii. 

Utica Saturday Globe, 48. 

Utica Sentinel and Gazette, 7. 

Utica State Hospital, 61, 80, 93, 125. 

Utica Trades and Labor Assembly, 43. 

Utica Weekly Herald, 22. 

Utica’s Centennial Banquet, 3n. 

Utica’s Centennial Celebration, vii. 


Vaad Hacohol [Va‘ad Ha-Kahal], 175. 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius, 68. 

Van Deusen, E. M., 28. 

Van Vorst, Elizabeth, 26. 

Van Vorst, James B., 26. 

Vasey, William, 178. 

Vienna, 12, 
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Viseberg, Jacob, 11, 159. 
Vunk, James, 25. 
Vunk, Sarah, 25. 
Vyner, H., 135. 

Vyner, Max, 170. 
Vyner, Mordecai, 17. 


Wachnin, M., 186. 

Wager, Daniel, E., 11n. 

Wager, Edmund, 50. 

Wagener, Isidore, 33n. 

Waldman, Elliot, 187. 

Walker, Harold B., 102n. 

War Chest, 128. 

War Relief, 125-128. 

Warner Brothers, 11, 159. 

Warner, John, 166. 

Warner, Joseph, 10, 166. 

Warner, Hannah, 19. 

Warner, Leopold, 10, 166. 

Water Street, 19n. 

Watson Street Cemetery, 19n. 

Waxman, M., 186. 

Waxman, Mrs. M., 186. 

Waxman, Nathan, 57n. 

Weinberg, Anita, 49. 

Weinberg, Bennie, 116. 

Weinberg, G., 166. 

Weinberg, Hyman, 115. 

Weinberg, Joseph. See Weinburgh, 
Joseph. 

Weinberg, Mrs. Joseph, 14n. 

Weinberg, Mrs. Julia, 19. 

Weinberg [Weinbergh], 
Weinburgh, Lewis. 

Weinburg, Harry, 49, 117. 

Weinburg, Jacob, 57n. 

Weinburg, J. A., 181. 

Weinburg, M., 171. 

Weinburg, P. L., 181. 

Weinburgh, Joseph, 19n., 25, 27, 135, 
166, 181. 

Weinburgh, Lewis, 9, 19n., 166, 181-182, 
186. 

Weiner, Harry, 49, 117, 135, 172. 

Weiner, Mrs. Harry, 49. 

Weinstein, Charles, 187. 

Weinstein, Ida, 190. 

Weinstein, Julius, 57n. 

Weinstein, Sam, 178. 

Weinstein, Yale, 174. 

Weintraub, Louis, 176. 

Weisberg, Mrs. David, vii. 

Weiss, Edward, 187, 


See 


Louis, 
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Weiss, Mrs. Edward, 187. 

Weiss, Morris, 178. 

Weiss, Robert, 73. 

Weitzman, Ben, 65, 184, 185. 

Weitzman, Mrs. Benjamin, 86n., 188. 

Weitzman, Charles W., 189. 

Weitzman, David, 65. 

Weitzman, Fannie, 65. 

Weizmann, Chaim, 131, 132. 

Welbon, P., 28. 

Werner [family name]. See under 
Warner. 

Werkman, George, 159, 166. 

Werkman, Gertrude, 166. 

Wethje, Jacob, 91. 

Wetzel, Samuel, 28. 

White, D. Charles, 70, 102n. 

White, Fred, 102n. 

Whiteman, Maxwell, 36n. 

Whitesboro, 20, 102. 

Whitesboro Street, 20, 38n. 

Whitfield, J. W., 28. 

Wicks, Russell, H., 34. 

Wilkins, Charles, 51. 

Williams, Abe, 171. 

Williams, Ethel, 49. 

Williams, Paul, 64. 

Williams, Richard, 28. 

Winberg [Wineburg], Joseph. See 
Weinburgh, Joseph. 

Wineburg [Wineburg], Louis. See 
Weinburgh, Lewis. 

Wineburg, Louis, 182. 

Winner, J., 172. 

Winneur, Isaac, 167. 

Wimnnick, Jacob, 33, 134. 

Winnig, Jacob, 33n., 168. 

Winslow, George, 70. 

Wischnitzer, Mark, 22, 44, 57n., 125n. 

Wise, Isaac, M., 21. 

Wise, Stephen S., 129. 

Wishtivitz, 16. 

Woldenberg, Samuel, 57, 84, 86n., 169, 
186. 

Wolf, Charles, 140. 

Wolf, Mrs. George, 190. 

Wolf, Max, 33, 40, 168, 170, 172. 

Wolf, Samuel, 76n., 135. 

Wolf, Samuel L., 33. 

Wolf, Samuel, M., 168. 

Wolf, Simon, 140n. 

Wolf, William, 22. 

Wolfe, Mrs. James, 11. 

Wolfe, Mrs. Raymond, 188, 
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Wolfe, William, 19n. 

Woloshin, Betty, 190. 

Women’s League of the United Syna- 
gogue, 61. 

Workman, George, 166. 

Workman, Isaac, 14-15, 157, 166. 

Workman, Isaac b. Dob (Waxman) 18, 
LY? 

Workmen’s Circle, 40, 44-45, 54, 56, 86. 

World War I, 4-5, 35, 55, 140. 

World War II, 4, 45, 74, 96, 104, 108, 
141. 

World Zionist Congress, 96. 

Wyshten, 11. 


Yafee, S., 115. 

Yeinz, Isaac, 168. 

ResDival (pla! esipot).,. 18, 31n., 9122, 
075; 

Yetra, Mrs. Joseph, 190. 

Yetra, Shirley, 190. 

Yiddish, 25, 44-46, 66, 67n., 68, 85, 129. 

Yiddish Literature, 44-45. 

Yiddish Theatre, 44. 

Yom Kippur, 30, 35. 

Young Judaea, 49, 56, 75, 142n., 143. 

Youth Council, 147. 

Young Men’s and Young Women’s He- 
brew Association, 41-42, 46-47, 49-52, 
LER EEOC EE NER 

Young Peoples’ League, 63. 

Yorra, Ruth, 190. 

Yorra, Mrs. Walter, 190. 

Yust, Donald, 73. 

Yust, Michael, 180, 184. 


Zacharias, Elizabeth, 11, 159. 
Zacharias [Zacheriah], Harris, 11, 159, 
17: 
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Zacharias, Schmul Leib. See Simons, 
Samuel L. 

Zacheriah, Mrs. Harris, 167. 

Zacheriah, Levi, 167. 

Zacharias, Morris, 167. 

Zackeriah, Leon, 167. 

Zackerias, Leon, 167. 

Zacks, Hyman, 119. 

Zacks [Zachs], Isaac, 84, 86n., 93, 95n., 
126n:...170;-1762 181. 

Zahn, Jacob, 167. 

Zahn, Jerome, 177, 187. 

Zalinsky, Philip, 167. 

Zavatsky, Jacob, 50 (See Savett). 

Zavatsky, Sam, 57. 

Zeitlin, Joseph, 64. 

Zeitling, Jacob, 44n. 

Zemansky, A. Philip, 10. 

Zemansky, Mrs. Philip (Bessie C.), 10n. 

Zemansky, Bernard, 167. 

Zemansky [Zemunska], Nathan, 10-11, 
159. 

Zemansky, Samuel, 167. 

Zemansky, Simon,’ 167. 

Zemansky, Simon,’ 167. 

Zemansky, Solomon, 167. 

Zemunska, Naten. See Zemansky, Na- 
than. 

Zilverstone, Jacob, 167. 

Zimmerman, Sam, 178. 

Zion, 56, 144. 

Zionism, 5, 36, 96. 

Zionist Movement, 5. 

Zionist Organization of America, 58, 
100. 

Zionist Region, 58. 

Zovinsky, Jonas, 167. 

Zutman, Franz, 167. 
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